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a 
THE MUSICAL COURIER 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MANFRED MALKIN, EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 2 
TTT 3 J PIANIST-—INSTRUCTOR. nail P NG. ng 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 5: West 124th. St. Tel. soag Harlem. Concerts PIANIST. Instruction. ART OF SINGING : i 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured Choral Club Conductor 1202 Carnegie Hall 172 West 7oth St., New York os 
MRS. BABCOCK, - 
Caunectz Hatt, New York. CLAUDE WARFORD 2 . 3 
Telephone: 2634 Coinmbus. ” ' YENOR GIUSEPPE CAM PANARI, ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, : 
: Pi: » F y lead baritone of the Metropolitan fi 3 
senesitgnsilptiag aaa 60 Washington Square South. Soara Baste. Cir teak o iathed ‘aun’ of pupils ART OF SINGING. 3 
. Phone, 730 Spring this winter. Applicants to be seen by appotnt- , E 
ROSS DAV! cheat tahe ; : ; Heathcote >! ge i, Han oy New York. a 
Hall ko met. COP Week Fad Avtegey peer ‘s08 Ot. How'Vem. (Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) a 
rh Carnegie a * 3 
aie aaa GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, u 
iadeiphia jake bu ing, 1§20 estnu . P .* _ a the ; 
es walls 1¥3 West “sth St., New York. Tel. 4x52 Sehuyler. | OTTA VAN BUREN, ELLA MAY SMITH 
aor ‘. Special course for teachers and. professionals. PI An ar iy ; - ae Bauer _ + ’ : 
i — . ‘ yranted. Thorough course for b rupit of Fiprold Pauses INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, ; 
: ) > fay Degrees gra | Thorough cou for beginners. a . Tel" 6028 River. NS ‘ q # I 
M. E 5 Bl R . SCHO fa - Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) aag W. 98th St ere HISTORY is 
Sipe Sincing, Ear rele end’ teue ba — i ee eI HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. a 
usic Spe for church trials am SER ELLEN ARENDRU P—soprano. Residence Studio: 60 tefferson Ave., Columbus, iy 
New York h 2 Carnegie Hall HARRIET M. DWIGHT, Ht I CER BIRKEROD—RBaARITONE Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. a 
Address Brookly: 48 Lefterts Place. INSTRUCTION UE, LIN 2 BARITONE, is) 
— VOICE AND PIANO Concert Engagements a 
S L NSKY. Bari ris Carnegie Hall, Fri. and Sat. Management: Annie Friedberg, JAMES P. DUNN, Bt 
G K NS 4 arito ~ a M ? Composer and Organist, Patrick’s Church, Jes- ae 
E R EI KLIB pA 7 / + resi 1425 Broadw ay, New York sey C City. Santrustion, ano, Organ, Theory ; 
al Te er at e Inst Musical / os - a an Sight Singing (Specialty Gregorian Chant aad ce 
eneatos New York ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, Catholic Church Music.) Phone 2867-W Bergen 
\ yth St Tel Col - ron i . . soowees 
oe pee alta SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. | CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH 
- . ' Studic 7 West roath Street PIANO AND HARMONY INSPRUCTION - AR Ns ANN 
MARTHA B. GERMAN, Phone, 8101 Riverside _TIANG ABD BAEMONY SETS Ti, | Mu RMA ©, DAMEMANN, 
“ll . ‘ sisinidiiiihaihaaiiiltiaiiiaaaaiita ~iaain en Urooklyr (Mrs. Hermann G. [riepMann,) 
vaamsattecrieeiesne se 133 Carnegie Hall, New York CONTRALTO 
(Treatment f strais . muscle-bound hands, TAN ET BULLOC K W IL L IAMS, Season opens second week in October Vocal Instruction, Concerts 
Poteet ; , expansion.) ; % P . Residence Studi Hotel Calumet 
For Piar Violin etc. Tues. and Fri TEACHER OF SINGING — wee Bas Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th Se 
' Vest togth St : “Yv } 
os t2a Carnegie Hall Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, | 
ar PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION |THE NEW YORK ss celled ta 
T ~AVAQTR wT > a | NE IRK INSTITUTE FOR 
PAI L SAVAGE, VICTOR BIART, PIANO VIRTUOSO. Certificated Teacher of the LescuetizKy MeTHoD. | VIOLIN PLAYING PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE Instruction Advanced Interpretation. Repertory : . oa | r at N&, Al : 
Especial cultivation of that vivid. flowing quality Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City by “UILTURE kast 62nd S : | 
3 Carnegie Hall, of tone which is the medium of musical opens ‘Socemeae . —————— baste inn, Cl LT URI a aoe ‘ sts ‘ ° eae 
New York Studio Hall. 64 East aath St.. New York ig a a a educa ior a. wee te students 
- siniiaiiadiigl Tel. 9424 Madison J ISEPH PIZZARELLO, . F & Il. CARRI. Directors 
H. RAWLINS BAKER, arias eae A VOCAL INSTRUCTION a ae 
' SiGNoR FILOTEO GRE V Peestaond- Servic. Ov 
OFORTI INSTRU oO ~ ’ on eveloped . pera r ~ , 
'e INSTRUCTION bp ey agi aliget Berwegetscirte, Ove, MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
212 West ot THE ART OF SINGING SOLO PIANIST 
Telephone, 2339 Columbus Studi 62 Fast Thirty-fourt! Street New York Sik SChae ii Recitals. Concerts, Instruction 
te haloes Telephone: 3747 Madison Squere J. W. PARSON PRICE, Leschetizky Method. ‘21 East 7sth St 
» wrareeneie: eee - > CULTURI D AR NGING "Phone, 1302 Lenox 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, ee ee eee 
l rONE JE SSAMINE HARRISON IRVINE, “I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Petes (CRReReel\\ YY eee 
‘ - ; ; knowledge of the voice oth male and female, ae _ " = " 
Art of Singing Pianis \ccompanist 864 Carnegie Hall | and his style of singing, entitle him to a high | Mp. AND Mrs. THEO. ie & )EDT, 
tud Carnegie Hall rs Instruction—Coaching New York rank among teachers.’ Manuen GARCIA ’ 
Mail address: Fifth Ave, New Rochelle, N. Y Sra Sees ited: VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





sis Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 
7 : Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. sg) Sietiilipnincnnaiaens 


RALTO SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 









































re g and Lyric Diction Benge se ygece = ae Pianists, and the training of teachers VON DOENHOFF, 
Tel. « ors Carnegie Hall Carnegie P nis . ; ewark, 2 J 2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, I) . > 
Tel. 4778 Columbu si 7 VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT. 
HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer CORNELIE MEYSENHEY ae ee 
oaN ‘ ‘ 4 ana akan pos . A RUSS A’ ‘TER . y ORGANIST Cf IRNELIE MEY SENHEY M, Whene sus Lenox 
JOSEPHINI SPIELTER, Soprano, |“. “>: PAT LROON, conpuctos DRAMATIC SOPRANO . 
Inst Pian Voice and Theory IDELLE A. PATTERSON LYRIC : Vocal Instruction sem we anne amma ted 
Wi ta ST iin. Chihik: Waaihcliak iain re 6o2 W. 137th S I ; Audubon DANIEL \ ISANSKA, VIOLINIST 
= pmb: | nae ae aa ae le 48 Columbus. ae TAR Nine years of successful teaching and concertizi } 
4 r ? in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit ; 
E. PRESSON MILLER. ‘ WILLIAM NELSON os RRIT 1. number ef pupils. Y 
rEACHI Ol INGING ORITZ E. SC a. VOICE SPECTALIST Address: 37 West 127th St.. New York 
| , 5 . MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, ; ‘ AND REPERTOIRE PUILDER [In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia 
“iis ; Cart e Hall Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 35 East S Rereet. near Madison Ave mond St.) 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION ‘Phone, 2:87 Madison Square — — 
“TTICRNIE > ID N . Address Trinity Church, New York ———— —- MARY PINNEY, 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, PaCS, MaNee 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA JACOUES RENARD, PIANIST t 
t 4 . ss I a) AED - . i od “~ 
\ eure in AN Tee Ireneien ADOLF GLOSE, Soro Cetuist PROMINENT LoNvon CONCERTS. Studio, 418 Central Park West { 
The Eve W th s New York City Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction Coach for 57 West Sgrd St, New York. Instruction Tel. 4164 River. F 
I hone Schuyler professional and advance singer none. 1600 Schuyler 
Residence studio 8: Morningside Ave., City SST ——_—— 
naman ee ee ee "Phone, 2193-] Morningside ee EAN PA L s ‘ ' 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, es ——— | WALTER L. BOGERT. J A U _KUR RST EINER, 
. . " ssistant to eichmuller, Leipzig. 
SOPRANO HE NRY sc HR: ADIECE., | President - M alate we pent ages Ass'n Composer ano Teacher Piano ann Tweory. 
( g OF SINGING a ie “ 
th § ho Formerly Prof. of Vi Leipzig Conservatory A 3 Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and ggth St. 
so6 W. goth St Phone, 9580 River Head of Violin Dept Amer Institute of Applied Baritone lectures and Recitals Ogontz School, Philadelphia; Tel. gs00 River, 
Music, N. Y., and Combs C nservatory, Philadel 130 Claremont Ave., New York lel. 291 Morn’side 
phia Residence studs 35 Wash'n Ave., B'klyn q Two Steinway Grands. 
FLORENCE KE GAL E, Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall f 
SOLO PIANIST. ae 
Recitals and Concerta, JOHN W. NICHOLS, F. W. RIESBERG Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. ‘ TENOR : ‘ $e . , a { 
igs: W th St Telephone, 5331 Columbus. | 4.4 w. «ath St.. N y ( ? ne, 1434 Columbua, | INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
- eee Management \. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, With the “Musical Coumer”; Sec’y Manuscript 808 Carnegie Hall i 
© Ea Ee a Ee Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New Conductor Symphony Concerts. § 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, : York. "439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4202 Murray Hill Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium. F 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES DUDLEY BUCK, Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y, Be q 
1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth St TEACHER OF SINGING 7 ; | 
Telephone, 4 Columbue New Aeolian Hall, 27 West sand St., JESSIE D AVI S MME. LISETTE JOS TY-H AMMOND, , 
oamememe Phone, 7408 Bryant New York. oN ; a NIST ~~ Enunciation Applied to Singing § | 
x > = _— ~ — *IANIS and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
FR EDE R I¢ K E BR > I ‘ dL, Concerts—Recitals—Lessons Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., | 
TEACHER O SINGING. W ILBI R A. LUYSI ER, Studio 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston 1445 Broadway, New York. : 
No. 143 West 42d St. New York SIGHT SINGING . SSA Sera i | 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) CARI FIOUE PIaNo MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
pT Special preparations of church soloists Normal . ad See SY Ay : | , 
ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, _ | course ot schoe! music. "Vocal Inatruction—choral | KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, Vorce Currure—Rerexroree ano Dicriom, } 
Orga: and Choirmast St Luke's Chapel, trection, + The Nevada, Broadway and voth St. ' 
. : P Address; Metropolitan Opera School, 14a5 Bway Dramatic Soprano ; i : 
I ity Parish, New York FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Tel. 684 Columbus. ‘ 
ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION ea he hal eneenaenED - . ae = | 





128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


he Earle, 10; Waverly Place. ) : 
eee wv Miss EMMA THURSBY, —______— —__————— | MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 


SOPRANO 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING Wt nesdtte o:thadeel unaher <@ scail Miss GENEV IEVE E BISBEE, PIANIST 
Mus Awna E. Ziectee, Director. om Ravkdanen, 14 Gramercy a — PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, Management. Antonia Sawyer 
a vane Bide 2 B . New York one, 3187 Gramercy ew Yor ity —Leschetizky Method— 1425 Broadway, N. Y 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 14 ta —— oS ‘ STE Fe Limited number of resident pupils received 143 Carnegic Hall, New Tori 
Tel. 1274 Bryant 38 East 6oth St. Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


BRUNO HUHN, 

HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, | TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP-| ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, |HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS DRAMATIC SOPRANO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
14a¢ Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. The Wollaston, 23: West 96th St.. New York. Oratorio—Concerts— Recitals— Instruction. yo: Carnegie Hall 

Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont. | (Subway express station.) “Phone 8833 Riverside 864 Carnegie Hall Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 


























THE MUSICAL COURIER 








E. WUE SOPRANO 


4 Attoen of Cuma 
ILLER:...." 
Sixth Ave., "hunters fe. 


“BOWN SOPRANO 





Prmop 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano | Sx: 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MAX HERZBERG 


POURS x, mLesding Artists. 
Vocal Coach. 
‘Steck hatte Fiano Pupils scented PHONE RIVER, 10200 








MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


Tel. 1834 Madison Sq. 
THE WELSH_SUTOR M. MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street ~- Philadelphia, Pa. 








* SHARP-HERDIEN 


L 8132 Kenmore Avenue - Chicago, Mm. 





MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIAN 
Yee ay — oF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Address, Belarees 7 St td Philha 








F LEGLER **Soreano 


ORATORIOS, CONCERTS, bly 
Kimball Hall Chicago, Ml. 
K. Private address 6500 Cornelis Ave. “Phone Midway (670 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 











; “Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {2% 
Voice Culture founded on sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 


Studio, Claremont Hall. 288: Broadway. 
Entrance on 11ath St. Phone, Morningside 3810. 


e FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


R Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago, It. 
Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 


‘LBECKER == “= 


suaust GEMUNDER & co 
Dealers in 


REAL OLD- VIOLINS 


Send for our NEW CATALOC No. 3. Just published, 
complete descriptions rr illustrations ; 
other literature, which will 

Viclins ; also a copy of the VIOLIN WORLD, 

42 EAST 234 STREET. NEW YORK 


HULSMANN 











=| 2. 








Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


— yoo Renn 


4 DE VOE BOYCE 


bins ~~ ALY TEACHER 
E Park, Chicago, Il. 
a...) ‘Wiese —— Bureav “Phone Doug! 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITO - E 
Pine Arts Baiiding © . Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Charoh, Conductor 
Mendelssohn Glee Clud 412 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CONRAD PIANst 











La a IN BERLIN 
way Hal June to October 


VIOLINIST 
V 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHEW = 





anzice | 











Address: T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
Van Dyck Studios, 8th Ave. 
at 56th St. Tel. Columbus 9630. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mir. HENRY Fatale 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


pny — en York Philharmonic 
and Best Orchestra, &e. 
STUDIO : ye atm Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 


unt MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
Some prominent pupils: Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
litan Opera; inifred Mason, soloist First 
Bhurch Christ ‘Scientist, Brooklyn; Sere Taylor, 
tenar, formerly Savage Co, and Abors 
Opera Co., now with “Na 
(Anna Lee -_ soprano; rence C. Bawden, 
tenor, Russell bass, ali at Church of the 
Disciples), W. és t., New York; Mabel Pickard, 
Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


PAULINE MEYER Pas 


a Harry Culbertson. Arts Bldg., Chicage 
Sted Wl tenen ies 








hty Marietta” Co.; 








TRIO BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
/ Marie, Helen, Const: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg 
| Classical and Popular Vocaiand | CAROLINE 
Piano selections for Concert— 
Recitalt— Musicale. 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


ITIO - ORGAN 
429 WALNUT + STRE cer ° AN TTSBURON, PA. 
Pennsy College for Women 


— KROEGER 


= KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Masical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


smay VWVILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specialization of Tone ew 
406 KIMBALL HALL - 











CHICAGO 


yu 

















h, Love, bat « Day” 
idens Yea and Ney” 


sctoh Conor, Soe Pamssin, 8 W. GF 6. Tu. 6000 Orvest 


TENOR — COMPOSER 
‘Twe 





: CHAPMAN G00 


SOPRANO 
Address 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4578 Sobeyler 





moxrome 


Ss 


1425 Broadway, New York 


weet z 


Teoser of Geo Fer; m, Berlin; King 
rere Rh ‘arl Dufft, N_ Y.; Geo. Dixon, 
Teresita; hannah Cummin ng, Katherine Blood. 


_ a. Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
oe | SSesbd Goan Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Operatic Training (Including Action) 





VIRGIL 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


42 West 76th street * . 


(New York 





jones DOW NING "ited" 


FOR SALE; CauepS Gasty Sectese or Waste dot Gap 
608 Fine Arts Building 


FRANK WALLER, 


Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Ca 


JOHN B, MILLER, ree 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OF BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott, Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. New York 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 


E Under the Exclusive Management of 
Gertrude 0’ Hanlon, Chicago. 


ACCOMPANIST FOR ARTISTS 
PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanist 


ITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


KAISER 


SOPRANO 
—— Managements, Walter Anderson 
171 W. 57th St, New York — ‘Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEF Pianist 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


— mi. 





ooscn 





























E Contralto, 
+ Oratorio, 
7 R 

H Concerts 
E ay 73 Lake Ave., Oakland 
=. — nvauanacowu: HA 


RY ee ty 
Arts Bullding, Chicago, I 


BON OT »-: 


“In examining a student's voice, and finding it 
at fault, always suggest to him te congult 
MADAME VALERI Spare is no voice defect 
that can escape her noti and that cannot be 
corrected by her ability, ‘wen lo included, when 
bad training has not gone so far as to cause loose 
ness in the vocal chords.” 


The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway 


WARGEL GHAILLEY, Voins 
Mme. Chailley-Richez, Pianist 


20 Rue <hatgris. Paris 


Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Luctile Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
490 West 67th St.. Tel. 6646 Golembes 


nee Ems 


SOPRANO 


st. Basthetome? Fem ANDERSON, York 
ee ee ee 
171 we'sn New York ‘Phones See botambes 


wuis KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
ae Singing—Coaching 
AEOLIAN HALL 29 West 42d Street 
$fovie. 1026-27 New York City 

Tel., Bryant 5626 




















New York 








BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


al Instruction 
562 Park omit New York Phone, 6792 Place 


DUFAU Soran 


CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 





<Z2Z20~ 

















po hey Metro- 
— oe Soars Se 


BorZz>rn 





N. a? PEAVEY 
KRIENS Composer 
ZUK OWSK Y 
GALZEDO =" 
VITTORIO CARPI | 


Sencwt Mantes ane Teacher and Coach 
eens EIDAM Eats 
Violinst 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 
Asst. Concert Master and Soloist Thomas Orehestre 
HARP { Concerts & Reoltals Hote 216 "ee: 
VOCAL aco IN FOUR rr 


9° Euctid - —— . a 
Ninth Floor, Auditorium Building - CHICAGO 
345 West 70th St. 
St. James Gum, 
LEXANDE 
Puolis docepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG., CHICAGO, ILL 
lnetrestion T0th ‘St. New York 
Florence. Via dei Conti. 





MAX 


JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 


STUDIO: 15 W. Sist Street, Hew York 
Tol. 6144 River 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West Sth St., N.Y. 


Bu BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


| Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, il. 


Rare Old Violins 


“Espe™ Italian Gut Strings, 
durable and pure-tone, $1 
per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 


Finest pure-silver polished 
“G” strings 75c. each. 


High-grade Repairing 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368-70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR Pittaburg 


































Dept. K. 








ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 
Pianist—Instruction 
Again in America after an absence of four years 


in Vienna. Professional comgemente and a limited 
number of serious pupils accept 





2 ET A. EF arias 


& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


8 ;FRIEDBERG 








Studio 403 Carnegie Hall N 
Exclusive representative Dir. Leon 
Appointments Wed. and Sat. from 2 to q bh 
Ricidente 6g W. soe Be, Han $2, * E 2 eae ~~ oe wished ata 
Lambert stiioroit an oPtia co 
i gcapet nical ER REAU 


be West 34th St., New York 








VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
149 West Sith Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambus 


a sR 41 





Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINN 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


GVERET 


THE ie ee COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time. The Gram-Richsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 
the word. 





It is better to buy a 
Conover Piano and be 
SURE of having sat- 
isfaction than to take 
the chance on an 
untried instrument. 


Choose quality always. 


Send for Catalog 





Manufacturers 


Lfucago 


























Myrtle 


= Oe ee fe 


Renowned American 


PIANISTE 
Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 











KIMBALL PIANO USED 








GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 














CINCINNATI CONSERS ATORY of MUSIC. estan 





Languages 
to home comfort and lux- 
finest and most completely 

buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident Cog | may enter at any time. Illus 


ae Saat —_-2 , =F trated EE. 
Se iso CLARA BAUR 
Righlend Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI ORIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 
Piarnto—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, , Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. | Theo: A. Weidig pot cas Olaf Vy 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 













Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
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Some interesting new choral compositions were present 
ed during the week in two concerts by Berlin’s best ora- 
torio societies, the Philharmonic Choir, under Siegfried 
Ochs, and the Singakademic Chorus, under George Schu 
The program offered by the latter institution ccn- 
sisted entirely of works by contemporaneous composers, 
150th Psalm, by Bruckner 


Berlin W., 


mann, 


excepting one number, the 





FRANK GITTELSON, 


American violinist, who has scored brilliant 


The new i 
ler! . ott ( , ; 
ferlin and other German cities 


Richard Strauss was represented by an early work, entitled 
“Wanderers Sturmlied,” op. 14, a work that reveals Strauss 


already as a master of form, but containing few origival 


ideas. It is written particularly well for chorus and is a 


remarkably well-sounding piece. The program was opened 
with E. E. Taubert’s “Hymn to Amor,” 


gratefully written, although not individual composition. It 


a melodious and 


wanders peacefully along between the classic and romantic 


period, giving offense to no one and giving joy to many 
A much more pretentious and important choral work is 
Hugo Kaun’s setting of the 126th Psalm. While eschewing 
all hyper-modern and bizarre effects, this novelty combines 
beautiful and lofty ideas with masterly structure and an 
Above all, the handling of the 
orchestra and chorus is superb 


agreeable harmonic garb 
The audience was visibly 
impressed with this Kaun number, which was given a most 
praiseworthy rendition \ strange mixture of the genial 
and the brutal is shown in Walter Braunfels’ tonal setting 
“Revelations of St. John.” 
He has ideas in 
abundance, his technical equipment is ample and he has 
natural feeling for contrasts and powerful effects, but taken 


of the sixth chapter of the 
Braunfels is one of the hyper-moderns. 


as a whole he seems to be an unbalanced musician. In 
the first place his setting for the chorus is so difficult as 
to be almost impossible of rendition. The treatment of the 
orchestra is often and quite unnecessarily brutal. Now th« 
attention is riveted by the bold flight of fantasy and then 
again one is disgusted with the extravagances into which 
the composer falls 
is a work interesting in physiogomy and if Braunfels suc 


In spite of shortcomings, however, it 


ceeds in winnowing the wheat from the chaff in his highly 
gifted makeup, he will undoubtedly sometime accomplish 
something worth while. His novely met with more oppo 
sition than approval. The antiquated rules of the 
akademie Choir concerts 
of approval 
nored all regulations and hissed the Braunfels’ 
a hearty good will. In fact, the performance 
cause of the enormous difficulties of the composition, left 


Sing 
forbid demonstrations, whether 
wr disapproval, but the audience this time ig 
work with 
itself, he 


much to be desired, although the singing of the chorus was 
excellent throughout the rest of the program 
eee 

The Philharmonic Choir stands ona much higher plane 
This organization, too, at its third concert on Monday. 
brought out two exceedingly difficult new choral composi 
tions, entitled, “Die Weihe der Nacht” and “Sonnenauf 
gang,” by Siegmund von Hausegger. The settings of the 
vocal parts of both novelties are difficult in the extreme. 
although not wild and bizarre, as in the 
But so masterfully did Siegfried Ochs, with his unique 
chorus, smooth over the exacting parts that none but a 
few connoisseurs realized the immense difficulties contained 


Braunfels work 


in the novelties, As a composer Hausegger reveals som 


strange, complexing attributes. His is a deep, poetic na 


ture aud he has pathos and strong dramatic moments, but 





he is fond of clothing his ideas in a weird sounding and at 
times incongruous harmonic garment, so that the impres 
sion as a whole is by no means entirely satisfactory. He 
gives a harsh treatment in the orchestra of lovely lyric 
ideas and his passion is often accompanied by frostiness 
He has, however, very touching and beautiful moments, 
which excite the fantasy and lead one to expect much more 
The first half of the program was 


than really follows 


taken up with these two novelties. Some tenor lieder by 
Hugo Wolf, sung by Felix Senius, followed and then came 
a magnificent performance of the same composer's famous 
“Feuerreiter.” The second part of the evening was devoted 
to Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgis Nacht.” Although writte: 
eighty-two years ago, this work sounds fresh, elastic, in 
dividual and spontaneous. The enthusiasm with which tis 
beautiful work was received by the audience proved that 
Mendelssohn is still very much alive, although some of the 
adherents of the hyper-modern movement in music would 


have him dead and buried, save for “Elijah,” the 


violin 

concerto and the overture to “Midsummer Night's Dream 
Rane 

Goethe composed the poem “Walpurgisnacht” in 1799 

and sent it to Zelter 


akademie, with a letter saying that 


who was then director of the Sing 


he hed written it in th 
a choral 


hope that it would offer stuff for ompositior 


“dass sie zu einem grosseren Singstuck dem Componiste 





FLORENCE EASTON-MACLENNAN, 


he American soprano, as Elektra. which role she sang { 
time in German at th Berlin Royal Opera on February 


making a great hit 


Stoff gaben,” to quote his own words. Zelter, during the 


next decade, made numerous vain attempts to set the poem 
to music. He was an old fogy and a pedant and quite ui 
equal to the passionate outbursts of certain parts: of the 
text. It remained for Mendelssohn, more than forty year 
later, to give it a tonal setting that became famous. He« 
composed it while in Italy during the year 1830-31 and 
there exists an interesting correspondence on the subject 
between Mendelssohn and Goethe The poet had bee n 
much disappointed in Zelter, who had been unable to ac 
complish anything with the poem and he expressed keen 
delight in Mendelssohn's zeal. Goethe, who passed away 
the following year, in 1832, never heard the composition 
it was not performed in public until eleven 
years later, Not being satisfied with his first attempt. Men 
delssohn made a thorough revision of his score in 1842 
and in its new form the work was produced for the first 
time under his baton at the Leipsic Gewandhaus in 1847 
Hector Berlioz was present at the premiere and in a letter 


friend Stephan Heller he speaks of it at 


and, in fact 


written to his 
great length and with great enthusiasm 
nee 

The late Hermann Wolff, founder and for many years 
director of the famous Concert-Direction which hears his 
name, had three children. two daughters and a son. Her 
mann Wolff himself was not only a managerial genius 
and a business man of much force, but he was a very fine 


musician. It was because of these two attributes, rarely 


found im one individ 


greatest of its kind u 
to have been inheri 


has chosen for hims 


a the world. Hi 


ted y his $0 





ell 


the past several years he has gaine 


an operatic conduct 


rhursday evening he 


Beethoven Hall with 
Wolff did not introd 
old war horses of the 
he opened his 


a work that is none 


ability of the conductor to the utmo 


and complex difficulties The mast 


musical a 


Werner 





le his institution the 


ility seems 
Woltl, who 


ynductor 


During 


hl 


aluabie experience as 


r vincial stages On 
made lebut, appearing at 
the Philha Orchestra. Werner 
ice himself to Berlin with any of th 

rchestra literature. On the contrary 


program with Bruc 


too grateful 


Werner Wolff led the orchestra th 


stamped him as a le 


insight, 





perament. He also gave a splendid 
ard Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
the conductor t ack Between 
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method of tone production has not been changed 


Carl Flesch, although that master himself draws a very 
kind of tone, a tone more like that of the late 
ind Wilhelm The César Franck sonata, with 

! ranscendental qualities, is just the kind of work 

ake a strong appeal to the vivid imagination of so gift- 
h as Frank Gittelson and his interpretation of it 

| ularly interesting In the Bach G minor suite 
iolin alone the young artist was superb. He played 
adagio with authority, the fugue he interpreted 

t clearness and force of accent, the “Siciliana” 
tenderness, while the presto was dashed off with aston- 
The sugary “ Havanaise” is enjoyable only when 

with such a sweet and luscious tone as Gittelson 

I Wieniawski concerto in the hands of such 

s a thing of joy, though it can be deadly 

ll when indifferently interpreted. It is a virtuoso con 


rto of essentially romantic tendencies and young Gittel 


the finest interpretation that has been heard here 
f it e Mischa Elman played it. Gittelson’s success was 
rmous and deservedly so. The young man is undoubt 

1 threshold of a brilliant career 

| Ad 

{ e Luise Reuss-Belce, of Bayreuth fame, gave a 
r he hall of the I i] High School that proved to 
of great interest to all lovers of the highest form of 
umatic art. Her program was opened with a lecture, en 
titled, “The Style of Dramatic Interpretation,” written 
Madame Reuss-Belce but spoken by Madame Marie 
Briesemeister, the wife of the late Dr. Briesemeister, the 
Loge of the Bayreuth performances of the “Ring.” 
hen came Madame Reuss-Belce in scenes from the first 
act f Gluck’ ‘Orpheus,” the first and second acts of 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” the first act of Wag 
“Tristan and Isolde” and the closing scene from the 
Gotterdammer Madame Reuss-Belce has attained 
at fame thr h her interpretation of the part of 


} } ile sh 


was for more than twenty years 
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without a rival in the Bayreuth performances of the 
“Ring.” But she is also an artist who is at home in all 
of the great dramatic mezzo and contralto roles. Although 
she has virtually given up public singing, having established 
herself in Berlin as a teacher of the vocal and dramatic 
art, she is still capable, as was proven at her soirée, of 
producing powerful dramatic effects on her listeners. She 
is an artist of deep feeling and true dramatic instincts and 
she has in a high degree histrionic ability, as well as the 
gift of singing. The scenes of the operas mentioned as 
presented by her appeared more as powerful improvisations 
than as studied effects, so vivid and true and convincing 
are Madame Reuss-Belce’s conceptions. both vocally and 
histrionically, of the roles, The famous singer was most 
heartily applauded 


eee 


A new French violinist, Lucien Durosoir, has been heard 
here in a series of three recitals at Scharwenka Hall. At 
his third concert he presented a new sonata in A minor by 
Eugene Cools, a most monotonous, uninspired and tedious 
composition. I heard Durosoir further in the Bach A 
minor suite for violin alone and in Bruch’s first concerto 
He draws a pure and sympathetic tone and in all kinds 
of cantabile playing his intonation is perfect. As an inter- 
preter, however, he is wofully lacking and his bow and 
fingers do not work together in intricate passages, as re- 
vealed in Bach and Bruch. That wonderfully beautiful 
poem, the adagio of the G minor concerto, I have never 
Although he has 
good points, on the whole, his playing was mediocre. 


Ree 


heard in a more indifferent rendition. 


At the symphony evenings of the Royal Orchestra Rich 
ard Strauss occasionally does the unexpected. At the last 
concert, for instance, the program was given up chiefly 
to moderns and embraced Hans Pfitzner’s overture to “Das 
Christ-Elflein,” a prelude and fugue for orchestra by E. 
N. von Reznicek, the “Island of Circe,” by Ernst Boeche, 
and the overture to the third act of Max Schilling’s opera, 
“Der Pfeifertag.” After these moderns had had their say, 
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came Grandpapa Spohr with his forgotten quartet for two 
violins, viola and cello with orchestral accompaniment. 
Spohr, who was interpreted by Strauss with a great deal 
of feeling and finish, was received by the audience with 
much greater tokens of approval than any of the moderns. 
The Reznicek prelude and fugue still is in manuscript, this 
being its first public rendition. It reveals this gifted com- 
poser as a master of polyphony, counterpoint and orches- 
tration, but it is not a feast for the ear, excepting a short 
pastorale part in the prelude, This novelty is a work that 
may offer enjoyment to composers interested in technical 
problems of their art, but for the average listener who 
goes to a concert to enjoy the music, it offers little. The 
compositions of the other three moderns on the program 
were not novelties, they having been presented before in 
3erlin, although this was their first performance at these 
concerts. The program was brought to a close with the 
Beethoven C minor symphony, in which Strauss took aston- 
ishing liberties with the tempi. 


nner” 


The second program devoted to little known or half for- 
gotten old works given by Sam Franko with the Blithner 
Orchestra, consisted of a concerto grosso, No. 6, in G 
minor, by Handel, a symphony in D major by Johann 
Stamitz, the D minor piano concerto by Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, a divertimento by Haydn and three dances and a 
march by André Erneste Modeste Grétry. There is an 
astonishing number of novelties presented here each week, 
but happily, too, there is no lack of contrast in the way 
of old music, as presented in this program, for instance. 
Sam Franko, whose inclinations for this kind of music are 
well known, again revealed himself an intelligent, interest- 
ing and sympathetic interpreter of the old masters. Philipp 
Emanuel Bach’s piano concerto was beautifully played by 
Schnabel. 

mere 


Among the numerous lieder recitals of the week one by 
Natalie Aktzery was of special interest, because her pro- 
gram was devoted exclusively to Russian songs and was 
arranged so as to give the listener a general survey of the 
lied as conceived and composed in Russia, beginning with 
the eighteenth century down to the present day. More than 
two dozen composers were represented on the program. 
The eighteenth century composers were Schilin, Dietz, 
Koloslowsky, Kaschim and Boulachow and their lieder are 
simple, melodious and pleasing, but they reveal less of the 
well known characteristics of Russian music than the 
songs composed during the nineteenth century. Glinka the 
real father of Russian national music, was down for one 
song only, “The Lark.” Of the ten composers of the 
nineteenth century, including Rubinstein, Borodin, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky-Korsakow, Arensky and Davidoff, the 
most effective number was a lied by Moussorgsky, entitled 
“Between Four Walls.” Eleven contemporaneous compos- 
ers were given a hearing, among them Cui, Glazounoff and 
Rachmaninoff and also some unknown names, as Gnjes- 
sin, Strawinsky, Tscherepnin, Wasslinko and Sachnofsky. 
The songs of these writers contained a strong national 
coloring and are of great interest. The concert giver, who 
sang in Russian, revealed a sympathetic voice and consider- 
able technical skill and feeling, She was ably supported 
at the piano by M. Iovanowitsch. 


nee 


Madame Florence Easton-Maclennan sang the part of 
Elektra for the first time in the German language at the 
Royal Opera House on Tuesday evening, having been 
called upon to do so at the last moment by the management 
as a substitute for Madame Plaichinger, who has hitherto 
sung the part here. Madame Easton-Maclennan sang and 
acted the exceedingly difficult role magnificently and made 
a big hit with the public. She has also been warmly praised 
by the press and is now generally acknowledged one of the 
first Elektras of the day. ArtHur M. ABELL. 





Norah Drewett in Paris and London. 


The following notices show the European success of 
Norah Drewett, the pianist: 

Norah Drewett possesses rhythmical, fantasy and powerful qual- 
ities which, with her temperament place her in a class without an 
equal.—(Translation.) . Alfred Bruneau, in Paris Figaro. 





Unites strength, virtuosity and warmth.—Paris Le Rappel. 





A sure touch and bravura.—Paris L’Eclair. 


Norah Drewett’s concert was a brilliant success—marvellous vir- 
tuosity—a rising star.—Paris Gaulois, 
— 
Graceful and delicate technic, rippling runs, good phrasing and 
lacks neither vivacity nor vigor; a most distinguished “ensemble.” 
Arthur Pongin, in Le Iléuestrel. 


Talking of. pianists—Norah Drewett, as the French say, makes 
the piano “chanter comme un violon.” She throws so much 
spirit and feeling into her playing that one does not notice the 
astonishing technic, the prodigious “tours de force.” What higher 
praise can I give, since it is the perfection of art to hide art? 
One forgets to wonder at her periect technic. But one notices 
the crisp touch, the phenomenal brilliancy of execution. It is 
true art to prevent tours de force appearing as such, and this 
Miss Drewett does.-London Truth. (Advertisement.) 
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Rome, ltaly, February 16, 19013 
Oskar Nedbal, the fiery Bohemian conductor, has had the 
biggest and most enthusiastic success after Toscanini of 
all those who have succeeded each other during the first and 
second series of concerts at the Augusteo. He has been re 
engaged for four concerts next season. His second program 
consisted of a Mozart symphony, Smetana’s “Ultava’’ and 
Strauss’ “Zarathustra.” The Mozart 


ewel and the conductor entered into the spirit of this 
J I 


symphony was a 


composition so entirely that the public was most enthusi- 
be repeated 
notwithstanding the official veto of encores. The Smetana 
A Bohemian conducting 


astic in its demonstrations he finale had to 
number was full of character 
Bohemian music resulted in an interpretation which th« 
public rewarded with a real ovation. The Strauss number 
was beautiful also. 
nee 

Myrowitz conducted two concerts brilliantly and young 
Filippo Natali, a graduate of Santa Cecilia, also was given 
a chance. He is a young man of undoubted talent, a mag- 
the piano, violin and 
organ. He was Ulisse 
Matthey, of Loreto, who has a big renown throughout 
program had 
Franck’'s 


nificent musician playing equally well 


assisted by the great organist, 


Italy and who really is wonderful. The 
Cimarosa’s overture to “Matrimonio 
“Chorale,” No. 3, Rheinberger’s “Riposo della sera,” Bossi’s 
“Studio Schubert's Symphony,” 


Bach’s chaconne (for 


Segreto,” 
Sinfonico,” “Unfinished 
organ), Matthey’s “Prayer” (for 


strings), Rheinberger’s finale of concerto 
(organ and orchestra), (“Gotter- 
dammerung”) and Borodin’s “Prince Igor” dances 
eee 


Bernardino Molinari, artistic director of the Augusteo 


Organ and 


“Siegfried’s Journey” 


concerts, conducted twice, the program of the last occa 
sion including Morlacchi’s “Francesca da Rimini” over- 
ture, a Haydn symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “Marcia Slava’ 
and Saint-Saéns’ symphony No. 3, in C minor, for organ 
and orchestra. 
neRre 

The premiere of “Isabeau” was not the success that was 
expected notwithstanding the efforts of press and friends 
The season at the Costanzi is going 
on in rather a lame way. Some of the best elements hfe 
gone, as Battistini and the bass De Angelis (he of the 
“Rigoletto” was put on, 


to make it appear so. 


huge voice) are persistently ill. 
but did not draw; then two performances of “Traviata” 
with Rosina Storchio in the title role. The new one act 
operas which won the Concour prize are being rehearsed 
and one is announced for next Thursday evening 
ee 

“Parisina” for the fall at La 
D’An 
nunzio’s verses and says he would rather destroy anything 
D’ Annunzio’s 


Mascagni promises his 
Scala. He is said to be absolutely enamored of 
of his music than change one comma of 
literature. If Mascagni is as little theatrical in this his 
new work, as D’Annunzio always is, then no good can be 
augured for the novelty. 

nar 

Apropos of Mascagni, he has written a letter of thanks 
to Vitale for his conducting of “Isabeau.” 

zane 

Amelita Galli-Curci has obtained a real success as Gilda 
at the Costanzi and de servedly so, as she 
ft liquid tone, her voice 


in “Rigoletto” 
sings very beautifully, with a 
being flexible, sympathetic and clear in timbre, and het 
staccati are lovely. The only fault to find is that she 1s 
too cold; there was no warmth in the duet with the father 
in the third act and in the magnificent quartet 

Ree 


“Provenza,” by Mercuri, has had its 


A new 
first performance at 


opera, 
Bologna; the press proclaims it a 
juvenile work with a puerile libretto 
RRR 
Franz von Vecsey gave his, one could almost say, an 
at the Costanzi on the 17th with th 


usual phenomenal success 


nual, concert here 
To say more about him would 
be superfluous, as he is so well known. 
Ree 
“La Societa del Quartetto” is a new institution whict 
purposes to give classic concerts and has begun by a con- 
cert in which Beethoven's quartet, op. 59, No. I, was 








unanimously applauded, also Schubert's quartet in A minor. 
little attraction. This 
newly constituted society will of course gain as it goes 


The other numbers were of but 


Eight concerts are to be given this season 
nnre 


Parsifal’ is prohibited at 


along 


Monte Car! 





ULISSE MATTHEY, 

Italy’s famous organist 

will not influence our giving it at La Scala in 1913-1914,” 

said the Duke Visconti Modrone, director of La Scala 
nner 


Nino Rossi, the child pianist, } 


gave a concert with suc 
cess, and Maria Flori, a promising young violinist, wh 
has been heard in several private soirées, will soon appear 
in public 
nee 
The management of the Costanzi has been having a 
having 


hard time with the band of the theater, the men 





BERNARDINO MOLINARI 


Augusteo ( erts, R 





refused to nless paid by the week and not only on 
the days when they are needed 
nae 
The Conservatory of Naples is again upset and disorder 
reigns upreme The director or governor Duke del 


CARL FLESCH 


3 


Balzo, handed in his resignation. Who is to take his 


place? No one seems any too willing. 
RRR 
On the day of the anniversary of the death of Verdi 
at the House of Repose for Old Musicians (founded by 
the great old man) the inmates performed the “Requiem’ 
and “Pie Jesu,” by Cherubini. Many visitors were moved 
to tears to see and hear all those old artists once more 
at work 
RRR 
Apropos of Verdi, in his little native town of Busseto, 


} 


a commemoration also was held and many illustrious mu- 
sicians were present, among one noted Boito, Fanella, 
Firelli, Gallignani, ete. All the students of the Conserva 
tory of Parma also were present. An eloquent discourse 
was held by the Mayor of Busseto, during which Boito 
entered the theater and being re ognized was made the 


object of a great ovation. He was obliged to present him- 
self in front of the box he occupied and acknowledge the 
applause. The orator used the occasion to introduce some 
flattering words about Boito, addressing him and telling 


him how the Italian public is anxiously awaiting his 
‘Nero.” 
nere 


At the San Carlo in Naples after 
“Otello” and “La Wally 


Rheingold,” “Iris 


Fanciulla del West,” have been 








given with more or less succes The ensemble is not 
very good and the orchestra also is not quite what it 
ought to be in such a theater. Gui does all in his power, 
but that is not sufficient 

RRR 

Leoncavallo’s “Zingari” will not be given this year in 
Rome as the express desire of the maestro is that the sec 
ond edition of the work be heard first at the San Carlo 
in Naple Contrary to the intention expressed last sum 
mer, Leoncavallo has not taken up Rome for his winte 

idence, but has remained faithful to poetic Florence 

RRR, 

Domenico Allaleona, graduate of Santa Cecilia, c« 
poser of “Myrra,” an opera of dramatic power, delivered 
a lecture on the old ynposer, Giacomo Carissimi, at 
Marino (one of the picturesque suburbs of Rome), Caris 
simi's birthplace 

nae 

An interesting lecture accompanied by the performance 
of some of his best lieder was given some evenings ag 
n Hugo Wolf The lecturer, Miss Le Maire, was aided 
by Mr. Ghiron, Miss Di Fullio and Miss Nasi-Palma 

a 

At the Carlo Felice of Genoa “The Jewels of the Ma 
donna” had an enthusia ucce At Trieste Ver 
id “Nabucco” was greatly appr ited 

RRR 

Maestro Gr r I for several year “a Royal 
Opera ot! Vienna, hand hi resignation because he 
was not a ded re i enough and w 1 th re 
not direct perf neces Ww were unripe to present t 
the public 

nme 

Librettos and pera ire already being c mip d « I 
jects taken from or inspired y the war of Trip li, the 
first one having been given with uccess in a little town 
in Tuseat The title i e Baptism of Derna,” based 
upon an episode ted with the landing of the sa 
at Derna and the saving fe Fran im on esta 
li e some yea ag 

= we 

Meli wa H it ar Merl Nas give! 
it the Fenice of V« wit uccé Mascag — 
ett follows Sag 

Tributes to Moratti Pupils. 

The following tices in regard to two pupil f Vit 
torino Moratti go to prove with what : he ha 
launched them upon their publi ares Since the deat! 
of G. B Lamperti, w e assistant Moratt the Ital 
ian has risen to be one of the leadin teachers i 
Berli 

Dire r ( } 

ra pr I M E. H. I 

the role D : I c ae 

A fa r ' " 

Lent He 

from Puccini's “B 7 
‘ | “ } | 

Berliner Neueste Na en, N 


The Eminent 
Hungarian 
Violinist 


First American Tour, January to April, 1914. | Under Exclusive Management of Haensel & Jones, 29 West 42nd St., New York 
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{All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 

31 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 
Paris, February 25, 1913 

Charles W. Clark, our eminent Paris-American baritone, 
gave a recital here at the Salle des Agriculteurs on last 
Friday, February 21, before a large and most enthusiastic 
audience. His program was as follows: 

Anacréon ...... sng neete vipa bow'y .Gretry 
Air: Songe enchanteur, Favorable Chimére 
Cavatine: De ma barque !égére. 
Chanson: Laisse en paix !e dieu des combats. 


Céphale et procris .... vouaxe sePbbiw ddddecontetOleD 
Cavatine: Déesse pee be aux jours 
Ales «voce Sees sciences chee esas Gactbbes b000 Seseeeeoene seee Schubert 
Das Fischermidchen .. Schubert 
Am Meer ..... . Schubert 
Dnpcbgee os is oes 5 nkss Soap csavecvesscevecwtnesneces euuee Schubert 
Erlkonig ; ; . Schubert 
Ah! laisse-moi ... ; ; .....Felix Blumenfeld 
Extase i ...+» Felix Blumenfeld 
Je m’assoupis . ... Felix Blumenfeld 
Le Lys swam ; .. Felix Blumenfeld 
Je n’ai regret des jours de mon printemps .........Felix Blumenfeld 
Prospice .. Sidney Homer 
Uncle Rome osaeynae Sidney Homer 


~pheedgbans Sarti-Huhn 
.-Arthur Dunham 
..Campbell-Tipton 
ceseuneaell Rachmaninoff 


Far From My Love 
rhe Pilgrimage 

A Fool's Soliloquy 
Ich harre dein 


S ist Zeit és edusd movedegecpe Rachmaninoff 
Licht ; ee seeees Sinding 
Nachiiges “ CNR v ba.s axe atvcuds 00cse dvea¥eesaae hous a neebenas Kaun 
Unter Sternen .. Weingartner 


It was a splendid exhibition of the singer’s art. Every 
number which possessed any musical value at all from one 
end of the program to the other won instant success, those 
most applauded being, I think, “Das Fischermadchen,” 
“Uncle Rome” and Campbell-Tipton’s “A Fool's Soliloquy.” 
Among the songs which seem to me to possess very lit 
tle musical value were the set by Felix Blumenfeld, which 
in spite of the man’s thoroughly German name, are pure 
French of the modern non-melodic, ill-defined style, a bad 
copy of the Debussy-Ravel-Dukas manner. That a certain 
number of poor things (in the musical critic’s judgment) 
must inevitably creep into every artist's programs is not 
to be wondered at, for it is almost the artist’s duty to give 
his audiences an opportunity to hear the works of as many 
different composers as possibly, Mr. Clark, as his pro 
gram here published will show, has great catholicity of 
taste, handling with equal ease and perfection works in the 
older style like those of Gretry and the most modern of 
expressive modernism, The point which renders particu- 
larly his modern selections most wonderfully effective is 
his perfect poise, his perfect quietness, which is due partly 
to careful study dictated by a deep musical understanding 
and strong histrionic instinct, and partly to perfect emis- 
sion and breath control. Without mentioning any names 
by way of comparison I will say that Mr. Clark is like 
some of those modern singers who make expression, enun- 
ciation and acting their specialty to such an extent that 
they forget that it is necessary to sing, but that Mr. Clark. 
on the contrary, does not forget to sing! He gives you, 
in other words, all of the effects that these actor-singers 
give by their marked histrionic talents, and he gives you, 
joy of hearing a real singer really 
sing. And that, after all, is the ideal combination. 


at the same time, the 


It is truly hard to imagine anything more impressive or 
more deeply thrilling than to hear Mr. Clark sing such a 
giant inspiration as Campbell-Tipton’s “A Fool’s Solilo- 
quy.” This big song must be sung by a big singer. The 
whole character of the thing is bigness, strength, the im 
mense power of manly suffering and aspiration. But it 
also, and in no less degree, requires a singer who can pro 
deep expression. And 
Mr. Clark combines these things as do few, very few, ar- 
tists of this generation. Mr. Clark leaves this week for 
Portugal, where he is booked for a series of concerts and 
recitals. Before closing these remarks, I must not fail to 
mention the excellent impression made by Mr, Clark’s ac- 
Gordon Campbell, who plays his whole pro 
including the many encores, from memory, and 


duce masterly studied effects of 


companist, 
gram, 


plays it with such perfect surety and confidence that one 
never has that disagreeable feeling of fear lest he should 
forget. It was altogether a most remarkable performance 
and worthy of the highest praise. 

nner 


On the same evening, at the hall of La Trompette, 
that excellent society which does so much for the highest 
ideals of musical art, Norah Drewett was the soloist, 
giving three Chopin numbers: Prelude, op. 45, nocturne 
in F major and fantasie in F minor, and playing the piano 
part in the Schumann quintet with the Hayot String 
Quartet. Miss Drewett shows that sort of mastery of the 
instrument which is entirely sunk beneath the wonderful 
beauty of her interpretations and her intense musical in- 
stinct. The mere technical part of her performance sinks 
out of sight, as it does with all really great artists. You 
may know perfectly well that what she does is technically 
perfect, that it is difficult in the extreme, but, for the 
moment, and as long as her playing lasts, you forget it 
entirely, just as, when you listen to the playing of a great 
symphony orchestra, you entirely forget that the individual 
players are performing an astonishing feat of virtuosity. 
They get no credit for it, for we generally never give them 
a thought, and I know not how else to express the perfect 
charm of Miss Drewett’s playing than to say that you are 
equally unconscious of any feat of virtuousity on her part. 
I suppose this is due in part to her absolute mastery of the 
instrument and her perfect and manifest ease, but it must 
also be due in part to her deeply poetic nature which, par- 
ticularly in these Chopin numbers, can be characterized as 
nothing less than nine te senad That there is also largeness 
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and passionate, almost virile, strength in this nature was 
clearly. shown in the great Schumann quintet. That is a 
work which can only be interpreted on broad lines, and to 
say that this production of it by Miss Drewett and the 
Hayot Quartet was satisfactory is to give only a vague 
and all too small impression of the fullness of their effects 
and the excellence of their ensemble. Miss Drewett comes 
again to Paris later in the season, after playing in Monte 
Carlo, and will then be heard here in recital. 
anaes 
Last year, you will no doubt remember, Gabriel Pierné 
“discovered” a much neglected genius named Ernest Fan- 
elli. Mr. Pierné gave some of Fanelli’s compositions, writ- 
ten twenty-five years ago, at one of the regular concerts of 
the Colonne Orchestra, and there was a great excitement, 
due, mostly at least, to what seems to have been a mere 
chance remark of Mr. Pierné’s on the remarkable merit 
of this composer's work and the really surprising fact that 
no one could be found to perform it in all of twenty-five 
years, And, considering the sort of stuff that the orches 
tras are constantly giving us, it is really a very remark- 
able fact indeed that Fanelli could get no one to try his 
compositions, especially so in view of the fact that he was, 
himself, an orchestra player. For these orchestra players 
generally find a friend in their conductor, who is willing 
to try out their work if it is even nothing more than tech 
nically correct. Although I did not see them, my impres 
sion is that our American papers took up Fanelli as an item 
of news and set him up as being a second Beethoven or 
Wagner and I know not what else. The scene at the Chate 
let last year on the occasion of the first performance of 
these well-advertised works is one that will not soon be 
forgotten (and I may add in parenthesis that no one who 
was there could possibly ever again doubt the value of ad 
vertising!) Unless my memory deceives me, | believe | 
remarked at the time that it was one of the most pathetic 
of sights, this poor man being dragged out before the 
fickle public and set up as an undiscovered Wagner with 
the manifest certainty of being forgotten by that same pub 
lic in almost no time. The inevitable has taken place 
Mr. Pierné, having discovered this genius, no doubt felt 
it to be a part of his duty to uphold him, and he gave 
another of his compositions this last Sunday, with the re 
sult, of course, that the opinions of different members of 
the public were very much divided. There was some hiss- 
ing, and the fact that the applause overshadowed it and 
drowned it only shows that many of us are too good heart- 
ed to wish to hasten any honest man’s demise—and | 
must add that the French public is invariably kind in 
such matters. 
anne 
Now what is this Fanelli? Considering the fact that 
his work was written more than twenty-five years ago it 
is only fair to say that he was one of the real inventors of 
a certain modern school of musical landscape painting 
This was tried a littlke by many composers, but never 
proved popular with the public at large. The landscape 
painting itself would be no weakness were there any real 
ideas back of it, but it seems, in Fanelli’s case, as in most 
cases of the same kind, that everything has to be sacrificed 
to “atmosphere.” This music also lacks human passion and 
feeling entirely. Fanelli is more interested in the fact that 
it is moonlight than he is in the fact that there are lovers 
in the moonlight. Where most of us are interested only 
in the lovers Fanelli is interested only in their surround 
ings. That exactly expresses it. But it must not be for 
gotten that he grew up just at the age when there was a 
craze for symbolism, That symbolism has now died. We 
found Ibsen’s characters “with vine leaves in their hair,” 
and Hauptmann’s frogs croaking at the bottom of the well, 
and all the rest of that attenuated, bloodless Burne-Jones- 
ism, too thin blooded for our daily consumption and, like 
the pure food faddists, we have gone back to beefsteaks 
and mutton chops and left all of that “faded rose leaf’ 
sentimentalism of the super-esthetes to the hangers on of 
the old school. We have got past Fanelli, and a good 
thing, too, but we cannot help regretting, for the sake of 
simple humanity, that he did not have his chance when this 
school was in vogue. If he had, he would have come down 
to us admired and respected, one of the great ones of his 
generation. We can but be sorry for him. Poor Fanelli! 
Rae 
On Wednesday last, February 19, the first of the con 
certs of modern French instrumental music, of which a 
series is to be given this season by the Publisher Durand, 
was given at the Salle Erard. The program is of such in- 
terest that I give it in full: 


Quatuor 4 Cordes 
Assez lent—Animé, 


Gustave Samazeuilh 


Vif et léger, 
Lent et soutenu. 
Gaiement et pas trop vite 
Sillages, 3 Piéces pour Piano (1st Audition) 
Sur le Rivage 
Socorry 
Dans !a nuit. 


..«««-Louis Aubert 


Lucien Wurmser. 
Sonate, pour Violoncello et Piano (op. 27) . Louis Vierne 
Poco Lento—Allegro moderato 
Molto largamente. 
Risoluto—Allegro molto 
Fernand Pollain et Auteur 
Chanson et Danses pour Instruments 4 Vent Vincent d’Indy 


Flute, hautbois, 2 clarinettes, cornet, bassons. 


This quartet by Samazeuilh is a very remarkable work 
in many ways. It is very modern, has passages and move 
ments in 5-4 and 7-4 time, and the melodies and motives 
have that curious modern turn impossible to describe, but 


the composer is more of a disciple of Wagner than of De- 





CHARLES W. CLARK AND HIS ACCOMPANIST 
GORDON CAMPBELI 


bussy. There is little evidence of the whole-tone scale 
The harmonic effects, which are constantly too “thick, 
are gained by chromatic alterations of the chords, and these 
endless alterations of the natural harmonies simply destroy 
the melodies. Here and there we find a passage which 
is redlly beautiful, and these passages are generally Wag 
nerian with the simplicity of “Tristan.’’ But the composer 
seems afraid of being simple and immediately falls back 
into his ordinary confused style. Yet this work stands out 
among the many I have heard more or less recently as 
being one of the best. The composer evidently possesses 
a very complete technic. I understand that he is quite a 
young man, If so, there is a possibility of him finding 
himself Let us hope so. 


Che “Sillages” of Louis Aubert show that he is advanc 
ing along his chosen path very rapidly indeed, Whether or 
not this path will lead either to popularity or fame is an 
other question. These things are wonderfully pianist 
wonderfully powerful, but at times almost too discordant 
It seems to me that Aubert has got beyond himself, but, 
at the same time it can never be said that the man who 
put together such works as these is not a great, a very 
great, composer. I have been more charmed by some of 
Aubert’s earlier works, which are beautiful—this last work 
cannot be called beautiful; it is grand, sublime, strong, im 
mense, but it is above most of us. I am a great admirer 
of Aubert. I think that he and Florent Schmitt stand sid 
by side at the head of the French school of the younger 
generation, but I do not understand fully all of the works 
of either of these men 


nne 


Louis Vierne, whose cello sonata was played at this 
concert, is the famous blind organist of Notre Dame. The 
work is not very remarkable, but is well constructed and 
sympathetic and made a good impression. The composer 
got much sympathetic applause. My readers know that I 
cannot stand or understand the compositions of d’Indy 
so I will spare them my criticisms of these songs and 
dances by which I was greatly bored 





Oeuvres de 
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D’UNE PRISON 
O MA CHARMANTE 
TOUJOURS 


chez R, et M. Lion & Cie., Editeurs de Musique 
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Organ Recitals in Portland, Me. 
Portland, Me., February 22, 1913 

lhe Kotzschmar Memorial Organ, presented to the City 
ot Portland by a former citizen, Cyrus Hermann Kotz 
schmar Curtis, of Philadelphia, is proving to be not only 
an inspiration to the musically cultured, but a source of 
true enjoyment and broadening education to the general 
public [his magnificent instrument is said to be the 
fourth largest in the world, and is probably surpassed by 
none in volume and beauty of tone. Will C. Macfarlane, 
formerly organist of St. Thomas’ Church, New York, has 
been engaged as municipal organist. The music commis 


sion, composed of three prominent men, has charge of th 


organ It is the policy of this commission to give th 
people of Portland good music at the lowest possible 
price A series of twenty subscription recitals was ar 
ranged to take place fortnightly trom October, 1912, 
July, 1913; single admissions each ten and twenty-five 
cents. The first part of these programs include representa 
tive compositions trom the classical and modern schools 
of organ music, while the second half is usually devoted 
to operatic selections. Lluminating annotations are pro 
vided by Mr. Macfarlane. 

Every Sunday afternoon at three o'clock a free orga 
service is held, which consists of an organ prelude, th 
singing of “America” and two well known hymns by 1 
audience, an invocation, a ten-minute talk by some min 
ister in the city, and a forty-minute organ recital by Mr 


} 


Macfarlane [hese services have been attended by great 
crowds of people of all nationalities and creeds 

On Sunday, December 22, the first free annual per:orm 
ance of the Advent and Christmas portions of “The Mes 
siah’’ was given under Mr. Macfarlane’s direction by a 
of the Choral Art Society, 


the local Festical Chorus, the Rossini Club, the Kot 


chorus composed of members 


schmar Club and the various choirs of the city, with local 


soloists assisting. Fully 5,000 people crowded the hall and 
foyer, and hundreds were refused admittance after every 
available bit of standing room was occupied 

On Christmas morning, the City of Portland offered its 
citizens a musical gift in the form of an hour's tree organ 
concert, and the program given by Mr. Macfarlane on thi 
occasion was especially selected to fit the holiday season 

At the tenth subscription organ concert, held February 
6, Mr. Macfarlane was assisted by Franklin Holding, violi: 
ist, who is a great favorite with the people of Maine, hi 
native State 

On Sunday, lebruary 9, the thirteenth free organ service 
was held. The entire floor of the auditorium was reserved 
for the largest gathering of boys ever assembled, wh: 
were in attendance at the Maine State Y. M. ¢ A. Boy 
Conference. Mr. Macfarlane prefaced the playing of each 
selection with a few remarks concerning the composer, th 

ymposition and an explanation of the organ combinatio 
to be used. The 1,500 boys sat enthralled during the pr 
gram, and at the close demonstrated their delight most 
enthusiastically E. S. Smuivru 

Isabel Hauser Plays in HacKensachk. 

Isabel Hauser, the pianist, recently returns to New 
York from a Middle Western trip, played at a concert 
Hackensack, N. J., on the night of February 28, assistin 

| 


\lexander Saslavsky in interesting program. \ 





Heller, soprano, was another artist of the evening Mr 


Saslavsky and Miss Hauser opened the program with tl 


César Franck sonata, in A major, and these artists closed 
the oneert with the Dvorak onatina, op. 100 Ea 
played solos; Miss Hauser performed “Un Sospirc 
Liszt, and Mr. Saslavsky wave the Prize Song from 
Meistersinger” and Kreisler’s caprice, “Vennois.” .Mr 
Heller sang an aria from “Madama Butterfly” and song 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Leoni and pros Katherine 
Lively played accompaniments for the violinist and sing 
Miss Hauser has a number of club engagements t 


this month, as well as several private musicales, for wh 


she is always in demand 
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30a Sackville Street, Piccadilly W., 
London, England, February 22, 1913 


According to the present schedule the Thomas Beecham 
f grand opera at Covent Garden will conclude Sat- 
March 8 During the six weeks of the Beecham 


e will have been given twenty-one operatic per- 


ces and fifteen performances by the Russian ballet. 


f the twenty-one operatic performances, fifteen have been 
Str ind the remaining six by Wagner. To con- 
tatistically, eight performances of “Der Rosenkava- 

are of the schedule; four of “Salome,” and three of 
Elektra Of the Wagnerian operas four of “Meister- 


i two of “Tristan and Isolde” complete the meas- 
first “Meistersinger” performance will be given 
nd, incidentally, it may be mentioned that it will 
« first performance of the work in London in some 
eat lhe cast of this evening’s performance is con- 


nF Claire Dux 
na ; Franziska Bender-Schafer 


\ ‘ohne von Stolzing Herr Kirchoff 
Hans Sachs -oeeeHerr Weil 
Beckmess« Herr Gura 
Pogner .-Herr Knupfer 
David sewe Herr Schramm 
Thomas Beecham, conductor 
RRR 

An interesting event in this week’s arrangement was the 
ippearance of some new artists in the sixth performance 
f “Der Rosenkavalier,” which was conducted by Herr 
-Ziemssen. The, name part was taken by Aline 
inden, the young German singer who was the or‘ginal 
alome, in Strauss’ first performance of that work. At 
Covent Garden, last Thursday, Fraulein Sanden sang the 
f the Rosenkavalier beautifully. Her voice is of very 
timbre and quality and she uses it with fine discre 

Hier characterization of the role was quite in con 

t to that of her predecessor in the London perform 

ce, Eva von der Osten, who made so successful an im 
n in the part through the “impassioned,” eloquent 


ised into her dramatic reading. She gave to 
e character of the mature man more than that 
It was a very interesting study to com- 


Fraulein Sanden adhered 


pat wo interpretation 
trictly to the naive character of the page Octavian; one 
never f t for second his youth, the refined and 
mannered youth of the French court of the eight- 
th century; the suggestion of timidity; the cleverly as- 
f embarrassment when he appears in the maid’s 


und dre nd later, when, in the third act, he faces 
e ma bout town Baron, clothed in his rightful gar- 
the gift f great dramatic and histrionic capabili- 


. Yeatman Griffith ‘tecras’ 
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ties were disclosed by Fraulein Sanden. The role of Octa- 
vian is one of extraordinary difficulty in its histrionie re- 
quirements. Vocally, it makes its true Straussian demands 
and all singers are well acquainted with what that means. 
3ut however beautifully the role of Octavian might be 
sung, the vocal perfection would never suffice to make it 





MR. AND MRS. BERTRAM SHAPLEIGH, 
With their ponies and cart and pet monkey, which is sitting on the 
back of one of the ponies 


acceptable on the stage. It is a “strong” acting part and 
of peculiar requirements. It is a kind of “principal boy” 
part, a principal boy part that must be acted as well as 
sung, and a part in which the feminine note must not pre- 
dominate. It is very easy to make it somewhat repellent, 








THE DUET. 





or not altogether palatable; it has not the redeeming qual- 
ity of being classical or biblical by which, through the fine 
flavor of its antiquity, much might be forgiven. it is all 
too modern; too near to yesteryear; to the phases of life 
all too familiar, and environment all too well understood 
In Fraulein Sanden’s impersonation a great refinement pre- 
dominated; she played the part of a page of truly noble 
family, a gentleman at heart, if not in the conventions. It 
Che role of 
the Princess, as played by Madame Brugelmann, did not 


was a notable interpretation in every respect 


‘ome up to the requisite standard of refinement or dig 
nity, neither did the singer do justice to the beauties of the 
music. A word of great praise is due Claire Dux, who in 
both casts sang the role of Sophie with great charm and 
beauty of voice; and to Paul Knipfer as the Baron Ochs, 
a role in which he is masterful, though the role itself is 
anything but commendable or interesting in either ethical 
idea or in its histrionic demands on the impersonator. An 
awfully dissipated old roué has no particular charm, either 


on or off the stage. However, Herr Knupfer succeeds in 
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creating a certain interest through the perfection of his 
characterization. Vocally, he is all that may be desired. 
Rene 
The conductor of this sixth performance of “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” was Herr Schilling-Ziemssen, of Frankfurt, His 
presentment of the score was notably along very different 
lines of musical conception than that made familiar by Mr. 
Beecham. The latter is, at all times, essentially en rapport 
with the intensity of mood that is often the great charac- 
teristic of the Strauss idiom. Mr. Beecham never fails in 
eloquently delineating this attribute, which, coupled to his 
appreciation of the strong rhythmic sense and feeling for 
the dramatic note that find equally so prominent a place in 
the Straussian scores, make invariably of his readings de- 
lineations that are of Strauss at his best. With Herr 
Schilling-Ziemssen, however, Strauss in his “Rosenkava- 
lier” became more often than not extremely dull and 
seemingly all too often musically verbose and long drawn 
out. The entire reading lacked in the note of exaltation 
A much greater virtuosity and brilliancy was needed in the 
interpretation of the work. 
RRe 
The first performance of “Salome” was given February 
18. Madame Ackté appeared in the name part, Hermann 
Weil as the Prophet, Madame Sangendorff as Herodias 
and Franz Costa as Herod. Mr. Beecham conducted, and 
the entire performance was one of great distinction. Ma- 
dame Ackté’s interpretation of the role of Salome is too 
well known to need further comment. Hermann Weil's 
fine resonant voice was heard to great advantage in the 
rather limited part of the Prophet. 
nRe 
Georg Henschel’s only recital this season took place at 
Bechstein Hall, February 18. Mr. Henschel was heard in 
one of his characteristic programs, constructed of lieder 
and the art ballads of Schubert, Schumann and Loewe. 
rhe opening numbers were Schubert’s “Ganymed,” “Ihr 
Bild” and “Der Zurnende Bards,” sung and accompanied 
by the singer with all the charm of his finely poised voice 
and sense of mood contrast so delicately adapted to the 
differing mood and manner. Schumann’s “Standchen” and 
“Ballade des Harfners” followed, and the closing number 
of the group was Loewe’s “Die verfallene Miihle,” the lat- 
ter song interpreted with tremendous power of realism. A 
truly wonderful creation, or re-creation, it was. In the 
second group the same arrangement as to composers was 
retained, as it was also in the third and last group. Two 
Schubert numbers came first, namely, “Der entsiihnte 
Orest” and “Der Leiermann.” If all else were excluded 
the concert of last Tuesday would remain memorable by 
the great art of the interpreter as exemplified in the last 
named song. Nothing finer could be imagined for this 
particular song than Mr. Henschel’s portrayal. After this 
came Schumann’s “Die Lowen braut,” “Zwei Venetianische 
Gondellieder,” and the “Archibald Douglas” by Loewe. 
Again the singer convinced by his sincerity, his command 
of nuance and finish of phrase, and his grasp, as in all his 
interpretations of the innate, the sometimes hidden mean- 
ings, of the really great songs. Six songs completed the 
closing group. Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus” and 
“Der Schmetterling’; “Ich grolle nicht,” by Schumann. 
given with just the right artistic degree of feeling, and the 
same composer’s “Der leidige Frieden”; the two closing 
numbers, Loewe’s “Husaren-Abzug” and “Edward.” Of 
this last number, it is so essentially a Henschel song that 
nothing more need be said of it. As presented by Mr. 
Henschel it is one of the greatest of all songs. 
RRR 
At his concert last Saturday afternoon, Melsa, the very 
talented young Polish violinist, again demonstrated his fine 
art in a series of compositions, which included Corelli's 
“La Folia,” some excerpts from Bach's second sonata, the 
D major Chopin nocturne, and other numbers. He pro- 
duces a tone of singularly appealing timbre, and his intona- 
tion is absolutely of the degree of perfection. And in the 
Corelli variations there was the expression of the greatest 
refinement and delicacy, as in the Chopin nocturne the 
same germ of expression and beauty of timbre made of it 
a number of exquisite charm. He was assisted by Mina 
Caldow, contralto, who sang with much good taste a num 
ber of songs. Charleton Keith accompanied. 
RRR 
At the seventh of the regular series of symphony con- 
certs by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, given at Queen’s Hall 
February 15, Frederic Lamond was the soloist, playing the 
Tschaikowsky concerto for piano in B flat minor. He gave 
a tremendously effective reading of the work and was re- 
peatedly recalled. Mr. Lamond has gained a great repu- 
tation as a Beethoven interpreter, but he proved, last Sat- 
urday, that he is not limited to one master alone in his 
power to recreate. Mr. Lamond, who was born at Glas- 
gow, Scotland, in 1868, has achieved a great success on the 
Continent as a pianist, and last May his symphony in A 
was given at Queen’s Hall by the Queen’s Hali Orchestra 
under Sir Henry Wood. 
Raue 
Felice Lyne has returned to London for the spring and 
summer season, and was heard for the first time this year 
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at Albert Hall, February 15, when she sang the “Shadow 
Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” with her accustomed 
charm and finish of vocal technic. She will again be heard 
at these same concerts today and March 1. 
nRe 
The Wessely String Quartet gave the first of four con- 
certs scheduled for this season at Bechstein Hall, February 
15. The program was made up of Beethoven’s C major 
quartet, op, 59, No. 3; Fauré piano quintet, with York 
Bowen, pianist, and Dvorak’s quintet in E flat, op. 93, en 
titled “The Nigger,” in which work James Lockyer was 
the second viola player. The Wessely Quartet, composed 
of Hans Wessely, first violin; Spencer Dyke, second violin; 
Ernest Tomlinson, viola, and B. Patterson Parker, cello, 
occupies a recognized position in London’s musical life, 
each season giving a series of attractive programs, which 
are invariably presented with taste and fine musicianship 
The tone of the Wessely Quartet is exceptionally good 
quartet tone; the balance of the four instruments is ex 
cellent, and the ensemble work always of an unanimity of 
musical feeling, tone and gradation of tone. The program 
of last Saturday was of more than ordinary interest inter 
pretatively. The reading of the Beethoven C major was 
particularly well conceived, revealing strength, nobility and 
poetic delicacy in the presentment The Fauré was ex- 
ceptionally attractive, imaginative and evidently possessing 
much sympathetic charm for the four interpreters. Also, 
in the Dvorak work, the full value of the composition found 
expression, though it is not particularly attractive The 
second concert takes place March 1. 
nner 
Emil Sauer has had conferred upon him by the King of 
Saxony, to whom he is court pianist, the great honor of 
the Order of Albrecht. 
nre 
Always an interesting artist in all he does, Campbell 
McInnes gave the first of his two recitals arranged for 
this season at Aeolian Hall, February 18, when he brought 
forward a program of miscellaneous construction, contain- 
ing some well written English songs and others in Italian, 
French and German. It is difficult, in a great degree, to 
make one of those miscellaneous programs of much mu- 
sical or aesthetic value. There is such a thing as too great 
a variety; the contrasts may be too forcible; and, again, 
a m‘scellaneous program may not be sufficiently impressive 
on the side of its variedness. It may be said that it was 
in its relationship to the last named condition that Mr 
McInnes’ program erred. There was a monotony of mood 
in the opening group with the exception of the closing 
number by Bach, “Hat man nicht mit seinen Kindern,” 
which was given with excellent taste. This opening group 
was constructed of “Vergin tutt’ amor,” Durante; “Star 
vicino,” Salvator Rosa; “Calde sospiri,” Rontani; “Pu- 
pillelle ardenti,” Falconieri; Schumann's “Stirb’ Lieb’ und 
Freund”; “Die heiligen drei Kénige,” Lange-Miiller, and 
the above referred to Bach number. OPthe group in Eng- 
lish which contained songs by Ernest Walker, Hamilton 
Harty, R. Vaughan Williams, C. A. Lidgey and Graham 
Peel, the most attractive of the listed songs was “The Rock 
of Rubies and the Quarry of Pearls,” by Ernest Walker, a 
song of great melodic charm and of a definite and sus- 
tained mood. Some French songs brought the program to 
a close; these were “La Procession,” César Franck; two 
songs by Bruneau, “Les pieds nus” and “Le sabot de 
fréne”; two Breton songs, “L’Angélus” and “Ma douce 
Annette”; Hahn’s “D’une prison,” and “La chanson du 
Tambourineur,” arranged by Weckerlin But, as in the 
first group, there was not differentiation sufficient, in the 
songs or in the interpretation. Mr. McInnes possesses a 
very agreeable well trained baritone voice, and he has the 
artistic sense for contrast, but this latter is not always in- 
troduced with strong enough emphasis. However, he never 
fails of being interesting, his quality of tone is always 
good, and he is a well school musician with a keen sense 
of values. At his second recital, March 10, he will sing 
the Schubert “Winterreise” in its entirety. 
nerer”e 
With the London Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch, 
conductor, Arthur English composer, 
brought out his symphony in D minor, entitled “Thalassa,” 
at the Queen’s Hall, February 17. An attractive, well 
written work, the symphony is a work that compares most 
favorably with compositions of other members of the Eng- 
lish school. It proves the composer's orchestral tech- 
nic, and is built around themes of most original and at- 
tractive material. Under Arthur Nikisch it was a work of 
much polish, freshness and a certain brilliancy. A set of 
symphonic variations by Mr. Somervell was also p'ayed. by 
Donal Tovey and the orchestra 


Somervell, the 


Evetyn KagsMANN 





I like this Bohemian life; 
The music is simply immense 
You wine and you dine 
While the violins whine, 
And all for a mere 40 cents. 
—Pittsburgh Post. 


Milwaukee, Wis., February 26, 1913 
The Arion Musical Club gave its second part song con- 
cert on February 13 at the Pabst Theater, under the di 
rection of Daniel Protheroe. The club was most fortunate 
in its selection of soloists for this concert, Lucy Marsh 
a well known New York soprano, and Clarence White- 


hill, baritone of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, won 
much favor with the large audience and were obliged to 
repeat the duet, “La ci darem,” from “Don Giovanni” 
(Mozart). Lucy Marsh possesses a soprano voice of lovely 
quality and much flexibility and was at her best in the 
numbers which made demands upon her powers as a col- 
oratura singer. Her opening number, “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise” (Charpentier), was sung with much skill, 
and her perfect intonation and clear enunciation were 
greatly admired. Her group of English songs comprised 
“The Nightingale 
Has a Lyre of Gold,” Whelpley; “Birth of Morn,” Leoni, 
and “Love is the Wind,” by MacFadyen 


the following: “Memory,” by Meaghley; 


One of the most 
effective songs in this group was “Memory,” by Meaghley, 
given a most artistic interpretation by Miss Marsh, and 
evoked storms of applause. Altogether Miss Marsh made 
a splendid impression on Milwaukee music lovers, and was 
the recipient of flattering applause and floral offerings 
Although Clarence Whitehill had been heard here in op- 
era, this concert marked his first appearance as a lieder 
singer. His voice is one of the most beautiful heard her: 
in recent years and is capable of expressing every emotion, 
from the tender love phrases, which abound in “Would 
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God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom,” to the highly 
dramatic “Der Doppelganger,” by Schubert. The latter 
song was given a remarkable interpretation, and in the 
writer's memory. has never been surpassed. Mr. Whit 
hill’s German diction is superb and created much comment 
among the cultured Germans present. The. 
War Song,” 
of much musical worth 


“Egyptian 
by Henry K. Hadley, proved to be a work 
It is well written for the voice, 
and the very colorful accompaniment which Mr. Hadley 
has provided is highly effective. Mr. Whitehill gave a 
fine reading of this song and could easily have repeated it 
For an encore he sang a negro song by Sidney Homer 
which gave him an opportunity to display a fine mezza 
voce. His enunciation, whieh is one of his greatest 
charms, made this little song one of the delights of the 
evening, and Mr. Whitehill graciously granted a repetition 
Charles Dodge, the Arion Club's gifted accompanist, sup 
plied most artistic background for Miss Marsh and Mr 
Whitehill, and also supported the club in several numbers 
with his usual good taste. The club, under Protheroe’s 
firm baton, did some admirable singing in Pinsuti’s “Moon 
light and Music,” but the best effort of the evening was 
the artistic rendition given the “Lullaby,” by Elgar. The 
singing of the altos in this number was notable for the 
purity of tone and general excellence in phrasing. The 


program was brought to a close with a spirited rendition 


of Eaton Fanning’s “Liberty,” with Miss Marsh and Mr 
Whitehill singing the solo parts. This composition is of 
a rather bombastic nature and lacks the musical qualities 


of the same composer's “Daybreak,” which was sung with 
so much success at the last Arion Club concert. The sing- 
ing of the male chorus, and especially the tenor sectien, 
was not up to the high standard the club has set for itself. 
RRR 

Leopold Godowsky gave a piano recital at the Pabst 
Theater, February 9, under the direction of Clara Bowen 
Shepard, and aroused the utmost enthusiasm by his remark 
able exhibition of finger technic. Mr. Godowsky opened 
his program with a Beethoven sonata, op. 81, which was 
given a highly intellectual reading. This was followed 
with two Mendelssohn songs without words, given in 
his inimitable style The Brahms-Paginini “Variations”’ 
brought into prominence the almost unlimited variety of 


dynamic effects and created a furore Godowsky’s ar 





‘ 
rangements of the “Pastorale” by Corelli, “Tambourin” and 
“Musette en Rondeau” by Rameau, “La Coquet” by Dan 


drier, and “Gigue” by Loeilly, were truly works of art, 
h 
h 


and were played with that refinement so essential to the 
music of the Renaissance period. Mr. Godowsky acceded 
to the insistent demand for a repetition of the “Gigu« 

All his tech 


nical resources and unusual musicianship were brought to 


which was greatly enjoyed by the audience 


bear on the Chopin sonate, op. 58, and this resulted in a 


} } 


performance of this work seldom equalled. It is doubtful 


whether any living pianist can surpass him in such works 


as Liszt’s F minor study and his own symphonic meta 


morphoses of “Kuntslerleben” by Strauss. In the last 


named number he achieved a veritable triumph and was 
called back again and again and was finally obliged to 
grant an encore, playing the Liszt “La Campanella” in 


most electrifying fashion 


zene 
The first of a series of chamber concerts given by J 


Erich Schmaal, under the auspices of the MacDowell Clu 
took place at the Athenwum, February 13, and attract 





large audience rhe program was as follows 
Trio, E flat (piano, clarinet : M 
Messrs J. Erich Schmaal, Oscar Dost and Albert Fink 
Variatior E flat a theme by Rol Ss t 
(plans f hands Bra 
Variations, of n a theme by Beethov “ 
four hands t ‘ 
I : h and J. } h S " 
(Quartet, op. 1 (plat ¥ n, clar and violos Walter Ral 
Messrs. Sc! il, I k, Dost and Hug Bach 
nae 
Frank Olin Thompson, one of the new acquisitions t 
! 
the piano department of the Wisconsin servatory of 
Music, gave a highly interesting recital at Conservatory 


Hall on February 6. He opened his program with the Bach 
chaconne transcription for the piano by Busoni and gave 


a good account of himself in this very difficult number 





This was followed by the Schumann sonata (op. 22), in 
which the pianist displayed a well developed technic, good 
tone production, and a nice regard for phrasing. The an 
cantino was especially well played and was heartily ap 
plauded, and the rondo presto was n a brilliant rend 
tion Other numbers on the progra were two « t 
etudes by Poldini, reverie by Ruifork, serenade by Strau 
(transcribed by Mrs. Beach), ballad by Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach, and two songs without words by Mendelssohn, 
and the Liszt arrangement of the same composer's “Wed 
ling March” and “Elfin Chorus.” 
zn ne 

Milton Rush, a talented boy of sixteen, and pup rf 
lacob Moerschel gave a piano recit | Febr lary 4 att 
St John’s Cathedral Auditorium. A capacity audience w 
in attendance and enthusiastically applauded the boy's ef 
forts. He elected to open the program with a sonata c 
posed by himself, which the writer unfortunately was un 
able to hear A group of Schumann compositions, which 
embraced the followinge—“Vore il Prophet Griller 
“Das Abends Nachtst . novelett 





(op. 21, No. 1), “Warum” 


with much technical skill and g taste in the matter of 
phrasing. The Chopin group, which included a valse, no 

turne, prelude, berceuse, polonaise and scherzo, revealed 
him as the possessor of more tl tsual talent, for all 
these numbers were played with an unusually good insight 
as to their musical value That he will develop wit! 
proper training into a pianist of merit seems certain. Hi 

work reflected much credit on his teacher, Mr. Morschel 
and both are to be congratulated on the s1 the 


chieved at his first public recita 


Rar 
Friends of Sara Alice Rich will te 
her very successful vocal recital in Colun ee J 
she has been a voice teache na llewe f V n. H 
program included songs French. German. Italian a 
English, and brought her most flattering notices f1 the 
press. Since leaving Milwaukee ee years ag ( 


been a pupil of Victor Maurel in New York 
ALEXANDER MacFapys 


Gabriel Dupont’s opera, “La Glu” (tl! ul me for 
catching birds), text by Henri Cain, was produced for the 
ret time t Geneva, Switzerland February 14, bu* bad 
I aid to be responsible chiefly 
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All artists appearing in Vienna desiring mention in 
this letter will Kindly see that ticKets are sent to 
this office. 


Piaristengasse 46, | 
Vienna VIII, February 19, 1913 


At the third regular concert of the Gesellschaft d.r 
fusikfreunde in Wien, with the Konzert Verein Orches- 




















VITNNA VOLKSOPER 


tra and Franz Schalk, of the Royal Opera, as director, ap 
peared the three opera singers—Emma Hoenig, Alfred Bo- 
ruttau, and Dr. Nikolaus Schwarz as soloist. Assisting 
these were the singing society of the Music Club and 
Royal Organist Prof. Rudolf Dittrich. The first and sec- 
ond numbers were motets, being arranged for sixteen and 
cighteen voices respectively, The first was “Saul, was ver 
folgst du mich,” by Heinrich Schiitz, and the other “Ich 
aber bin elend,’ by Brahms. Following were two new 
choruses in deuble quartet arrangement by Karl Prohaska, 
derived frem poems by Kliopstock and C. F. Meyer. Three 
orchestra numbers, “Nature,” “Life” and “Love,” formerly 
known as “In der Natur,” “Carneval” and “Othello,” by 
Dvorak (given for the first time in their original connec- 
tion), aroused considerable attention. These works sus- 
tained an unbroken connection and a clear purport of the 














RRONZE STATUE OF SIEGFRIED AND THE DRAGON 
BEFORE THE ROYAL OPERA 


poetical idea which the compositions are supposed to de 
pict: Handel's “Dettingen Te Deum” for solo, chorus, or- 
chestra and organ, was the concluding number. The solo- 
ists deserve much praise for the creditable way in which 
they entered into their performance. To Franz Schalk is 
due much of the ‘success this society has won, for through 
his artistic ability and untiring efforts the body is able to 
waintain the high standing set forth by its instructive and 
varied programs 
aae 

A charity concert given by the Deutschen Hilfsver- 
cines, in Grossen Musikverein Saal, secured the Konzert 
Verein Orchestra and the Royal Kapellmeister, Arthur Bo- 
danzky, from Mannheim, together with the celebrated 


VIENNA (f/ 


Metr« politan Opera singer, Mme. Charles Cahier, and Ru- 
dolf Berger, of the Royal Opera in Berlin. The two or- 
chestra numbers played were the Beethoven overture to 
“Egmont” and the fifth symphony. I must mention the 
admirable way in which this Mannheim conductor handled 
the orchestra. The men were as if transformed, and un- 
der his baton new life and new perceptions entered into 
them as a whole, and their performance left little to be 
cesired. Mrs. Cahier, a well established favorite in Vienna 
and former member of the Royal Opera here, was in her 
best form and won storms of applause. The regular num- 
bers sung were an aria from “Alceste,” “Ich bin der Welt 
abhanden gekommen,” “Wer hat dies Liedlein erdacht,” by 
Brahms, and “Die Allmacht,” by Schubert. To these were 
added several encore numbers. Rudolf Berger upheld his 
share of the honors by the style in which he sang the 
‘ Liebeslied” from the ““Walkiire” and the “Gralserzahlung” 
from “Lohengrin.” 
nner 
The fifth evening concert given by the Tonkiinstler Or- 
chestra in Grosser Musikverein Saal was under Oskar 
Nedbal’s direction, and had as soloist Hermann Giirtler, 
the concert singer. A Wagner program was given, con- 
sisting of the “Faust” overture, the “Siegfried Idyll,” the 
overture to “Fliegende Hollander,” two vocal selections. 
“Ein Schwert verhiess mir der Vater,” and Siegmund’s 
“Liebeslied” from the first act of “Walkiire.” The “Char 
freitagszauber” from “Parsifal’ and the vorspiel to the 
“Meistersinger” also were given. The Wagnerian enthu- 
siasm was at work as usual, and the large hall was crowded 
with the faithful admirers and followers of this greatest 
of all masters. The readings by Nedbal were quite in re 
lation to the value of the works, with the exception falling 
upon the “Parsifal’” number. Here he was less successful 
and aided by the orchestra produced a far from pleasin 
rendition. The soloist sang with a suitably equipped voic 
and possessed an artistic understanding that made his wer 
very interesting. 
nRre 
Hermine Kahane, a popular young pianist of the Lesche 
tizky school, gave her concert in the Bésendérfer Saal 
Her program included a Bach prelude and fugue from the 
“Wohltemperiertes Klavier” and “Sicilienne,” “Le coucu,” 
by Claude Daquin; menuet by Mozart-Schulhof; the Cho- 
pin B minor sonate and polonaise in A sharp major; Schu- 
bert's B major impromptu; Brahms’ “Capriccio” and an 
“Etude heréique” by Leschetizky. Fraulein Kahane has 
had much direct training under the professor and her play- 
ing portrays the advantages thus afforded. Her perform- 
ance won for héft a brilliant reception, and her many 
friends and admirers were profuse in their showers of ap- 
preciation and congratulations, as a result of which the 
artist’s room was stacked with many wreaths of flowers. 
RRR 
Much interest has been aroused in the American Musical 
Club, of Vienna, and the growth of the club and the en 
thusiasm shown by its working members must necessarily 
win for it a place of distinction and the success of a noble 
cause in behalf of the many English speaking students of 
music who are attracted here to pursue their callings. The 
last concert was held on February 14, at which the par- 
ticipating artists were Lola Tesi, violinist; Hermine Ka- 
hane, pianist; Julian Lubowsky, cellist, and Henry Roth- 
man, vocal soloist. The program excited special interest, 
due to the appearance of Miss Tesi, a favorite pupil of 
Rosé, and Fri. Kahane, of the Leschetizky school. The 
violinist, though of youthful years, has won for herself 
enviable fame in Vienna and neighboring cities and her 
pleasing rendition of several short selections for the club 
on Friday afternoon plainly confirmed her great gifts. 
Fri. Kahane played the third Chopin sonata, op. 58, in her 
own artistic manner, which | have described in another 
portion of my letter. Mr. Rothman, a young American, 
who is studying for the opera here, sang the Schubert 
“Wegweiser” and “Prinz Eugen,” by Loewe. Mr. Roth- 
man has been a very successful student in his line and ex- 
pects to enter the Volksopera here in Vienna next year 
His voice has good rich qualities and it is hoped that he 
is on a fair way to success. The cellist, Herr Lubowsky, 
played a sonata and several short selections. He produces 
a broad, pleasing tone on the instrument, and adds to his 
artistic charm by a genuine understanding of music. 
nRne 
In passing along Lichtenstein Strasse one comes upon 
the palace and surrounding gardens of the Prince from 
whom the street has derived its mame. It is not the palace 
nor its Maceneas predecessors (who through their love of 
art collected an enviable group of about eight hundred 
of the classic master works, among which Rubens and 
Van Dyck occur at frequent intervals) that interest us, 


but the Russian sculptress and painter, Feodorowna Ries, 
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who through the favor of the Prince has her own snug 
little home and studio salons nestled in one corner of the 
gardens. Not only does this lady excel in her chosen art, 
but she has happily won over the social world of Vienna 
to her creative and active ability and has made for herself 
a queenly position among the royalty of this capital. The 
direct connection and aid with which this influential per- 
sonage serves the musical life of Vienna lies in her cus- 
tom of giving weekly musicales and receptions in her 
studio rooms. The acknowledged creme de la creme of 
Viennese society, as well as noted professional people, 
compose the audiences and many are the aspiring young 
artists, who in making a favorable impression on their in- 
fluential listeners, have found a ready and assisting hand 
to start them upon their desired careers. To Fritzi Neu- 
mann a share of the credit can be given, for through her 
acquaintance in the student world and her quick insight 
into real quality of prospective material, the programs 
have risen to a standing ranking with the very best in 
Vienna. 
nenre 

The home of Addie Funk was the scene of a very en 
joyable afternoon musicale and reception at which the 
guests were composed chiefly of music students and pro 
fessional people. The affair was one of the series of 
several which Miss Funk annually gives to the American 
and English colony of Vienna and for which the students 
show their appreciation by attending in goodly numbers 


The afternoons are spent in enjoyable chatter amid the 
serving of dainty refreshments, with a later flavor of des- 
sert in the guise of a short program offered by local tal- 
ent. For this meeting the artists were: Ermst Wiedfield, 











THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE OF VIENNA 





violinist, and Stephane Zimmer, vocalist. Mr. Wiedtield 
had chosen short numbers from Schubert, Popper and 
Kreisler, which he gave in an effectual manner. The vocal 
soloist sang selections from “Norma” and “Troubadour” 
by Schlemmer, with a very pleasing and well trained voice. 
Victor C. WinToN. 





MUSIC IN HOUSTON. 
Houston, Tex., February 12, 1913 
Ten important concerts, with several pupils’ recitals, 
musicales, etc., were given in Houston during the two 
weeks preceding the Lenten season. All drew large audi 
ences, attesting musical appreciation in this city. 
nnre 
January 24 the Treble Clef Club gave its second concert 
with Luella Chilson-Ohrman, the Chicago soprano, and 
Hans Richard, a Cincinnati pianist, as soloists. The club, 
Julian Paul Blitz, conductor, sang the cantata “Night,” 
by Saint-Saens, which showed careful study, but was not 
effective, as the tone quality lacked a carrying quality, the 
pianissimo falling flat and sounding empty. A Spanish 
cradle song, sung in Spanish, was enthusiastically received. 
A barcarolle was accompanied by Jules Albert Jahn, the 
composer, formerly a resident of Houston, who came from 
his present home in Ft. Worth to take part in the presen- 
tation of his work, which possesses much merit and was 
well received. Madame Alda is announced for the third 
concert in April. 
nar 
Haydn's “Creation” was given at the Second Presby- 
terian Church on January 28, under the baton of Mrs 
Robert L. Cox. A chorus of forty solo voices gave the 
choral numbers with magnificent volume and richness of 
tone. The soloists were Ione Towns, a young soprano, 
who added to her reputation by a finished delivery of 
“With Verdure Clad.” Anna Tomfohrde, whose expres- 
sive singing of German lied has won her a host of ad- 
mirers, was not at her best in the air “On Mighty Pens,” 
though she phrased well and made some fine pianissimo 
effects. Aida Chrisman’s full soprano was at its best in 
the solo and obbligato in “The Marvelous Work.”’ Price 
Boone, a young tenor, who shows marked aptitude for 
oratorio, sang splendidly “In Native Worth” and in the 
trios with Mrs. Cox and Joseph Meyer, the latter also 
singing with fine style “Now Heaven in Fullest Glory 
Shone.” Linnie Nielsen-Asbury, whose name appeared on 
the program as soprano soloist, was ill, hence her num- 
bers were given to other members of Mrs. Cox's vocal 
class, who showed their thorough training in being able 
to give so fine an account of themselves with only a few 
days in which to learn the difficult numbers. Standing 
room was at a premium. 
2ae 
The Combined Clubs’ second concert, assisted by Efram 
Zimbalist, the noted violinist, called out an audience of 
several thousand at the City Auditorium. The beautiful 
voices in the Women’s Choral Club are a delight to the 
ear. Their numbers were pleasing though less ambitious 
than should be given with such wealth of vocal material. 
The Houston Quartet Society of men’s voices sang three 
“popular” numbers more suited to a glee club than to a 
body of singers who have much to their credit. Zimbalist’s 
art, combined with his youthful appearance, appealed to the 
audience instantly, several encores being demanded 
aeae 
The first open meeting of the Girls’ Musical Club at the 
elegant home of Mrs. Edwin B. Parker emphasized the 
spendid work being done. A résumé of their first quar- 
ter of study showed a thorough understanding of the be- 
ginnings of “musica! form.” Illustrations of early “folk 
songs” were given by Ione Towns and Anna Tomfohrde. 
Scarlatti and Pergolesi numbers were essayed by Mrs 
Spencer, a local contralto. The culmination of counter- 
point was exemplified in the “Gloria” from Palestrina’s 
Mass, “Missa Papae Marcelli,” sung by Mrs. Wenzel, 
Mrs. Lillard, Mrs. Boone, Mr. Olliver, Mr. Meyer and 


The almost unearthly beauty of this com- 
was repeated in re- 


Mr. Kennedy. 
position was so impressive that it 
sponse to a general request and will be sung again at one 
of the three lectures to be given by Dr. Surette, of Oxford 
University, under the auspices of the club. Mrs. J, O. 
Garr trained the singers in this number, which presents 
many difficulties, being scored for six voices, without ac- 
companiment. Mrs. Gentry Waldo, a woman of rare men- 
tal attainments and broad musical intelligence, is the or- 
ganizer and inspiring leader of this club. Many of Hous 
ton’s ablest and most sincere musicians are her active 
supporters in the work she is guiding with gratifying re- 
sults. Among them are Mary Elizabeth Rouse, Loutse 
Daniels, Mrs. Edwin B. Parker, Mildred Foster, Ima 
Hogg, Mrs. Herbert Roberts, Mrs. Wenzel, Mrs. Robert 
L. Cox. 
Rare 
Ellen Beach Yaw appeared in concert at the City Audi- 
torium January 30. Miss Yaw won warm praise for her 
great artistic gain since heard here three years ago. Her 
phenomenal upper register remains as of old. To this she 
has added variety and nuance of tone in the lower ranges. 
nRe 
Bonci, the renowned tenor, drew a good sized audience 
cn February 6, being at his best in the “Pagliacci” aria 
nner 
A local quintet under. the leadership of Julian Paul 
Blitz, cellist, promises to become an important factor in 
local musical circles. The Twilight Musicale given as their 
initial appearance took place in the New Majestic Theater 
An audience of capacity size and fourteen boxes filled with 
the social and musical elect attested the popularity of Mr 
Blitz. Most gratifying was the reception of this, the only 
concert of chamber music, ever given here except the Oc 
tober appearance of the Kneisel Quartet. A Debussy num 
ber had to be repeated and general enthusiasm prevailed 
throughout the program. This quintet will be heard regu 
larly at the New Rice Hotel, which is equipped with a 
concert hall and ballroom of imposing size. 
nae 
The Houston Art League, of which Mrs. Gentry Waldo 
is president, has secured Ysaye for a concert in April 
M. A. C 


SAN DIEGO MUSIC. 
San Diego, Cal., February 10, 1913 

The Chamber Music Society gave its initial performance 
Thursday afternoon, January 9, at the Wednesday Club 
The following program appealed to a surprisingly large 
audience, the artists taking part being much pleased. The 
whole performance was one of artistic effectiveness: String 
quartet, op. 37, in A, Benjamin Godard; trio, “Noveletten,” 
for piano, violin and cello, Niels W. Gade; string quartet, 
andante cantabile, op. 11, Tschaikowsky; trio, “Noveletten,” 
Niels W. Gade. Florence Schinkel Gray, piano; Jacques 
Sternberg, violin; Emil C. Reinbold, violin; Richard 
Schliewen, viola; George Dille, cello. 

nae 

David Bispham, who recently gave us the advantage of 
his ripe musical knowledge in recital at the U. S, Grant 
Auditorium, also made many friends by his kindly spirit 
toward one of our local composers, S. Camillo Engel, who 


“ 


not only had the pleasure of hearing two of his songs beau 
tifully sung, but who was admirably introduced to his 
townsfolk and requested by Mr 
companiments himself. The two songs received close at 
tention, and at their finish Mr. Engel and Mr. Bispham 
were accorded a great round of applause. 

TYNDALL Gray. 


tispham to play the ac- 
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De Pasquali with Schubert Choir. 
Bernice de Pasquali, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has recently sung twice with great success at Mas- 
sey Hall, Toronto, with the Schubert Choir. The follow- 
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BERNICE DE PASQUALI 


ing Toronto press notices go to show how brilliant has 
been her triumph in that musical city: 

Madame Pasquali’s second appearance at the final Schubert Choir 
Concert last night scored her another triumph No singer has 


more thoroughly enthralled an audience in Massey Hall, and the 
great qualities of her voice, and the marvelous technical gifts she 
has cultivated, were all shown most brilliantly in last night’s 
program. The Mad Scene from Thomas’ “Hamlet” was her first 
number, and the versatility of the performance was remarkable. 
It was a marvelous exhibition of coloratura vocalism in which 
the limpidity and liquidity of her voice were shown at their purest. 
Cooke’s “Persian Serenade,” with a cadenza specially written for 
the singer, ending in a trill on the supreme pitch, was a wonderful 
performance. More than ever must she be regarded as in the 
front rank o {the great sopranos of the world.—Toronto World. 





Madame Pasquali, the assisting vocalist, captured the hearts of 
the audience by her brilliant rendering of the florid “Sempre Li- 
bra” aria, from “La Traviata,” . . In the solo ;art of the 
“Lorelei” she displayed real dramatic power and passion.—Toronto 
Daily Star, 


Remarkable was her Mad Scene from Thomas’ “Hamlet” in 
which the wonderful puality of her coloratura soprano was so re- 
vealed. . . . In her group of four songs, “Birthday Song” 
(Clarke), “This and That” (Franz), “The Last Dance” (Ware) and 
“Persian Serenade” (Cooke), with the nightingale cadenza written 
specially for Madame Pasquali, the latter aroused particular enthu- 
siasm. An encore brought Ecklund’s “Swiss Echo” song. Tor- 
onto should indeed be indebted to the Schubert Choir in allowing 


it to hear so marvelous a soprano.--Toronto Daily Star. 





Bernice Pasqauli, the great prima donna soprano from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York, sang « recitative and aria from 
Verdi’s opera “Traviata,” a group of songs and took the solo parts 
in the Mendelssohn number. In the Verdi compositions Madame 
Pasquali sang the florid passages in a wonderful’manner. Every 
note was clear in the network of scales, trills and arpeggios. In 
the group of songs her ability to interpret the versatile and poetic 
thoughts of the composers was evident and made all her singing 
interesting.—Toronto Evening Telegram, 





Madame Pasquali sang as her first number a recitative and aria 
from Verdi's “Traviata” that displayed at once the remarkable 
power and the liquid sweetness of her voice. This was followed 
by a group of four songs, “Komm, wir wandern zusammen,” by 
Cornelius; “Plus de tourments,” from “Le Cid,” with Messenet’s 
setting (particularly good in its shading); “War ich nicht ein Halm,” 
by Tschaikowsky, and “Thou Brilliant Bird,” of Felicien David, the 
last with orchestral accompaniment that gave remarkably fine de- 
scriptive quality to the music.—Toronto Mail and Empire. 





To no artist have Toronto music lovers rendered a greater ova- 
tion than was given Madame Pasquali at the final concert of the 
Schubert Choir last evening. The full glory of her wonderful voice 
as revealed in her varied program places her in the front rank of 
the great sopranos of the world.—Toronto Daily News. (Advertise- 
ment.) 





Laffitte Sings His Farewell in Montreal. 

Leon Laffitte, the French tenor of the Montreal Opera 
Company, has sung his farewell and is on his way back 
During the season, Mr. Laffitte was heard with 
great success as Don José in “Carmen,” in the title role 
in Gounod’s “Faust” and other romantic and heroic parts. 


to Paris. 


Some of the recent newsaper opinions from Montreal, 
loronto, Ottawa, Quebec and Boston are appended: 
“CARMEN,” 


There was a new Don Jose in “Carmen” at the Opera House 
ast night in the admirable person of Leon Laffitte, the French 





LEON LAFFITTE 


na s » debut here earlier in the season 
with Miss Bori in “La Boheme.” The lyric feacures of the part 


the soldier enamored of Carmen are seldom so well sung as they 
were last night Boston Journal 


Leon Laffitte was seén as Jose for the first time here He found 
good opportunity to display his vocal powers in the part and 





sang with impressiveness and often with a high degree of skill. 
He made his voice more telling than his action in the dramatic 
passages.—Boston Globe. 


Laffitte, as Don Jose, seemed to be singing his favorite role. We 
ought to mention especially all his arias and also his duets with 
Carmen and Micacla, in which he surpassed himself as a dramatic 
artist, who knows how to keep hig voice well in hand. When sing- 
ing with his partners. Thanks to him, some passages were ex- 
quisite, which might easily have been spoiled, had the tenor only 
thought of himself! We may add also, that Laffitte is an admirable 
actor, that his Don Jose was really a living, suffering, desperate 
creature in the dramatic scenes, and when all is said we are still 
far from exaggerating the magnificent efforts of this excellent artist. 

L'Evénement, Quebec. (Translation.) 


“FAUST.” 
Mr. Laffitte was much more at home than in any part he has 
taken here. His singing had beauty of tone and expressive qual- 
Soston Globe. 





ities and he was a romantic figure. 


Mr. Laffitte’s previous appearance during the week led one to 
expect great things of his Faust Certainly the most critical was 
more than satisfied. The extraordinary unusual thing about his 
singing is the easeful manner with which he achieves his high 
notes. His production is faultless in “Salut demeure.” This was 
amply demonstrated when he took his high C with absolute ease 
and with a perfect tone. Mr. Laffitte was in superb voice, he sang 
always with warmth and at times abandon, especially in the garden 
scene his attack was sure; his fidelity to pitch flawless.—Ottawa 
Citizen. 


Laffitte was a Faust without a fault, his voice lends itself ad- 
mirably to this role and it was enhanced by his brilliant qualities 
as an actor. He was in great voice, his success was repeatedly 
applauded and this great artist proved his title to the same.—Le 
Soleil (Quebec). 





“HERODIADE.” 

M. Laffitte as John rose to greater heights than he has yet at- 
tained. The feeling and beauty of his voice brought out the ardor 
of the prophet without sacrificing his dignity.—Toronto Mail and 
Empire. 





“TOSCA.’ 

Laffitte also was irreproachable as a singer and a dramatic actor. 
In all our recollections we have not heard such a tenor and among 
the most celebrated who have given this role of Cavaradossi no one 
has given it with so much elegance, beauty and sincerity. fis 
tenors lack the physique and others a sufficiently powerful voice, 
but Monsieur Lafitte’s voice was also supple and rich.—Evéne- 
ment (Quebec). (Translation.) 

“BOHEME.” 

M. Laffitte as Rodolphe sang the lines of the lover with an ardor 
and tenderness which even in the first act brought such great ap- 
plause that for some time the action of the scene was suspended. 
In the death scene he attained a thing not often witnessed on the 
stage, a semblance of grief which for the moment seemed the 
thing itself.—Toronto World. (Advertisement.) 





Maurice Berotzheimer, formerly American vice consul 
and deputy corsul general in Vienna, committed suicide 
there recently. He was the husband of the late Mare 
Geistersinger, a German light opera soubrette well known 
for a time in Europe and America. 
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\f ST. LOUIS 


St. Leuis, Mo., March 2, 1913 
The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra presented the fol- 
lowing program for its thirteenth concert on Saturday 
night : 


Symphonic overture, Hiawatha .. 


...E, R. Kroeger 


Symphony in G minor ............... Pee, tee 
Concerto in A minor, op. 16 casi eines sabeh bee texs d.eucame aa 
Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Music, from Walkiire ........Wagner 
Overture, The Flying Dutchman ..............+. .. Wagner 


There are pianists with and without that much-abused 
term “temperament” who appear at our symphony concerts 
Gennaine Schnitzer belongs to the “temperamental” class 
It would probably be better to use the word “musical” in 
her case, The listener feels that her adherence to the 
various marks of expression in the score is not due merely 
to impressing upon her mind just where the fortes and 
pianos, the crescendos and diminuendos are inserted by the 
composer, but that even if there were no such indications 
on the printed page, she would observe them correctly by 
intuition. She plays as if she thoroughly enjoys her work 
and not merely because she has a task to perform, in which 
she must acquit herself in a creditable manner. Conse 
quently the audience soon partakes of the same “joy in 
well doing,” and enters sympathetically into the perform 
ance of the pianist The Grieg concerto gives Miss 
Schnitzer an opportunity not only to display her natural 
exuberance and spontaneous warmth, but also (in the slow 
movement) the tender and poetic side of her nature. She 
succeeded in the latter as well as in the former. On the 
whole, she won the hearty approval of the large audience 
and was obliged to play two encores, the Schubert-Tausig 
“Marche Militaire,” and Victor Staub’s “Sous Bois.” Mr 
Zach entered into the refined and poetic spirit which per 
meates the Mozart G minor symphony throughout with his 
usual tactful sympathy for the “classic school.” The deli 
cacy and melancholy charm of the first movement; the ex- 
pressiveness of the second; the rhythmic swing of the 
third, and the controlled animation of the last were all 
properly portrayed in the Zach interpretation. The “Walk- 
iire” music was most enthusiastically received, but th 
“Flying Dutchman” overture seemed one number too 
many, as the concert had passed the two hour limit when 
the opening notes sounded, and the audience seemed hardly 
in a mood to digest any more music 


nner 


Master Saul Cohen, a boy of sixteen, and a pupil of one 
of our foremost viclinists, Victor Lichtenstein, gave a re 
cital at the Sheldon Memorial on Wednesday night. The 
program was as follows: 


Barcarolle : Chopin 


Der Nussbaum Schumann 


Auf dem Meere -+»»Franz 
BO WEE? cai deseces Wolf 
Mrs. Lichtensteir 
Introduction and rondo capricioss« Saint-Saéns 


Saul Cohen 


Song of the Shepherd Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Songs My Mother Taught Me b paeues .... Dvorhk 
Tune Thy Strings, Oh Gypsy ‘ Dvorak 
Mrs. Lichtenstein. 

Caprice Viennois ‘ Kreisler 
Chant de la Fileuse ...... ..Drdla 


Saul Cohen 
Tuscan Folksong (La Colomba).... : Arr. by Schindler 
Down in the Forest Landon Ronald 
Love is the Wind MacFadyen 
Mrs. Lichtenstein 
Hebrew song and dance .. Zimbalist 
Hungarian dance ......... ‘ Nachez 
Saul Cohen 
Master Cohen possesses a warm, vibrant tone, and was 
equal technically to all demands in his selections. Espe- 
cially well played were the Kreisler and Zimbalist pieces. 
An audience which neary filled the charming hall received 
him most enthusiastically. Mrs, Lichtenstein, possessor of 
a rich mezzo-soprano voice, sang in excellent taste, being 
at her best in the Franz, Korsakoff, and Ronald songs 
Her ennunciation is exceptionally good. Claire Rivers, a 
pupil of Ottmar Hall, played her solo well, and was a most 
satisfactory accompanist 


One of St. Louis’ serious and conscientious pianists is 
Nathan Sacks, who has given frequent recitals in St 
Louis and vicinity with much success. He has established 
the Sacks School of Music, which is rapidly being recog- 
nized as one of our leading institutions. A pupils’ recital 
took place Friday night at which the following program 
was rendered in good style: 


Piano duet—birthday music Bohm 
Florence Jacobson and Nathan Sacks 
Solo, Aragonaise (from hallet Le Cid) Maseenet 
Frances Trabue. 
Solo, Second Marurka Godard 
Phyllis Gerak 
Solo, Amorosa Egghard 


Mignon Rosenthal. 


Solo 
Serenade, A flat , Liebling 
En Badinant D'Ambrosio 
Marie Telthorst 
Solo, Pierrette Chaminade 


Norma Haines, 


Piano duet, Mazurka, A major iad . Nevin 
Marie Telthorst and Nathan Sacks 
Solo— 
Murmuring Breezes .......ssssceeescevceces . .Jensen-Niemann 
Polonaise, F sharp minor ° Reinecke 
Margaret McHale 
Solo— 
Nocturne, E flat ; : Chopin 
Butterfly ote , ‘ . Grieg 
To the Spring Grieg 
Dorothy She t 
Solo, Sonata Pathetique Beethoven 
Nellie Fuller 
Solo— 
On Wings of Song Mendels n- Liszt 
A la bien Aimee (valse) Schuett 
M Arthur Kurtz« 
Berceuse Chopit 
Parente Thalberg 
Mrs. Nathan Sacks 
nm Re 


he third of Ernest R. Krayer’s lenten recitals took plac: 
Saturday afternoon. The program was 


Sonata in E flat, op. 3:, No Reethoven 





Etudes Symphoniques, op. 13 Schumann 
23 oe . Chopin 
E . —e Liszt 

RRR 
Arthur Davis, organist at Christ Church Cathedral 
gave his eighteenth organ recital at the Cathedra Th 


program included the following 


Suite in E minor sorowski 
fhe Lost Chord (by request) Sullivan 
Vocal s Jephthal Louis Retter 
aoe Habberton 
Minuet in A Boccherin 
Seng of Sorrow G. B. Nevin 
Alla Marcia Petral 
mre 


The members of Alexander Henneman’s advanced pian 


j 


and vocal class presented the following program Thursday 
night at Henneman Hall 
Piano duet, The Ride of the Valkyries Wag 
Vocal solos 

Du Bist Wie Eine Blume 


Schumann 





Siegmund’s I e Song, from Walkdre Wagner 
James F. Su n 
Vocal trio, The Mariners Randegger 
Marie Cahill, John Stemme and Meyer Millner 
Vocal solos 
Die I ele Liszt 
Habar , from Car Biz 





The Hour Late, from Faust Gounod 
Home to our Mountain rrovatore Verd 
I Keener D und Mack Mad 
Voca os 
Good-bye 
Celeste Aid f Aid 
John Stemme 


Piano solos 
Mazurka, op. 68, No, Chopin 


Valse Impromptu Raff 


Vocal solos— 


Prayer from Freischitz Weber 
Vaise song, from Romeo and Juliet Gounod 
Annette Reichard Brown 
Octet, Love and Mirth Vogrich 
Lillian Keener Dunne, Annette Reichard Brown, Mary Cunniff 
Magdalen Schifferie, Marie Cal Lillian Grable, Mary 


Maiben Alien, Clara Igou 
Vocal solos 


Einsamkeit Schubert 
Rondo, from Freischiitz Weber 
Meyer Millner 
Chorus from Trovatore Verdi 
Be (ant Choral Club 
nee 


The soloist at the Sunday “Pop” concert was Corinne 
Schroeder, who has studied under Victor Ehling and 
Charles Jacob Kunkel. She is a girl of great promise as 
a pianist and she surmounted the difficulties of the Weber 
‘Concertstiick” with ease 

| an 

Mrs, Rosalind Day and Leo C. Miller have been spending 
some time in St. Louis visiting friends and relatives pre 
paratory to returning to Europe for further musical study 
Mrs. Day was a Lichtenstein violin pupil until three years 
ago, when she went to Brussels to study under some of 
the distinguished masters there. For some time she has 
been in St. Petersburg studying under Leopold Auer. She 
has worked hard and accomplished much, and will undoubht 
edly be heard from on the concert stage when she com 
pletes her studies. Mr. Miller was a Kroeger piano pupil 
and has been for about three years under Ganz. He is also 
Mr. Miller mav 
eventually take up the baton as his life-work 

E. R. Krogcer. 


studying composition under Hugo Kann 
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the world of music 
lovers and masters 
what other famous 
names mean On master~ 
pieces in literature and 


art. 


If you were filling 
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bindings only or would 
you buy authors ? 


Shouldn't the same wis- 
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Leipsic, February 13, 1913. 

The eighteenth Gewandhaus concert under Arthur 
Nikisch is given on the thirtieth anniversary of Richard 
Wagner's death and includes only excerpts from “Sieg- 
fried” and ~“Parsifal.” With the usual Gewandhaus 
chorus, the boy voices of the Thomaner Chor, the basso 
Emil Zoller singing Titurel and Alfred Kase singing 
Amfortas parts, there are only the “Siegfried” death 
music, the “Parsifal” vorspiel, transformation music, 
“Apostelmahls” scene with Amfortas’ complaint, from the 
first act; also the close of the third act. The entire pro- 
gram this evening required but an hour and sixteen min- 
utes, though that was long enough, in view of the somber 
character of all that was given. Nikisch gave particularly 
the “Siegfried” music in very unusual mood and power. 
Kase, Zoller and the choruses sang well and the perform- 
ance was on a high plane of excellence. Though the Ge- 
wandhaus management had admitted many hundreds of 
persons to a Tuesday evening public rehearsal, the usual 
Wednesday morning public rehearsal was sold out a day 
in advance. The Thursday evening house was likewise 
This is the fifth or sixth occasion of the season 
when the Wednesday rehearsal was given to a capacity 
Next week brings the Bruckner sixth symphony, 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” and vocal selections to be 
given by Eva von Osten, of the Dresden Opera. 

nee 

Franz Schreker’s three-act opera, “Der ferne Klang,” to 
his own text, is enjoying strong favor since the local 
premiere on February 9, the work coming on three times 
within the first week. With a good cast, including Aline 
Sanden and the much improved tenor, Schroth, in the prin- 
cipal roles of Greta and Fritz, Conductor Lohse is secur- 
ing very fine performances. As to the opera itself, one 
may say at once that the strong stage attributes of the 
various decidedly stagy inventions, are chief 
bringers of the good fortune. The story is one of lovers 
who reunite after ten years’ separation. The girl’s father 
has bartered her away in a card game and she is com- 
pelled to lead a life of vice until she is found by her lover. 
The musical composer technic represented in the opera 
is of two general types. One is the Wagnerian manner of 
the “Siegfried” “Waldweben” and the other that of Richard 
Strauss. In the first two acts the “Waldweben” manner 
is employed persistently without coming into the “Wald- 
spirit. The second act has-an episode strongly in 
the Strauss spirit, while the third act is thoroughly steeped 
in Wagner and Strauss. The “Waldweben” technic is eas- 
ily identified by the generally muted and sustained orches- 
tra, the needful melodic and character lines being then 
drawn continually in gentle undulation by a flute, a clari- 
net, oboe or violin. Throughout the first act, where char- 
acterization is the principal task, the composer has kept to 
an agreeable spirit of modern convention, but as soon as 
he needed to write real music, as in various places in the 
second and third acts, he has had to follow in the mood 
of one of the great leaders, Strauss or Wagner. As to 
the author’s fine sense for the stage, the second act is 
abundant evidence. Here a chorus off stage and a merry 
party on stage first play in unceasing life and interest for 
eighteen minutes, during most of which time the orches- 
tra is hovering around a couple of organ points, which 
are basis for the dance music going on in the distance. 
\ striking touch is obtained in the last act by employing 
a baritone speaking voice against a tenor in singing voice. 
The opera takes its title of “Der ferne Klang” from that 
part of the plot in which the lover awaits distant harp 
tones to call him to good fortune. The harp tones are 
accordingly introduced at the proper time. On the whole 
the opera may not be called unusually strong, but the 
action is probably the more successful of the two main 
elements. 


sold, 


house. 


text, with 


weben” 


mee 
Philharmonic concert under Winderstein 
Wagner. There were the “Huldigungs- 
overture, prayer from “Rienzi,” “Sieg- 
tenor songs from “Walkiire” and “Siegfried,” 
the “Parsifal’ Good Friday spell and vorspiel, the grail 
story from “Lohengrin” and the “Meistersinger” vorspiel. 
Heinrich Knote was soloist and showed himself extraor- 
dinarily improved since his very bad song recital here six 
years ago. He was accorded a wildly enthusiastic recep- 
tion in this Wagner program. Winderstein had his men 

in fine training and the orchestra played enjoyably. 

neue 
Carl Friedberg’s piano recital brought to Leipsic, for the 
first time, Jul. Weismann’s variations, called “Ein Spazier- 
gang durch alle Tonarten,” and the “Sonata Eroica” by 
Waldemar von Baussnern, director of the Grand Ducal 
Music School at Weimar. The recital had also three 


The eighth 
was entirely of 
marsch” “Faust” 


fried Idyll,” 


Brahms rhapsodies, an etude and the A flat ballade of 
Chopin. As between a Weismann and a Baussnern, the 
former has far more individual and resourceful musical 
mentality. The Baussnern sonata is entirely of good mu- 
sic, in fine and brilliant playing manner, in industrious de- 
velopment of the materials set up, yet the work remains 
only a good modern conventional. The Weissmann varia- 
tions are entirely potent and rich in ideas. There is only 
the question as to whether their value warrants playing 
them all, since they require twenty-seven minutes. Fried- 
berg played splendidly and was warmly received. 
nae 

The beautiful cellist, Lucile Orrell, of Woonsocket, 
gave a recital which was her first public appearance in 
Europe. She played the Locatelli D major sonata, the 
Klengel D minor concerto, the adagio from the Dvorak 
concerto, a cantabile by César Cui and tarantelle by Piatti. 
The young artist played in every indication of musical ma- 
turity, in much fine nuance which never disturbed the com- 
position’s main lines. There were beautiful spirit and grace 
in every phrase she touched, so that her recital was one 
of great enjoyment throughout. A large audience showed 
most cordial appreciation and required encores. The artist 
was immediately engaged for a concert appearance ten 
days later. 

Rae 

The young Roumanian pianist, Muza Germani, long time 
pupil of Teichmiiller, played the Handel chaconne in G 
the Beethoven “Appassionata Sonata,” the seldom heard E 
minor intermezzo, and the Handel variations and fugue by 
Brahms, the Chopin-Liszt “Meine Freuden,” “Maiden’s 
Wish,” Debussy’s first arabesque and the Dohnanyi C ma- 
jor rhapsodie. Miss Germani has about every trait that 
goes in the making of a pianist. Tonal vigor, warmth, in- 
dividuality, impulse, soul, poise and fancy sufficient to 
bring continual relief in tone and expression. 

Eucene E. Simpson. 


LATER LEIPSIC NEWS. 
Leipsic, February 14, 1913. 

The Leipsic correspondent of THe Musicat Courter 
was in Prague, February 7, especially to hear Sascha Cul- 
bertson play Beethoven and César Franck sonatas with the 
Erbprince Lobkowitz. By arriving a day early it was also 
possible to hear the prince play the Liszt Hungarian fan- 
tasie with orchestra, and the piano accompaniments to 
Schubert and Schumann songs, sung by Karl Perron, of 
the Dresden Opera. These two charity concerts, to which 
the prince lent his name and thoroughly valuable musical 
help, were given in the beautiful Rudolfinum. ‘The first 
was to raise funds for completing the St. Veit’s Dome, 
the second in the interests of Czechisch-Slavonic children 
The orchestra which played on the first evening was the 
regular student body of the Prague Conservatory, com- 
prising upwards of sixty youths and misses under their 
own conductor, Heinrich von Kaan, director of the con- 
servatory. 

nee 

The long program of the concert for St. Veit's Dome 
included the Dvorak second symphony, the Mozart D ma- 
jor violin concerto, played by ten year old Pepa Barton; 
Schubert lieder, sung by Karl Perron; the “Schlaflied” and 
“Klagegesang” from Luigi Rossi's opera, “Le mariage 
d’Orphée et d’Euridice,” sung by female chorus to English 
horns, cellos and harps; the Sarasate “Zigeunerweisen” for 
violin; Schumann lieder, sung by Perron, and the Liszt 
Hungarian fantasie with orchestra, played by Prince Lob- 
kowitz. Owing to oversight as to the hour of beginning 
Tue Musicat Courier correspondent, in company with 
Culbertson and a gifted young Russian violinist, came a 
half hour late, also without tickets, since the house had 
been sold out a day in advance Luck had it that the 
genial prince was immediately seen in the corridor, and h's 
highness, in courtesy to Culbertson, immediately led the 
party through the artist room and up a couple of flights of 
stairs, where the trio could still be tucked away in the or- 
gan loft. The symphony was already at the third move- 
ment scherzo, but the two movements heard showed the 
solid content which so uniformly characterized all the music 
Dvorak ever wrote. Then came the ten year old, pocket 
size violinist for the Mozart concerto. Even measured 
alongside the youth and misses of the orchestra. Pepa 
Barton looked shamefully small, but his violin playing 
proved to be a very large affair. Tone of much power and 
quality, that went above the orchestra like a bold thread. 
technic, grace, feeling and much dash were all in the play- 
ing. Perron next sang finely to the prince’s characterful 
accompanying, the conservatory female chorus of about two 
hundred voices gave their numbers beautifully, little Bar- 
ton and Perron each absolved his second turn, and the op- 
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portunity was then at hand to see just how good a musi- 
cian Prince Lobkowitz was in the heavy work with or- 
chestral accompaniment. The performance proved to be 


a brilliant one; in good art, judged by every standard. 
rhe prince is gifted with much fine impulse, and he has 


me 
| 








SASCHA CULBERTSON 
At the rear, his brother Eugene; at the left, his gifted accompanist, 
Otto Nikk! 
acquired technic which remained absolutely clear and reli- 

He played without notes and 
watch the conductor, while him- 


able in every emergepcy 
had plenty of leisure to 
self occasionally setting up a brisk tempo for the proceed 
ings. The prince was recalled many times and he finally 
played a Chopin number in response. At the conclusion 
of Pepa Barton’s second number an attendant appeared 
on the stage and presented a monster basket, heavy laden 
with fruits and sweets of every description, all in heroic 
packages. The audience was in great merriment, and Pepa 
was surprised and delighted, though he was not nearly 
large enough to try to carry the basket If he has eaten 
all those sweets, unaided, since his concert, then it is un 
likely that he will ever be able to play again 
nner 

The Culbertson recital with Prince Lobkowitz included 
the Beethoven D major sonata, the Bach chaconne for vio- 
lin alone, and the César Franck sonata in A major. Fur- 
regular partner, Otto 
Nikkl, Culbertson then closed the concert with the Vieux 
That is 
but for the three or four encores that were necessary. The 


ther accompanied by his touring 


temps E major concerto , the concert was closed 
last of these was played after the lights had been turned 
out. The public had remained in the dark until the artists 
appeared to play again In view of unvarying approval 
which has been read in Musica Courrer European re 
ports for upwards of four years, and the many fine critiques 
reproduced from other sources from time to time, the pub- 
Sascha Culbertson 


the musical world finds one of its most extraordinarily 


lic may have become convinced that ir 


gifted players. Through the entire four years the Leipsic 
correspondent of this paper has not been able to speak in 
terms of moderation, but always in the superlative, as of 
one of the most extravagantly enjoyable among all violin- 


ists Of whatever class or age So in the recent concert at 





Photo by Langhans, Prague. 
DR. FERDINAND ERRPRINZ LOBKOWITZ 


more lapsed into honest 
doubt that an Ernst, a Wieniawski, or that Paganini him 


self ever played the violin 


Prague the correspondent onc 


more demoniac intensity, in 


1 


greater tonal volume or purity, in a wider range of musi 


cal expression, or in preeminently scholarlike laying out 
of the musical forms 


itself has nothing to show that any of those exalted mas 


The violin compositional literaturé 


ters had any superiority over a Culbertson of the present 


day, and a comparison of general nineteenth century musi- 


cianship with the general twentieth century violin musician- 
ship is vastly in favor of the present. The Culbertson dash 
through the technical difficulties of very amazing sort is 
now one of the most wildly exhilarating velocity tests that 
can be conjured up, and just where the difficulties begin 
piling up is where he begins to take enjoyment in his wild 
keyboard scorching. Through every moment of this de- 
lirium his violin rings true as a bell, in consummate ex 
actness of intonation and in the fine, rich spirit of a warm- 
ly endowed musician. For the time a discriminating mu 
sician willingly forgets the musical discrepancy as between 
Beethoven and Vieuxtemps, for the sake of seeing and 
hearing the violin played to the extreme limit of all its 
technical and tonal resources. 
ee 

While the Culbertson-Lobkowitz concert was still new, 
Sascha had had the power alone to arouse the audience 
with the Bach chaconne, to be recalled three or four times 
before being allowed to retire. As in all of Sascha’s play 
ing of the present, the musical intent went before the tech- 
nical, yet there were startling violin arpeggio effects of 
great musical interest, and it is probable that this was the 
first time that a Prague audience had ever heard chords of 
three tones held out firmly on a violin’s A, D and G strings 
at once. The rest of the concert was also played in great 
excellence. Prince Lobkowitz played the piano parts to 


the sonatas in very perfect balance with the violin. His 





HUGO KAUN 


highness and the violinist were enthusiastically recalled at 
each number, and great floral wreaths were presented t 
both 


nnre 
Dr. Ferdinand Erbprince Lobkowitz was. born in 1885 at 


tolin, Bohemia He studicd jurisprudence at the German 
University, then-music under Weyrich, Henri de Kaan and 
In hi 


for charity he has played the Brahms and Schumann pian 


Bernhard Stavenhagen everal public appearance 


quintets with the Bohemian quartet, and once in Vienna 
at the home of Fiirst Fiirstenberg. In Prague he has twic« 
played for the benefit of the Patronat der Jugend, beside 
the above reported concerts for the Prague Dome and th 
Czechisch-Slavonic children On February 24 he plays 
again in Vienna for charity, once more giving the Liszt 


Hungarian fantasie with orchestra. T prince is a gen 





tleman of kind address and great consideration for all thos« 
During his acquaintance with Cul 
called at the hotel to take 


the young violinist automobiling, his highness himself each 


who may be near him 


hertson the prince has sometimes 


time sitting at the stecring gear Tur Musicat Courter 


correspondent has also acknowledge mvch courte 
shown by the prince in the course of two concerts and a 
morning rehearsal The Lobkowitz family has been iden 


century, a Count Josef 


ommittee 


tified with music for more than 
Lobkowitz having been member of the first 
of Prague Conservatory 
zee 
The Prague Conservatory, whose student orchestra and 


female chorus performed superbly under the fine leading 


of the conservatory director, was founded in 1811 At 
the centenary, two years ago, the institution issved in Bo 
hemian and in a German translatior four hundred pace 


festival volume mpiled by Johann Branberger and incor 


porating the A. W. Ambros writings of 1858. While sn« 
cifically tracing the history of the conservatory, thi 1 
wable book throws many a side light upon the life of dis 
tinguished musicians, as Friedrich Smetana and Anton 


Dvorak, the former of whom once applied for the honor 


of being director of the conservatory A large space is 
given to reprint of all the programs in which the conserva 


tory and its students formally appeared in concert repre 





senting the institution. Within the hundred years the con 





servatory archives had become unusually rich in 


documents of famous personages and in its working 











PRINCE LOBKOWITZ ON THE STREI 

of music for every form. So it was possible at the cen 
tenary to have a special exposition of music from that of 
Orlando Lasso to modern times, further a M rt 

many paintings and drawings, and musical instruments of 
the sixteenth to nineteenth centuri 

neRrere 
Though the inte r ty Prague inds n rally 
is the center of Bohemian lit ture a ilture, its few 
nusic publishers had not beet t und bring out 
the more important work iB mian nposet in 
it much { the utput nta { 

Berlin, Leipsix nd Vienn Neverthele the Prag 
houses of Fr. A. Urbanek and of Jan Hoffmann carry m 
trictly Bohemian national work nt er, more sal 
ible forn The Ur an eT 1 

r the original rig! t B t f Smetan 
nd Sdenko Fibich perati ’ tral worl lo 
many atalogue number f inst ental at . i} meert 
works by Jos ph Nesvera and | pn ; I erste! Lhe 
Urbanek firm i es also an English catalogu f all t 
work Eucene FE. Simpson 

The Magic of Music. 

\ few weeks ago Chauncey Olcott was billed to p 
of the smaller citi f Mint ta, and on account of the 
big floods in the vicinity of t town train connection 
were missed and Mr. Olcott i} mpan hid not ar 
rive until it was time for the curtain to rise The , f 
of the opera house was nervous and in front of the ! 
tain after getting the audience quiet said Lad nd 
gentlemen, I am very rr t tate that ' mt o! 
bad railroad ervice Mr. © tt and his company ve 
ifrived in town and will not } bie to start the perf 
ance before thirty minutes Thi peect ‘ re ted witt 











earty applause Then, a r ' : . 
was in good humor ntinned | S nd gentler 
im order to p the tiv . ring ft wait 

tra will pla | ’ 

ence for nt na ¢ ‘ r 
ind shricked tit Smitty! Smitty! Don’t le the | 
play We'll be quiet nest w y San Fr 
Argonaut. 
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INGA ORNER soprenc 


Metrepotiian Opera Co. and Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


Miss Daisy GREEN cone Ne 





Ensemble Accompanying 


Hote! Monticello, 36 West 64th Street, New York 
Tel. 1390 Colombas On tour with Lille Ormond for twe years 





MIHR-HARDY 


Address: JOWN BELL, Mer. 204 WEST 94th ST., NEW YORK Telephone 2488 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 

Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

i West 34th Street - - New York 


Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Musie Columbie University 
Condactor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Phone, Morning. 7070 








Address, 49 Claremont Avenue 


COMPOSER PIANIST 
J 0 a % Concert and Recitals 
instruction 
Room 16 Metropolitan Opera 
AD AM House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Uw WA ANT EG RICE. 


CONTRALTO 


CARL HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 


Exclusive Management: 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, ° ° 








New York 


John J. McClellan in Europe. 


John J. McClellan, of Salt Lake City, Utah, first organ- 
ist of the famous Mormon Tabernacle and Dean of the 
Utah Conservatory of Music, is spending this season in 
Europe, having obtained a year’s leave of absence. At 
present he is in Italy, but during the autumn and early 
winter he was in Berlin, where he studied organ with 





JOHN J. McCLELLAN AT THE ORGAN OF THE 
TABERNACLE, SALT LAKE CITY 
Serrhard Irrgang, composition with Alexander von Fie- 
litz and piano with Alberto Jonas. Mr. McClellan found 
the months spent with these masters exceedingly profit- 
able, Irrgang is the leading organist of Berlin, and dur- 
ing his studies with him McClellan frequently was privil- 
eged to play upon the organ of the famous Berlin Cathe- 


dral. He also paid a visit to Alfred Sittard, his noted col- 
league, of Hamburg, where he played upon the new organ 
of the St. Michael’s Church in that city. This is one of 
the greatest and finest organs in the world, having recent- 
ly been built at an expense of half a million marks. Both 
von Fielitz and Jonas are men of international reputation, 
whose names are well known in-America. The eminent 
Spanish pianist has been singularly successful in training 
piano teachers and Mr. McClellan has profited to an 
unusual degree by his course with him, a circumstance 
that will be of influence in the Utah Conservatory of 
Music, for Mr. McClellan is not only dean of that conser- 
vatory, but is also the head of the piano department and 
is actively engaged in piano instruction. 

On leaving Berlin in the middle of February, Mr. Mc- 
Clellan visited Vienna, Budapest, Venice, Naples and 
Rome, where he is now stopping. He will also visit Pisa. 
Florence, Genoa and Milan before leaving Italy, and then 
repair, via Switzerland and Strassburg, to Paris, where 
he will still further perfect himself in the art of organ 
playing by taking a course with the celebrated C. M. 
Widor. Thus will Mr. McClellan’s highly interesting and 
successful season in Europe be brought to a close. 

Through the initiative of Mr, McClellan the Utah Con- 
servatory has adopted a unique system, which enables that 
institution to bring instruction to no less than 160 differ- 
ent towns in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming. The Conserva- 
tory maintains studios in all of thesé towns and each one 
is visited once a week by an efficient teacher, who is either 
a graduate of the Utah Conservatory or of one of the well 
known Eastern schools of music. Thus each pupil in all 
of these towns secures a personal lesson weekly and the 
teacher leaves written instruction sufficient for the rest of 
the week. All pupils are required to take weekly examina- 
tions, sending in papers to the home institution, and in 
this way a high standard is maintained. This work is ac- 
complished with a corps of sixty-five teachers. 





EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall - - New York 
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mmm LESLEY MARTIN, 2: Canto 


STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Wend, Sastueee 
Hutcheson, om Kine, George Gillet, John 
| Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


912—Thirteenth Season—1913 
October 11, 1912—Aprtil 12, 1913 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 
Tourtng - December 98-14 
Weekes - «February 10-15 


Address alll icath to the Bus! Office, 1314 Pennsytvanta 
Building 


VIOLIN w2o5re 


Recognized as the leading Institution for Violin Playing in this 
Country, where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor Ovide Musin. 
The specialt SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuoso 
Professor at the Royal Conserve 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
essentials to a perfect technic and 
control of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re 
quired to master them. 

Scientific lessons by sorennaee? 
ence may be had from Tro 
Musin by Violinists who cannot 
come to him for personal instruction 

Madame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 
limited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice, 
yroper articulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
Freme h, German and italian 


Address: OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, New York 




















OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contralto, formerly of 
the Conried Grand Opera Co; Mme. Marte id, So- 
rano, Metropolitan Opera Co; Mme. Bernice de quail, 
rano, Metrepolitan Opera Co; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 
Chicago Grand Opera Co.; Allen . Seneneey, Sasa, Met- 
opolltan (Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, mdon Opera 
House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme, Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so 
rano; Laura Combs, soprano; Flosease Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
John Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 
Telephone 687 Lenox. 
STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 


Spalding Plays Yost Composition in Europe. 
Albert Spalding, the. American violinist who is touring 
Europe this season, gave a recital at Bergen, Norway, 
February 4. Among other numbers he played a “Dance 
Caprice” by Gaylord Yost, who is head of the violin de- 
partment of the Indianapolis Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Spalding writes that the number made a decided success 
and won much applause and many people asked the pub- 
lisher’s name. The same program was given later at Hel- 
singfors, Finland, and Copenhagen, Denmark. The com- 
plete program follows: 
«+eeeees Brahms 
ay ‘aces oven 
....+-Albert Spalding 
-seeee-Andre Benoist 


Sonate, A major 
Chaconne for violin solo 
Musical Period No. 2 
Mazurka dsisecees 





ALBERT SPALDING 


brevis Saint-Saéns 
...Gaylord Yost 


Introduction and rondo capriccioso 


Dance Caprice 


Caprice Viennois v6 bédbueeeeadi sive bestantes Fritz Kreisler 
Liebesleid : ; ...«eesFrite Kreisler 
Souvenir de Moscou sata Wieniawski 


The accompanying photograph of Mr. Spalding, taken in 
Bergen, shows the violinist dressed in his fur garments for 
his tour in the icy regions 

Bloomfield Zeisler's New York Recital. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the celebrated pianist, is to 
give her annual New York recital at Aeolian Hall, Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 5. 


MUSIC IN ST. AUGUSTINE. 
St. Augustine, Fla, February 19, 1913. 
Percival Shaw and his Boston Orchestra are at the 
Ponce de Leon Hotel again this season, and he also has 
a Boston orchestra at the Alcazar Hotel. The Shaw or- 
chestras always assure good music, and these hotels are 
fortunate in getting them. At the Ponce there are two 
daily concerts—an informal one in the hotel loggias every 
morning and a formal one in the lobby each evening. At 
the Alcazar there are several daily concerts—a short one 
in the casino in the morning. a short one in the afternoon 
in the lobby of the hotel, and also a long evening concert 
in the lobby. There are several deviations from this plan 
on certain days, however. On the program of last Sunday 
at the Ponce there appeared the “Priest’s March” from 
“Athalie,” Mendelssohn; “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan (cor- 
net solo); grand opera, “Madame Butterfly,” Puccini; 
suite de concert, “A Day in Venice,” Nevin, and the string 
quartet, “Schlummerlied,” Schumann, rendered by Messrs. 
Shaw, Sugarman, Sennott and Edson. The numbers were 
all well rendered and thoroughly enjoyed by the large 
audience. 
RRe 
On the program at the Alcazar the same evening there 
appeared “On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss; “Poet 
and Peasant” overture, Suppe; serenade, duet for flute and 
cello, Titl, rendered by Messrs. Bachelder and Perry; 
“Traviata,” Verdi. The numbers were well received. E. 
W. Bruce is director. 
eRe 
The St. Cecilia Club is enjoying a very profitable sea- 
son, and besides the regular meetings is having occasional 
open meetings to the music loving people of the city. 
zee 
Under the auspices of the St. Cecilia Club a joint re- 
cital was given at the Jefferson Theater Monday evening, 
February 17, by Ellison Van Hoose, tenor, and Annie 
Louise David, harpist. It was an artistic treat and the 
artists were enthusiastically received by the very appre- 
ciative audience. 
nee 
The Crescendo Club has reorganized and has its meet- 
ings twice each month. The club is making a study of the 
great masters. 
zee 
The Junior St. Cecilia Club holds its meetings monthly 
and these affairs are always in the hands of some member 
of the senior St. Cecilia Club. 
mnRre 
The special music in the churches of the city each Sun- 
day are always enjoyable features of the services. 
J. Hermann Yooper. 





“Why is there no great American dramatist?” asked the 
art pessimist. 

“Because,” replied the sardonic manager, “when an 
American is capable of thinking up a first class practical 
plot and dressing it up in good speeches he doesn’t bother 
about the theater. He goes into politics."—Washington 
Star. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., March 3, 1913. 

Rossini’s “Moses in Egypt” was the work presented by 
the Mozart Club, Friday evening, February 21. This work 
was given last year with such success as to warrant a repe- 
tition this year. The soloists, outside of Florence Hinkle 
and William Baird, were Pittsburgh artists. Emma Bin- 
gler Wolfe, Winifred Rehard, Hougaard Neilson, Vernon 
Carey, A. J. Elliott, John R. Roberts, I. K. Myers were 
the ones who took part. Mr. Baird, who hails from Chi- 
cago, sang the part of Moses, the same part he had last 
year. Mr. Neilson had possibly the most to do of the 
Pittsburgh artists. He displayed a thorough knowledge of 
his part, and sang most artistically throughout the entire 
program. Mr. Myers sang the part of Osiris, and again 
made a good impression. Worthy of special mention was 
the duet by Miss Hinkle and Miss Rehard, the voices 
blending finely. The other Pittsburgh artists sang up to 
their well known standard. The work of the chorus 
throughout was uniformly good, although the work of the 
orchestra was rather ragged at times. 

nere*e 

On Wednesday, February 19, at 9.45 a. m, Margaret 
Horne, violinist, gave a most delightful program before the 
tudents and invited guests of the Pennsylvania College for 
Women. Miss Horne will be remembered as having played 
before the Tuesday Musical Club last season with unusual 
The program follows: Beethoven concerto, first 
movement (Joachim cadenza); “Hymn to Springtime,” by 
Kocian; “Air de Ballet.” by Drigo Auer; caprice, by Kreis- 
ler; “Zephyr,” by Hubay; romance and adagio, by T. Carl 
Whitmer; duet for piano and violin, by Schiitt. Mr. Whit 
mer was at the piano during the entire program, adding 
much td Miss Horne’s work by his musicianly accompani- 
ments, 


success, 


RRe 
Marcella Sembrich will appear in Carnegie Music Hall 
Monday evening, March 3. The celebrated soprano will be 
assisted by Gutia Casini, Russian cellist, and Frank La 
Forge, the American pianist. 
nner 
At the next Art Society concert, Leopold Godowsky 
will make his first appearance before a Pittsburgh audi- 


ence in Carnegie Music Hall on the evening of March 14 
This will be the only recital of a really great pianist in 
Pittsburgh this year, and no one interested in the art of 
piano playing as teacher, pupil, professional or amateur, 
can afford to miss hearing this artist. 

nner, 

Edmond Clement, the famous French tenor, will appear 
with the Damon Choral Club in a benefit concert at Car 
negie Music Hall on March 13. Mr. Clement will come 
here from a Canadian tour and returns to New York to 
fill an engagement with the New York Philharmonic Or 
chestra 

nner 

Che Saudek Ensemble gave the first of its chamber music 
concerts on February 24 in the Twentieth Century Club 
The auditorium was crowded and every number was en 
thusiastically applauded. The Ensemble is composed of 
members of former Pittsburgh Orchestra, and their splen- 
did work is bringing this unique organization into great 
demand. They were assisted by Selman Janson, pianist; 
May Marshall Cobb, soprano, and Arthur G. Burgoyne, 
lecturer, of the Carnegie Technical Music Department 
Mr. Burgoyne dilated on the delightful intimacy of cham 
ber music and the opportunity it gives the audience to 
become familiar with the detailed work of the instru 
ments, namely, flute, oboe, clarinet, French horn and bas 
soon. Mrs. Cobb has an attractive voice of lyric quality 
Mr. Saudek charmed the audi 
ence with his flute obbligato to Handel’s “Il Penseroso.” 
The Klughart Quintet is fine in its organ effects, and the 


and a pleasing personality 


two movements in the Spohr quintet, with piano, were in 
teresting and melodious 
skill and _ brilliance. 


Mr. Janson played his part with 
Altogether these concerts bid fair 
to be a social as well as musical success. Mr. Saudek 
does not intend to adhere strictly to the wind instruments, 
but will vary his later programs with strings and piano, 
as called for originally by the great masters The next 
concert in the series will be giver Monday afternoon, 
March 24, with Mrs. J. Lawrence Litchfield, pianist, and 
Fritz Goerner, formerly first cellist of the Pittsburgh Or 
chestra, as assisting artists. 

Hoiirs Eptson Davenny 





MUSIC IN MONTREAL. 
Montreal, Canada, February 22, 1913 

Arthur Friedheim, the pianist, gave a recital at the 
Windsor Hall last Monday evening. His program in 
cluded works by Liszt, Mendelssohn, Henselt, Rubinstein, 
one Beethoven number, the A flat sonata, and the B flat 
minor scherzo of Chopin. The concert was under the 
management of N. Bourdon. 

Rae 

A concert of much excellence was given by M. and 
Mme. Plamondon-Michot at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel last 
Tuesday evening before a large and fashionable audience 
rhe program was composed largely of duets, nine in all, 
with several songs, two violin numbers and one piano 
solo. The first part contained works entirely by Massenet, 
of which the aria “Fabliau” from “Manon,” heard for the 
first time here, and the duet “Allons en revant” from 
“Sapho” were featured. Then followed several shorter 
solos in English with two duets, “The Prodigal Son” of 
Debussy and pastorale of Saint-Saéns. Two deligthful 
little duets by Busser, the tenor aria from first act of 
“Lakme,” "Air du Mysoli” from “La Perle du Bresil” 
(David) and two more duets, “Nous Allons Partir” 
(Godard) and “Sous le fenetre” (Schumann) completed 
the program. Madame Plamondon’s singing of the fa- 
mous David aria was splendidly accomplished, as was all 
her colorature work, and she was forced to respond with 
an encore, “Au Claire la Lune” (Lully), which she sang in 
duet form with her husband. He also received much ap 
plause after his aria from “Lakme.”’ These two artists 
should be heard more often, for their work is stamped 
with the mark of true artistry. A. Dansereau contrib- 
uted two enjoyable violin solos, “Meditation” from “Thais” 
and “Zigeunerweisen,” Sarasate. His brother, Hector 
Dansereau, accompanied him and also played the duets. 
He proved a most sympathetic and artistic accompanist 
Madame Plamondon rendered Chopin's first ballad, and 
also accompanied her husband’s solos, he doing the same 
for her. Artnur MacDermort. 


GRAND RAPIDS MUSIC. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., February 15, 1013 
The recent artist recital given at the St. Cecilia Building 
by Clarence Eidam was one of the musical events of the 
season. In his program: Mr. Eidam gave an exhibition 
of piano literature from Bach to Schumann and Brahms, 
with Beethoven as an intermediate stage. Clarence 











Eidam’s gifts have grown since last year. The artistic 
qualities of this pianist are many and his personality ex 
presses power and nobility of expression He does not 
restrict himself to one master but goes forth to conquer 
many 

RRR, 

Never has there been such enthusiasm and _ interest 
shown for good music in our public schools, by both 
teachers and pupils, as at the present time. Great credit 

due J. W. Beattie, the director of public school music 

RnRe 

The Mary Free Bed Guild of the U. B. A. Hospital 
will give a reception at the St. Cecilia Building Thursday 
evening, February 20, in honor of Alice Nielsen and 
Rudolph Ganz, who will appear in concert at Powers’ 
Theater on Friday evening Alice Nielsen's reputation 
makes her very welcome and she is sure to win a place 
in the hearts of the people. Rudolph Ganz has both friends 
and former pupils awaiting with delight his coming to 
Grand Rapids. This concert is the fifth of a series of 
star attractions brought by the Mary Free Bed Guild 
rhe slogan “Grand Rapids Knows How” truly applies to 
these successful workers 

i 

The coming St. Cecilia program will be a continuation 
of the “Development of the Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig 
van Beethoven, 1770-1827,” in charge of Matie Fuller 

anne 

A great treat is in store for Grand Rapids people when, 
on March 10, J. W. Beattie, director of public school 
music, brings the Thomas Orchestra for two concerts. The 
afternoon concert has been arranged especially for school 
children and they will be given the opportunity of hearing 
this noted orchestra at a very small cost. The afternoon 
program will be made up of numbers within the under- 
standing of the children, and an interesting feature will be 
a talk exploiting the various instruments used in a sym- 
phony orchestra. Beethoven’s fifth symphony will be 
the notable number in the evening. Roderick White, a 
new star that has risen and promises to shine with great 
brilliancy both at home and abroad, will do the violin solo 
work. Grand Rapids is very proud to be the home city 
of such a talented young artist 

Rene 

\ three days’ engagement this week of “Little Boy 
Blue” at Powers’ Opera House has given theatergoers 
much pleasure. po Shy 2 
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Speaks in glowing 
terms of the 
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because it is the 
only instrument 
that adequately 
expresses their 
sensitive feelings 
with its rich, mel- 
low tone. 


Knabe 
Player- Pianos 


possess the two essential 
qualities—simplicity of manip- 
ulation and perfection of exe- 
cution, giving the unskilled 
music lover entrance to the 
whole world of music. 


Representatives throughout the world Catalogs and 
information forwarded upon request. New York prices 
universal with freight and expenses added to outmd 
fotnts. 
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Ir looks now as if Mexico will have to adopt 
Chopin’s “Funeral March” as its national anthem. 
— 

Giapsome Easter carols are mingling with the 
mutterings of the choirmasters who have to re- 
hearse them. 


A” 


Ferruccio Buson1, who has been living in Ber- 
lin for many years, has decided to make London 
his future residence. 





Ow1nc to Max Pauer’s great success here this 
winter, he will return to America next season. A 
large number of dates have already been booked. 

XO 

Kine Roserts has been appointed manager of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, succeeding 
Oscar Hatch Hawley in that position. The latter 
will probably take charge of a well known Western 
symphony orchestra next season. 

—¢ 

‘Boris Gonounow,” by Moussorgsky, will be the 
next novelty at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The local premiere of the work is set for March 
19. Adamo Didur will sing the title role and other 
members of the cast are Anna Case, Paul A'thouse, 
Andrea de Segurola, etc. 

me OH 

THE recent performance in Hamburg by Felix 
Berber of a violin concerto by Max von Schillings 
was not received with any approval. Hausegger 
conducted. It is written under an excellent for- 
mula, but has no originality and no special attrac- 
tion as a virtuosity example. 

a en 

Ir is now announced that Impresario Gregor of 
the Vienna Imperial Opera has finally put an end 
to the question of opera directors by engaging per- 
manently Director Gille of Hannover and Coates 
of Elberfeld, neither of whom have before been 
identified with large establishments. Probably so 
much the better. 





cnneinenstilpamenceetai 

Pierre V. R. Key, able music critic of the World, 
holds that composers should write only agreeable 
If composers and critics ever coincide on 
the definition of the word “agreeable” in relation 
to music, THe Musicat Courter would like to 
have quick and exclusive news of the fact, no mat- 
ter at what hour of the day or night, so as to be en- 
abled to issue an extra edition in illuminated type. 


music. 





Some of those in a position to know say that at 
the rehearsals of “Cyrano,” after the premiere, 
thirty-six “cuts” were made in a single act. That 
does not prove anything in particular, but is men- 
tioned merely to show that the true worth of some 
musical material cannot be judged by the composer 
until after he has submitted it to the public. How 
many more excisions will be undertaken before the 
next hearing of “Cyrano” remains to be seen, but it 
stands to reason that the process must end scon, 
otherwise there will be nothing left to perform. 

we Oe 

Mrnneaports’ Symphony Orchestra continues its 
successful tour after its brilliant New York appear- 
ance and everywhere duplicated the triumphs which 
it scored with the public and musicians of the me- 
tropolis. Apropos, some of our local critics who 
declared that we have enough orchestral concerts in 
New York without those of visiting orchestras, 
spoke for themselves. The music lovers of this city 
are always ready to welcome orchestras, no matter 
whence they come, if they are of the quality of the 
Minneapolis organization and have a leader like 
Emil Oberhoffer. 


AN unusual concert was that given last Sunday 
evening, March 9, at the Hippodrome, by Lina 
Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore, two singers who 
have gained fame in opera. Aside from some op- 
eratic arias, never too appropriate in concert, the 


other unconventional features of the evening con- 
sisted of the pantomimic action with which the sing- 
ers accompanied their numbers. It must be con- 
fessed that to hear a Schumann song done with the 
gestures employed by Madame Cavalieri and M. 
Muratore moved us to grave reflection. The audi- 
ence seemed mildly amused. A footnote on the pro- 
gram read: “As an encore Madame Cavalieri will 
sing ‘Last Night Was the End of the World,’ by 
Harry von Tilzer.” 
shinmaceell acess 

There will be no Bayreuth festival next summe;, 
but instead Munich is to have an especially sumptu- 
ous feast of opera. The performances at the Resi- 
denz Theater will be “Ariadne auf Naxos,” on 
August 8 and 20 and September 1 and 13; Mozart's 
“Marriage of Figaro,” July 30 and August 4; “The 
Magic Flute,” July 31 and August 5; “Abduction 
from the Seraglio,” August 1; “Don Giovanni,” 
August 2 and 6. At the Prince Regent Theater the 
schedule reads: “Tristan and Isolde,” August 9 and 
21 and September 2 and 14; “Meistersinger,” Au- 
gust 18 and 23 and September 4 and 16; “Rhein- 
gold,” August 11; “Walkire,” August 12; “Sieg- 
fried,” August 14, and “Gétterdammerung,” Au- 
gust 16. Second “Ring” cycle, August 25, 26, 28 
and 30; third “Ring” cycle, September 6, 7,9 and 11. 

pital aciicts 


Rose Fay Tromas, widow of Theodore Thomas, 
has filed a protest against changing the name of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra (Chicago) to the 
“Chicago Symphony Orchestra, founded by Theo- 
dore Thomas.” A letter has been sent by Mrs. 
Thomas to the president and trustees of fhe Chi- 
cago Orchestral Association, in which she asserts 
that the change should not have been made with- 
out consulting the Thomas family. She sets forth 
also that the music library of the late leader was 
presented to the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and 
not to the organization with the newer name. Mrs. 
Thomas’ action does not seem to us to be quite fair 
or entirely dignified. The name of her gifted hus- 
band has been honored sufficiently and his best 
monument will be represented by the work he did. 
The Chicago public has entered no objection to the 
change of name, and it is the Chicago public which 
supports the orchestra. 

cxeatenasilfnentconan 


ORCHESTRAL ODDS AND ENDS. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s twenty- 
second program of the season (March 14 and 15) 
will embrace Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture, Volk- 
mann’s D minor serenade, Strauss’ suite in B flat 
for thirteen wind instruments, and Tschaikowsky's 
“Pathétique” symphony. 

nee 

In Cincinnati the big orchestral event of the sea- 
son will take place March 14 and 15, when Dr. Kun- 
wald is to lead the “Domestica” symphony by 
Strauss. Other numbers on the program are 
Schumann’s “Genoveva” overture, Bach’s A minor 
violin concerto (Emil Heermann, soloist), and 
Haydn’s B flat symphony, No. 12. 

RRR 

New York’s Philharmonic Orchestra is making 
appearances in Baltimore, Washington and Rich- 
mond, March 10, 11 and 12, giving there the final 
Philharmonic subscription concerts of a highly suc- 
cessful series. The visits of the New York organ- 
ization have become well established features of the 
musical season in those cities, and it is reported that 
the last New York Philharmonic concert in Wash- 
ington attracted an audience which broke all pre- 
vious records of attendance at the New ‘National 
Theatet. At Carnegie Hall next Thursday evening 
and Friday afternoon, March 13 and 14, the pro- 
gram will be: 


CSetieds FOUN son os ns dau anee anes cawenvaeemaes Weber 
Symphony No. 3, Rhenish, E flat major........Schumann 
Symphony, Unfinished, B minor. ..............-. Schubert 
Symphony, Scottish, A minor..............- Mendelssohn 
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The first performance of “La Foret Bleue,” Louis 
Aubert’s fairy opera in three acts, based on the 
tales of Perrault, libretto by Jacques Cheneviere, 
had its initial hearing in America at the Boston 
Opera House Saturday afternoon, March 8, with 
the following cast, Mr. Caplet conducting: 


PE oS ions sacecdinteses Fernand de Potter 
The Princess ...... Pe ; .......Carmen Melis 
FOSS Sai ivwéoc6o4cadia <heke se saeeeeee Jean Riddez 
Te Ps 5 non ck ode aed ....Elizabeth Amsden 


Red Riding Hood . 

Her mother ......... 
Hop-o’-My-Thumb . 

His: father ......:. 

Fe oa os.k 5s Whi as 
A harvester ........... 


Jace < asie Bernice Fisher 
.....Hertha Heyman 
..++++-Jeska Swartz 
.aeeeeM, Sampieri 
Florence De-Courcy 
weccesccdsttigs Cilla 





Photo by Ruttenberg, Boston Opera Company 
ELIZABETH AMSDEN AS THE FAIRY, “LA FORET BLEUE,’ 





BOSTON OPERA HOU 


\ servant we abe: Whe ..+.-Elvira Leveroni 
Day ee QD ian. oi 0 6 «cade ha vdesduns Johanna Morella 

With lesser parts taken by Madames Manley, Gautier, 
Heyman, Morella, Sharlow, Mullana and Messrs. Cilla, 
Bourquin, Olshansky, Ouluchanoff, Pulcini and Everett. 

Mr. Cheneviere has used as the source of his 
material the familiar tales of “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “Hop o’ my Thumb,” and “The Sleeping 
Princess,” which he has woven together skilfully 
He follows the familiar narratives in each case, and 
often is inventive on his own account. Particularly 
happy is the situation where the two children, who 
have fallen asleep in the forest, are saved from the 
jaws of the Ogre through the kind offices of the 
Good Fairy who makes wine run from a tree, 
whereupon the Ogre, without questioning the why 
or wherefore of the miracle,—-for the Blue Forest 
is Fairyland and the home of miracle—immedi- 
ately intoxicates himself. And the children, wak- 
ing, have a lovely time with him, pulling off his 
seven-league boots and throwing thorns about him 
so that pursuit in his stocking feet is not exactly 
feasible. 

The libretto is charmingly written and often the 
verse has a fine, imaginative, and lyrical quality. 
And by way of contrast there is plenty of humor 


Foret Bleue. 


also, this being especially noticeable in the Ogre 
scenes. There are therefore fine opportunities for 
an imaginative and interesting musical setting, but 
there are also, unfortunately, difficulties in the com 





Photo by Ruttenberg, Boston Opera Company 
“LA FORET BLEUE,” BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
(Bottom row) Bernice Fisher as Red Riding Hood, Jeska Swartz 
as Hop-o’-My-Thumb; (second row) a Urban, general stage di 
ector; Louis Aubert, composer of “La Foret Bleue”; Charles 
Strony, assistant conductor; (top row) Andre-Caplet, conductor 


plexity of mixing three stories together as one 
and all stories of an undramatic nature for operatic 
purposes. Where Aubert might have written sim 
ple, clear, and melodious music, easily character- 
izing the obvious emotions of childhood, he has 
preferred a style both artificial and involved, which 
contains little of musical interest, except some 
pleasing bits of orchestral color. This is particu- 
larly true of the music in the first act, the weakest 
of the opera. 

The second act was better, particularly the music 
of the fairies, which contained much charm and no 





Photo by Ruttenberg, Boston Opera Company 
FERNAND DE-POTTER AS PRINCE CHARMING IN “LA 
FORET BLEUE,” BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


little melody, and that of the Ogre, which was more 
truly revealing than that allotted any of the other 
characters, The third act fell below the level of 


the others, with the exception perhaps of the final 
climax, which was effectively operatic. 

On the whole, this music, though revealing 
Aubert as a sensitive and skilful musician who can 
at times write gracefully and charmingly with a 
happy taste for orchestral color, lacked dramatic 
inspiration and coherence. Stiggestive at times of 
Debussy, it never fascinated or impressed, as do 
Debussy’s measures. 

The performance, which had much to commend 
it throughout, was noteworthy chiefly for the de 
lightfully charming acting of Bernice Fisher and 
Jeska Swartz, whom it was impossible to think of 


as grand opera singers,.such was their spontancity 





Photo by Ruttenberg, Boston Opera Company 
BERNICE FISHER AS LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
“LA FORET BLEUE,” BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 
and artless charm as children True, they sang 
operatic music, music of a difficult and ungrateful 
character, with commendable ease and vocal skill 
but so convincing and imaginative were they in ap 
pearance and action that one scarcely thought of 
them as anything but the immortal Red Riding 
Hood and Hop o’ My Thumb of the fairy tale come 

to life. 

Miss Amsden, too, as the Good Fairy sang beau 
tifully and expressively, and what is more, gave a 
perfect illusion of the Fairy Queen in appearance 
Mr. Riddez als 
the imagination in make-up and action 


as the Ogre, completely satisfied 
These four 
figures all seemed to step out of Fairyland, such 
was the rare and imaginative quality of their art 

Mme. Melis, as the Princess, conveyed 
less illusion, though she gave an intelligent and ex 
Potter’ 
Prince Charming was a gallant figure in bearing 
and appearance. 

The many minor parts were, as is customary with 


pressive portrayal of the role. Mr. de 


productions at the Boston Opera, unusually we'!l 
taken and added much to the enjoyment of the per 
formance as a whole. 

Mr. Urban, in his beautiful setting of the palace 
scene in Act 3, showed once more his fanciful 
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ination, while Mr. Caplet conducted through 
t with the utmost finesse and attention to detail. 
hort the production as a whole was given with 
Imirable regard for, and in direct accordance with, 
e intentions of the composer. 
Che large audience, with children a-plenty, was 
responsive, and there were many curtain calls 
fter the second act for composer, conductor, and 


ading singet B. F. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS IN BERLIN 


Paul Tietjens, who is known throughout the 
ength and breadth of our land as the composer of 
the famous musical comedy, “The Wizard of Oz,” 

hich has been given upward of 5,000 times in 
\merica, has also successfully tried his hand at 

ore serious forms of composition. At the weekly 


\fonday afternoon musicale given on February 17 
Mr. and Mrs. Abell at the home of THe Mu 
r. Courter, in Berlin, four songs by him, enti 
i “Blind,” “Sailor Song,” “The Dead Flower” 
‘Woodland Love Song,” were given charming 
litions by Eleanor Painter of the Charlottenburg 
ra They are beautiful songs, particularly the 
wo, and offer a singer possessing intelligence 
d feeling, qualities that Eleanor Painter has in 
h degree, a most grateful task. “The Dead 
wer,” especially, is a composition of rare merit 
ll undoubtedly figure on many programs in 
re Che words of these four songs were writ- 
Enice Tietjens, the wife of the composer, a 
very gifted poet, whose name is known through her 
ntributions to various periodicals 
On the previous Monday Mrs, H. H. A. Beach. 
tinguished countrywoman, was the guest of 
he Abell house. Several of Mrs. Beach's 
ngs, among them the well known “June” and 
\h, Love, But a Day,” were sung in German by 
Madame FE. Christians, now one of the most impor 
mezzo soprano concert singers in Germam 
\irs. Beach herself then gave a finished and exquis 
te interpretation of her charming French suite for 
nian entitled “La Reve de Columbine.” Th 
works of both American composers were received 
ith great acclaim by the large number of musical 
tabilities who were present on both occasions. 


The weekly Musicat Courter musicales of Ber 


n have lone since been recognized as important 
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features in the musical life of that center. The 
short programs presented each week are by uo 
means limited to American composers. On Mon- 
day, February 2, Mrs. George L. Poecock, the well 
known vocal teacher of Detroit, Mich., sang a 
group of six beautiful Norwegian children’s songs 
by Agathe Backer-Groendahl. Mrs. Poecock has a 
rarely sympathetic voice and she entered into the 
true spirit of the songs. An interesting feature at 
one of these Monday afternoons was the singing of 
Russian folksongs by Louis Arens, the Russian 
tenor, who sang to the accompaniment of the bajan, 
a small instrument unknown outside of Russia. 
which the singer held on his knees and played him- 
self. 


ek 


\ REAL use for rag time has been discovered at 
last. A correspondent writes to an English music 
paper: “Can you kindly tell me how to get rid of 
moths from my piano? I have thse, and the 
moths have gone into them all, as they are near to- 
gether. I have tried carbon and lavender, also 
white pepper, etc., without result, and the hammers 
are being ruined.” The English music paper 
answers humorously: ‘Has the complainant tried 
rag time?” 

——-&- ——.- 


\ MAN in Toosa County, Dakota, says that he 
has found out what is meant by the phrase “art for 
art’s sake,” but he refuses to make his discovery 
public 

—— 


In the spring, grand opera begins to look with 
jealous green eyes at the front page articles about 
baseball. 

a en 


INDIANAPOLIS MUSIC. 


Indianapolis, Ind., February 25, 1913 

\ large audience at the Murat Theater last evening 
heard an unusual program given by Madame Clara Butt; 
her husband, Kennerly .Rumford, and their accompanist. 
Harold Craxton. The Maennerchor, under whose auspices 
the concert was given, opened the program by singing, 
with excellent tone and precision, a Portuguese folk song, 
responding with an encore sung under the direction of 
Rudolf Heyne. This concert closed the season of public 
rtist concerts which the Maennerchor Society has offered 
this year in its generous effort toward the advancement 
f musical culture in this city. Madame Butt opened her 














program with two numbers by Handel. Both songs and 
singer were appreciated. Following these she gave one 
trahms number and one Schubert number, ending the 
group with “Der Wanderer” (Schubert), splendidly dram- 
atic and calculated to show a quality of singing not often 
heard. It might be called gorgeous, it was so rich and 
full with a strong note of color in it all. The singing of 
“Night Hymn at Sea” (Goring Thomas) by Mr. Rumford 
and Madame Butt was one of the gems of the evening. 
The audience would have been pleased had it been sung 
again, but instead the singers gave a dramatic touch by 
acting the old song, “Madam, Will You Walk With Me.” 
Each song in Madame Butt's second group made its ap- 
peal so strongly that the continued applause was practical- 
ly a demand for her to repeat it, which she did graciously. 
The twice-sung songs were “Mandoline” (Debussy), “The 
Early Morning” (Graham Peel), and “The Leaves and the 
Wind” (Franco Leoni). As an enccre to “The Lost 
Chord,” the singer gave “Annie Laurie.” Mr. Rumford’s 
group, sung entirely in German, was pleasing, but it re- 
mained for him to sing in English before he succeeded 
completely in winning his audience. “Thy Beaming Eyes” 
and “Gentle Maiden” proved to be his most popular num 
bers. Harold Craxton proved to be an able assistant to the 
singers and shared with them in the applause bestowed. 


Mischa Elman will give a concert at the Murat Theater, 
March 24, under the local direction of Ona B. Talbot 


Rudolph Heyne will succeed J. Riley Small as director 
of music at the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church. Mr 
Heyne is a musician of rare ability. He came to Indian- 
apolis from Germany to direct the music at the Maenner- 
chor, where he has been most successful. x 


nner 


The concert given Friday evening for the benefit of the 
members of the Maennerchor proved one of the most en- 
joyable affairs of the season, for the reason that the pop- 
ular contralto, Christine Miller, was the soloist. Miss 
Miller has been a favorite on the Maennerchor programs 
for several seasons, this being the fifth time she has ap- 
peared before this organization, and the large audience 
which heard her demonstrated its enthusiasm by unlimited 
applause. The program was made up of songs by the 
Maennerchor and mixed chorus besides three groups of 
songs by Miss Miller. The applause after her second 
group of songs was so great that she was forced to give 
an encore, and she offered “In My Garden,” by Liddle. 
\s an encore to her last song she gave “Gae to Sleep,” by 
William A. Fisher, and the audience refused to leave their 
seats. She was compelled to grant a second encore, “A 
Valentine,” by Malcolm McMillan, of St. Paul, Minn:, 
who, as the artist explained, sent the song to Miss Miller, 
who received it on St. Valentine’s day. 


S. E. MacGrecor. 
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All local pianodom attended the Godowsky recital last 
Saturday afternoon, March 8, at Carnegie Hall, and mar- 
veled anew at the keyboard wizard’s deeds of magic in a 
Chopin program, comprising the fantasie, the B flat minor 
sonata, the twenty-four preludes, three mazurkas, and the 
A flat polonaise, with several additional Chopin numbers 


thrown in as encores. The marvelous Leopold was in 
splendid fettle despite his recent illness, and, as usual, 
made his hearers gasp, envy and admire. There no longer 
is any denying the fact that in digital speed, clarity and 
skill, considered as pure technic, Godowsky stands unique 
He masters every combination, every complexity with the 
utmost facility, and invents new ones as fast as he con- 
quers the old. Intricacies of rhythm are his especial de- 
light and the more abstruse the harmonies set for him the 
greater his enjoyment in dissecting and laying them bare 
before his hearers. Nothing in the realm of piano playing 
is foreign to him and his repertory consists of everything 
ever written for his instrument. There is every reason 
to suppose that Godowsky plays the entire Chopin litera- 
ture, and if given a few weeks for preparation could just 
as easily present a series of programs embracing all of 
Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Liszt, and Brahms, 
with the rest of the ancients and moderns added for good 
measure. The Godowsky memory is as phenomenal as the 
Godowsky technic and musicianship. 
mre 
Unerring taste, finished adherence to the form and spirit 
of a composition, exquisite pedaling, sympathetic touch, 
and deep artistic perception are other revelations which the 
Godowsky performances reveal, and they were apparent 
last Saturday, especially in the fantasie and the sonata, 
those towering peaks in the lofty range of Chopin’s genius 
The large grasp, vivid imagination, whirlwind passion, and 
cerebral contro! displayed in Godowsky’s readings moved 
the audience to wonder at the player who possesses such 
paradoxical qualities and to applaud the artist who is able 
to fuse them into such a masterful ensemble. The pre- 
ludes were a bewildering succession of piquant and moving 
moments as done by Godowsky, and some of his listeners 
declared them to have marked the highest level of pianistic 
art reached during the afternoon. The thyBe mazurkas 
impressed a famous woman pianist most ngly, while 
an equally well known out of town musician insisted that 
nothing was better than Godowsky’s playing of the polo- 
naise. Each group backed up its opinion with frenetic 
applause and in consequence the demonstrations lasted 
throughout the whole concert, winding up in an ovation 
at the end which threatened to last until stopped by the 
police or fire department. Godowsky must have felt like 
a Greek hero of old; except that no Greek hero ever 
played the piano like our Leopold. 
nee 
Sunday evening marked the Bohemian Club’s dinner to 
Godowsky at the Hote! Astor. when 500 persons, repre 
sentative of New York’s culture in all the arts, assembled 
to do honor to the distinguished visitor. The evening 
opened with chamber music discoursed by the Kneisel 
Quartet—a virile and exceedingly made A major 
quartet by Rubin Goldmark being one of the two numbers 
played—and the balance of the program reads as follows: 
4 LOVERS’ QUARREL.” 
(I Dispettosi Amanti.) 
In English 
Opera in One Act 
The Book by Enrico Comitti 
English Version by Alma Strettell 
The Music by Attilio Parelli 
CHARACTERS 
Charlotte Nelson Brailey 
.Harriet Foster 





well 


Rossaura (soprano) 
Donna Angelica (mezzo soprano) 
Florindo (tenor) Austin Hughes 
Don Fulgenzio (baritone) Harrold Mallory 
Produced under the direction of Oscar Saenger 
Stage Manager, Leon Rains 
Oscar Saenger was made joint lion of the evening to 
gether with Godowsky. The participants in the opera are 
pupils of Saenger, but they showed few traces of the 
schoolroom. Miss Brailey has a sweet, high soprano voice, 
unusually well trained, and she phrases to perfection. Mr 
Hughes is a lyric tenor of real charm, with vocal flexibil- 
ity and uncommon smoothness of delivery. The English 
diction of all the singers was admirable. Mr. Saenger 
wielded the baton authoritatively, and shared deservedly in 
the plaudits showered on the performance 
After supper Rubin Goldmark delivered a stirring eulogy 
of Godowsky, to which that artist responded with his cus- 
tomary tact and modesty. Mrs. Richard Aldrich also paid 


a graceful tribute to the guest of the evening, and finally, 
accompanied by deafening demonstrations of joy on the part 
of the Bohemians and their friends, Godowsky seated him- 
self at the piano and performed three of his ‘Renaissance’ 
pieces and his paraphrase of Strauss’ “Kiinstlerleben” waltz 
masterpiece. At the conclusion of the last named, there was 
no holding the auditors any longer, and when the present 
writer left the banquet room the frantic Godowsky ad 
mirers were tearing him to fragments and carrying them 
away as souvenirs. 
neuer 

Walter Pulitzer is the composer of a new Oriental comic 
opera called “The Pasha’s Wives,” book by Eden E. Gre- 
ville. 


zener 


l'ime—Sunday, March 9, 3.30 p. m. 
Place—Broadway, corner of Seventy-fourth street. 
Discovered—A black veil, rolled into a ball and being trun- 
dled rapidly along the pavement by the wind. 
Plot—The veil belongs apparently to a tall, Junoesque young 
lady who is doing springbok steps after her property 
Development and Climax—The veil reaches Broadway, is 
captured by an athletic young man and returned grace- 
fully to its owner, who bows, blushes and retreats into 
the Ansonia Hotel. 
Epilogue—The young man remarks: “If | had a complex- 
ion like hers, | never would wear a veil. She thinks 
1 don’t know who she is, but I do. It is Myrtle 
Elvyn.” 
nne 
Putnam Griswold and his hospitable spouse believe in 
salad at luncheon and plenty of it. 
nner 
\ cruel story is going the rounds about Walter Dam 
rosch, but it must be told. Some of the critics have claimed 
that in spirit, at least, some of his music resembles the 
works of other composers of opera. Whether Walter 
agrees with them or not, the fact remains that the story 
before referred to has him hastening to the Metropolitan 
last Friday in order to hear the second performance of his 
“Cyrano.” Unknown to Walter, however, the opera had 
been postponed (owing to Amato’s illness) and “Boheme” 
was put on instead. Then runs the narrative that Walter 
took his seat, listened for ten minutes or so with his head 
buried in his hand, suddenly looked up, glanced at the 
Stage, and muttered: “Who the devil changed the scenery 
in my opera’ 
anne 
As long as Lillian Russell is lecturing on “How to Live 
100 Years,” the visit of Dr, Friedmann seems to be more 
or less superfluous. But can Miss Russell prove her 
theory? To the mind of the American public she never 
will grow old. 
nnre 
John F. Runciman suggests in the London Saturday Re- 
view that orchestral conductors ought to be inclosed in 
sentry boxes so as to be hidden from the audience. Hor 
rible thought. That would leave concert goers nothing 
to do but to listen to the music. 
nee 
Van Cello and Violinsky are the names of two well 


known vaudeville performers, while a third advertises him 
self as “the singer who put the tone in baritone.” 


Ree 


It is the opinion of a correspondent to this column that 
“Carlyle describes music as a kind of inarticulate, unfath 
omable speech which leads us to the edge of the infinite 
ind that 
music of fascinating, it is en 


into Such 1s the 


Tetrazzini It is 


lets us for a moment gaze 
Luisa 
trancing, it is the blending of the perfect art with soul 
stirring inspiration 


to this queen of song. 


Fortunate indeed are those who listen 
They receive an impression which 
neither time nor circumstance can efface.” 


University publishes some gems from recent examina 
tion papers: 

\n equinox is.a man who lives near the North Pole 

An abstract noun is something we can think of but can 
not feel—as a red hot poker. 
Cave canem: Beware lest I sing. 

Tennyson wrote a beautiful poem called “In Memoran 
dum.” 

Chemin de fer: A fur shirt. 


Leonard LIgeLInG 


Composers Perform with Charlotte Lund. 
At the MacDowell Club, New York, Thursday evening 
of last week, a unique recital of songs by American com 
posers was given by Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted at 


the piano by many of the composers themselves, Among 


the composers present were Mary Helen Brown, Max 
Liebling, Emma Hanson Bartness, A. Walter Kramer, 
Marion Bauer, Hallet Gilberte, Ruth Helen Davis and 


Frank Bibb 


rendering of his own songs and those of the absent com 


The last named accompanied Miss Lund’s 


posess. It was interesting to note how sympathetic were 


some of the accompanying composers, with the mood ol 
and how forgetful, others, of everything but 
Miss Lund’s beautiful 


voice is positively thrilling in dramatic numbers and ap 


the singer 
the theme of their compositions 
pealing always. The ever sympathetic quality of her voice 
in response to the mood of each individual composer wa 
Her 


spontancous 


unusual histrionism is the outcome ot 
abandon All 
met with such unqualified approval that it i 


Harriet Ware 


remarkable. 


this numbers on the program 


hard to say 


which most charmed the large audience 


unexpected absence was a great disappointment to Miss 
Lund and her hearers. 

[he program as sung follows 
Io a Wild Rose Edward MacDowell! 


Where the Sunshine Grows Mary Helen Brown 


Rose Dreamed She Was a Lily Mary Helen Brown 
fraumerej Max Liebling 
To My Beloved Edmund Severn 
All the Words That I Gather Campbell- Tipton 
Aubade (MS.) Emr Hanson Bartners 
Eileen Gertrude Sans Souci 
Allah \. Walter Kramer 
The Sweet o' the Year Mary Turner Salter 
Since You Went Away - j 

The Cock Shall Crow (a ditty) John A. Carpenter 
A Prayer to St. Anthony Padua Berthold Newer 
Inter Nos Alexander MacFadyen 
Star Trysts Marvion Bauer 
Serenade Gena Branscombe 
La Chanson des Lavandieres Ethelbert Nevin 
Ah! Love but a Day Hallett Gilberté 
There Would I Bx Margaret R. Lang 
Liebesnot (MS.) Ruth Helen Davi 
At Dawning Charlies Wakefield Cadman 
Was it in June? Louis Koemmenich 
Sea Poem (MS.) Frank Bit 

Persian Love Song } k Bi 





ON AND OFF. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Kinigshinder,” March 5. 


Humperdinck’s charming fairy opera was performed last 
Wednesday evening before a large audience that gave fre- 
juent evidence of its thorough enjoyment of this fine score. 
When “Koénigskinder” was first produced on any stage at 

Metropolitan Opera House two years ago, the verdict 
then went out to the effect that the composer of “Hansel 
had undoubtedly set to his credit another per- 
nanent repertory opera. The interest in “Konigskinder” 
in fact, whenever the opera is an- 


nd Gretel 


hown no decline; 
nounced in New York, the attendance is large. 
The most melodious episodes are to be found in the last 
the prelude to this scene being a marked feature, the 
flowing passages for the French horns constituting an or- 
tral delight. “Kénigskinder” affords many opportuni- 
ies for the orchestra to shine, and the Metropolitan Opera 
House instrumentalists met every demand last Wednesday 


The familiar cast again interpreted the various roles. 
irl Jorn was the King’s Son; Geraldine Farrar was the 
Goose Girl; Otto Goritz was the Fiddler; Lila Robeson 
d vocal and histrionic account of herself as the 

Adamo Didur, as the Woodcutter, and Albert Reiss, 

yom Maker, provided many moments of comedy; 
Rita Fornia, as the Innkeeper’s Daughter, sang delightfully 
looked most comely; Cleo Gascoigne and Else Foerster 
o Children, Miss Gascoigne singing and acting with 
Marcel 
r was the Senior Councillor; Antonio Pini-Corsi was 
Innkeeper, and Marie Mattfeld was the Stable Maid. 
lfred Hert onducted with fine regard for the poetry 


h simplicity that deeply moved everyone. 


I 


of this music, and the stage settings, as usual, 
nagnilicent 

“Tales of Hoffmann,” March 6 (Matinee). 
petition of Offenbach’s suave and melodious opera 


| delight to a houseful of listeners. Aside from the 


\GRAND OPERA IN NEW YORK| 


effect produced by the tuneful music and the tasteful scenic 
outhttmg, the enjoyment of the afternoon was enhanced 
materially by the clever doll impersonation and brilliant 
coloratura singing of Frieda Hempel; the sympathetic and 
well sung Antonia of Lucrezia Bori; the fine vocal and 
histrionic Dappertutto of Dinh Gilly, and the incisive, cir- 
cumspect and musicianly conducting of Giorgio Polacco. 


“Aida,” March 6 (Evening). 


In the standard opera repertory there are four operas 
that never fail to make their appeal to the universal mass 
of music lovers, These operas are Gounod’s “Faust,” 
tizet’s “Carmen,” Verdi's “Rigoletto” and “Aida.” These 
are the kind of operas that attract houses on their own 
account; if great singers are in the casts, so much the bet- 
ter; but it is the inspirational character of the music that 
sways and arouses enthusiasm. Since Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
was appointed general manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, “Aida” has been one of the operas upon which 
the impresario has lavished expense and thought. The 
wealth of detail in that spectacular second scene of the 
second act must go down in the annals of operatic history 
in America. It is magnificent. All the choristers, the 
ballet, the principal artists, the special trumpeters, additional 
negroes from the outside (brought in to impart the true 
African atmosphere), and a pair of perfect milk white 
horses to lead Radames’ chariot as he returns from his vic- 
tory over fighting the Ethiopians, were all massed on the 
stage, and while it is one of the largest stages, it seemed 
that every foot of space was occupied with the ensemble. 

Verdi's score seems more marvelous as time goes on, and 
we witness present day composers struggling and striving 
to produce something that will hang together long enough 
to induce some ambitious manager to arrange the premiere. 
Study the score of “Aida” and be impressed by the wonder- 
ful understanding the composer had of the human voice. 
Every bar is singable; the melodies are colored by richness 
and the inspiration that comes from the gods themselves. 


The story of “Aida” is romantic and consistent and the 
Eastern atmosphere pervades all. 

For this season, “Aida” had not enjoyed as many repre- 
sentations as in previous years; there are reasons for this, 
and one of them is the severe tax it puts upon the per- 
sonnel of the company. Every singer of the cast must be 
an artist if the work is to be properly given. Fortunately, 
the Metropolitan Opera Company is rich in artists; those 
who appeared in the performance of “Aida” last Thursday 
evening were urged on no doubt by the great assemblage 
which taxed every foot of space in the mammoth audi- 
torium. The demonstrations were at fever point, and after 
each act “bravos’” resounded throughout the building. 
Caruso, as the Egyptian warrior, was in his best voice, but 
singing is not all, and of the great Italian tenor it may be 
said he does act with convincing dramatic skill these roles 
in the Italian repertory. As an actor, his art grows each 
year, and today the intelligent auditors are as much moved 
by his histrionic talent as by his voice. Emmy Destinn’s 
beautiful mezza voce atoned for her awkward gestures and 
her lack of taste in dressing the part of Aida. Louise 
Homer is one of the singers of the company who has great- 
ly improved her vocal method; she never sang so well as 
she did last week as the Princess Amneris. Lenora Sparkes 
was again a sweet voiced priestess. Dinh Gilly, as the 
ferocious leader of the dark skinned Ethiopians, was force- 
ful in action and vocally thoroughly satisfying. William 
Hinshaw, the American baritone, loomed up splendidly as 
a singer; he was every inch a king, towering above all the 
figures on the stage, not in the conventional manner of the 
stage monarchs, but as a ruler aristocratic and truly regal. 
Adamo Didur was sinister, properly so, as the uncom- 
promising high priest, Ramfis. Toscanini led the perform- 
ance as one truly inspired by the greatness of the music and 
the brilliancy of the occasion. 


“Boheme,” March 7. 


Because Pasquale Amato was indisposed, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company was obliged to disappoint those who 
entered the portals of the Metropolitan last Friday evening, 
expecting to hear the latest opera in English. In place of 
the novelty, which had its premiere week before last, 
“Boheme” was sung, with Riccardo Martin as Rodolfo, 
Antonio Scotti as Marcello, Andrea de Segurola as Colline, 
Frances Alda as Mimi and Bella Alten as the frisky 
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Musetta. It was a very agreeable performance, conducted 
by Sturani. 


“Tannhauser,” March 8 (Matinee). 


Tannhauser, Wagner’s most complex role, is a part often 
shunned by tenors who have won their laurels as Lohen- 
grin, Tristan, Walther and Siegfried, and it is well that 
the character has been avoided by them. Jean de Reszke 
never sang it at the Metropolitan Opera House. Last 
Saturday afternoon, Jacques Urlus, the new Dutch tenor, 
made his first appearance in New York as the erring 
Minnesinger, and while all that he did was creditable, he 
did not rise to the same heights which he achieved pre- 
viously at the Metropolitan as Siegfried, Siegmund and 
Tristan. In the first act, Herr Urlus seemed to be labor- 
ing under some difficulty ; he sang with effort and he seemed 
at times disconcerted in his acting. The singer improved 
as the opera progressed and particularly in the last act 
seemed to have entered fully into the meaning of the part 
Madame Fremstad, as Venus, was alluring to the eye, and 
she was as ever a fervid and fascinating temptress. Emmy 
Destinn was the Elizabeth. Willy Buers, the Wolfram, 
was the most impressive, and gave a sincere portrayal, but 
his vocal method was often painful. William Hinshaw and 
Basil Ruysdael, two of the minnesingers (Biterolf and 
Reinmar), were truly heroic in voice and action. Lenora 
Sparkes was the Shepherd; Rosina van Dyck, Lotise Cox, 
Stella De Mette and Veni Warwick constituted a comely 
quartet of pages, and they sang their one measure of the 
second act in tune. Alfred Hertz conducted fervently, and 
pictorially the performance reached a high level of excel- 
lence. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” March 8 
(Evening). 

At popular prices, a huge audience turned out for the 
double bill given at the Metropolitan Opera House Satur- 
day evening. The singers appearing in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” were Madame Gadski, as Santuzza; Marie Mattfield, 
as Mama Lucia; Umberto Macnez, as Turiddu; Vincenzo 
Reschiglian, as Alfio, and Maria Duchene, as Lola. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. 

“Pagliacci,” which followed, was sung by Lucrezia Bori 
as Nedda, Carl Jérn as Canio, Dinh Gilly as Tonio, An- 
gela Bada as Beppe and Mr. Reschiglian as Silvio. Mr. 
Sturani conducted. Both operas were admirably sung, as 
they have been a number of times this winter. 


“Tosca,” March 10. 

Whatever the cause, the role of Tosca is one which 
every dramatic soprano attempts sooner or later in her 
career. Four singers of the Metropolitan Opera Company 

Mesdames Destinn, Farrar, Fremstad and Gadski—sing 
the part. In previous performances this season Miss Far 
rar has appeared as the Roman singer. Monday even-ng 
of this week Olive Fremstad (who sang the part in Brook 
lyn last Tuesday evening) was heard and she repeated her 
vivid portrayal before a very large house. Caruso again 
was the Cavaradossi and Scotti the Baron Scarpia, whil: 
Toscanini conducted. These names in themselves are suffi 
cient to proclaim to our readers the brilliant success of the 
presentation for those who really enjoy a work like this 
tragic melodrama. 


Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert. 


Ethel Leginska’s performance of the Rubinstein concerto 
in D minor proved one of the features at the concert given 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company on Sunday night of 
this week. The youthful artist revealed a touch of great 
power and she played with warmth that was surprising in 
so young a girl. In response to an enthusiastic encore, 
she interpreted exquisitely the often murdered Moszkowski 
waltz. 

Ellison van Hoose, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, sang in good style an aria from Massenet’s 
“Griselidis” and a group of songs in English. Louise 
Homer sang “Ah mon Fils” from “The Prophet” (Meyer- 
beer) and a group of songs in English, including “The 
Stormy Evening” by her husband, Sidney Homer. As her 
encore Madame Homer sang “The Year's at the Spring,” 
by Mrs. Beach. Carl Braun, the new German basso of the 
company, made his first appearance in New York in concert 
He sang first a cavatina from “Le Juive” (Halevy) and 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Adolph Rothmeyer, played the over- 
ture of “Mignon” and two Hungarian dances by Brahms 








Sciapiro’s Cadenza to Brahms Concerto. 

Michel Sciapiro, the violin virtuoso, writes Taz Musicar 
Courter as follows, under date of March 7, 1913: 

To The Musical Courier: 

I have read your article on the cadenzas to the Brahms concerto 
for <iolin, and wish to say that there are doubtless several artists 
who have written cadenzas, which are not recorded or published. I 
have played this concerto in Vienna, Holland, Germany and else 
where with great success, and wish to mention that I play my own 
cadenza, of which the press always printed words of praise. It 
was especially praised by the illustrious virtuosi, Heermann, Concert 
master Thornberg of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Professor 
Roentgen of Amsterdam, and others. 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 
Boston Opera Concert, March 2. 


This was the fourteenth concert of the present series 
of Sunday matinee concerts, and a most interesting one it 
proved to be. For soloists came Jarsolav Kocian, the 
young Bohemian violinist, not heard in this city for several 
years, and Evelyn Scotney, coloratura soprano of the Bos- 
ton and Montreal operas. Mr. Kocian played a concerto 
by d’Ambrosio and Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” with 
serene sweetness and beauty of tone. His technic, though 
amply facile, does not obtrude or compel attention, nor 
does his playing impress as possessed of any deep power of 
expression, but contains a different and unusual delight in 
the pure and sheer lyric sweetness of the tone he draws 
from his instrument. Miss Scotney’s singing of Mozart's 
aria of the Queen of the Night from “The Magic 
Flute” was sensational and aroused the audience, but did 
not add to her artistic reputation. Mr. Caplet led the or 
chestra through a highly praiseworthy performance of 
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Saint-Saens’ third symphony in C minor, which opened 
the program and Weber's “Freischuetz” overture, with 
which it concluded. 

“Girl of the Golden West,” March 3. 

Since Mr. Amato, who was originally to have assumed 
the part of the sheriff at this performance, was not avail 
able, no more satisfying substitute could have been found 
than Dinh Gilly, who sang in his place, and at once estab- 
lished himself as a favorite in this role, as he has in all 
the others he has assumed in this city. Zenatello’s Dick 
Johnson, combining both vocal and histrionjc excellence to 
a high degree, and Carmen Melis’ Minnié, one of her most 
effective parts, completed the trio of principals, while the 
lesser parts were all in familiar hands. Mr. Moranzoni 
conducted in a manner to bring out the chief beauties of 
this latest Puccini effort, which lie almost wholly in the 
orchestral score. 

“Rigoletto,” March 5. 

The only subscription performance this season of Verdi's 
opera brought Lucrezia Bori, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, as Gilda, and Umberto Macnez, of the same 
company, as the Duke. This was Mr. Macnez’s first ap- 
pearance in Boston, and Miss Bori’s first appearance in this 
city as Gilda. Her Mimi, seen earlier in the season, was 
warmly praised and universally liked, and much of the 
same praise might be applied to her characterization of 
the Jester’s daughter. And right here it may be said that 
hers really was a characterization, both in tones and action, 
and not merely a display of coloratura fireworks, Accus- 
tomed as we have been, however, to accepting Gilda as a 
lay figure who sings florid airs, it was somewhat of a sen- 
sation to note Miss Bori’s investing of the role with in- 
terpretative qualities. It was a welcome relief, however, 


to see a youthful singer in a youthful role—one who 
necded not to create the illusion of the pretty, warmly 
impulsive, and charming girl, since she is that already by 
every obvious token. The only point on which Miss Bori 
failed completely to satisfy was in her singing of some of 
the essentially coloratura show pieces, as for example, the 
“Caro nome,” which lacked the necessary ease and con 
tinuity to make it most effective 
ot the declamatory and characterizing style of singing 


In this music, too, much 


suitable to Puccini is not appropriate. 

Mr. Macnez proved at this performance a tenor of pleas 
ing stage presence, and the possessor of a light and sym 
pathetic voice. 

Mr. Blanchart was again the Rigoletto, and though his 
impersonation is modeled for the most part along conven 
tional lines, there were pathetic and even tragic moments 
in it as well. One always feels in the work of this artist 
the experienced singer of commanding vocal style and ar 
tistic authority, whatever the role he essays 
Maddalena 


was most convincingly conceived, and her rich contralto 


Of the minor personages, Miss Leveroni’s 


added much to the enjoyment of the famous quartet in the 
last act. Mr. Mardones’ magnificent and resonant bass 
made one wish that more opportunity for voca} display was 
allotted the character of Sparafucile. 

“Jewels of the Madonna,” March 7. 

A large audience again enjoyed the performance of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels,” given by the same excellent cast 
as at the previous Saturday matinee, namely: Madame 
Melis as Maliella, Maria Gay as Carmela, Mr. Zenatello as 
Gennaro and Mr. Blanchart as Rafaek Mr. Caplet con 
ducted 

“La Foret Bleue,” March 8 (Matinee). 

Notice in another column of Tue Musicat Courrer 

“Lucia,” March 8 (Evening), 

Good old “Lucia,” with its ever popular sextet and “Mad 
Scene,” was the offering for this evening, which brought 
out a large audience to hear Evelyn Scotney as the unfor 
tunate heroine. Associated with her in the cast were Ru 
dolfo Fornari as Lord Ashton, Umberto Sacchetti as Sir 
Edgar, and Jose Mardones as Raymond 

Drama at the Boston Opera House. 


performance of Daudet 


Thursday evening, March 6, a 
“L’Arlesienne,” by Paul Marcel and his company of French 
players, with the incidental music of Bizet written for thi 
drama, performed by the Boston Opera House Orchestra 
under the direction of Andre-Caplet, took place Th 
chief interest of this performance, outside of the excellent 
acting of Mr. Marcel and his asosciates, lay in the charm 
ing character of the incidental music, eloquently and sym 
patheticaly played by Mr. Caplet and his men 


BLANCHE FREEDMAN 


Reed Miller's Notice. 


Reed Miller, the popular tenor, sang recently in Colum 
na, S. C., his native State, a press notice of which is 
quoted herewith 

Personal interest centers o R Mille y ; f 
a South Carolinian and well known hers nd t 1 4 ve 
Numbers of persons in the audience } hear i few yea 2 
in Spartanburg They not f t € , P ; le 
and deepened in } art since then He & a vibrant teno 
of beautiful quality, wit » dramat ring wher y fler 

The oratorio number, “If With All Your Heart,” wa ng 
with authority and taste, and the operatic air w given th fe 
vigor which is so characteristic of Mr. Miller's singing. Followin 
his second group (four songs) brought an encore ‘ would n 
suffice; he returned and gave a second Phere was « yment fr 
every number of the tenor nd to those wi 1 persona 
quaintance with him, there was pride added to pi ¢, for Re 
Miller is a finished artist Columbia (S. ( ate 


Mr. Miller will, this spring, be available for May festi 
vals and miscellaneous concerts, it being the first time in 
six years that he is not on tour with a festival orchestra 
Choral organizations and concert managers should tak 
notice 


Max Jacobs’ Engagements. 

Max Jacobs, the violinist, is playing oftener in public this 
season than in any two previous seasons; his string quartet 
is doing the same, and these frequent engagements are 
simply the result of good work, and reputation 
work. 


ior zg wd 
Following are some past engagements: February 
25, quartet concert, Carnegie Lyceum, New York Febru 
ary 27, soloist at the Church of the Divine Paternity, Ne 
York. 
Hotel, for Washington Heights Hospital March 1, con 


cert, Hotel Majestic, Harlem Relief Fund March 2, pri 


February 27 (evening), concert, Waldorf-Astoria 


vate musicale March 2 (evening), soloist, St. Ann’ 
Charch, Brooklyn 


notice, at the evening service in this church 


He will be heard in solos, until further 
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Grand Opera in Brooklyn 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
“Tosca,” March 4. 


Brooklyn’s thirteenth night of grand opera, for the sea- 
on of 1912-1913, proved the most brilliant since the new 
Brooklyn Academy of Music was dedicated, some four and 
a half years ago. The house was sold out and those that 
tood were obliged to struggle for space upon which they 
might plant both feet. Hundreds were turned away who 
wished to witness the advertised performance of “Tosca,” 
with Olive Fremstad, as the Roman singer; Caruso, as 
¢ painter, Cavaradossi; Scotti, as Scarpia, and Toscanini, 
as the musical director. Somehow, the performance was 
more fervid than it appears to be on the stage of the huge 
\ietropolitan. In the lurid second act, Madame Iremstad 
aud Mr. Scotti were as realistic as the book demands, and 
there were moments when it seemed that the artists were 
about to outdo themselves in making the situations more 
thrilling than usual. Madame Fremstad’s Tosca is a 
strongly conceived impersonation, modeled somewhat after 
the dramatic conception which Sarah Bernhardt made 
known to us in performances of the Sardou drama. There 
is, however, enough individuality in the Fremstad por- 
trayal to invite discussion on its own account. Tosca was 
1 womat’ close to middle life; she was thirty-eight, beau- 
tiful, ardent, jealous, intelligent and capable of loving 
deeply. in revealing the gamut of these emotions the 
prima donna rose to real heights histrionically; her voice 
was not equal at all times to the demands of the music, 
but her presentation must go on record as one of the re- 
markable events in operatic annals of the present day. 

Caruso was in opulent voice and he did not spare him 


elf, As the artistic lover in this opera the great tenor is 
seen in one of his best parts. Scotti’s Scarpia is a mov 
ing, terrifying characterization, but wholly in keeping with 
what the author intended. The minor parts were played 
by the familiar singers: Pini Corsi, as the Sacristan; 
Giulio Rossi, as Angelotti; Angelo Bada, as Spoletta, and 
Jeanne Maubourg, as the Shepherd. Toscanini led with 
verve and authority, as he ever does in this opera, which, 
after all, is not a great work, in spite of all the furore it 
creates among the opera going masses. The scenes un- 
folded in the opera are of a kind which could not be dis- 
cussed in drawing rooms of well bred people without 
using a sensation and perhaps ostracism for those who 
dared introduce such topics. 

If the feminine movement assumes a more threatening 
ttitude in conducting the affairs of the world, the second 
act of “Tosca” will be one of the matters subjected to 
ruthless debate. However, as an opera, the masses are at- 
tracted by the dramatic incidents and such casts as the 
Metropolitan Opera Company presents in the perform- 


ances 





Cheney Musicales. 

Mary Cheney, the soprano and teacher, gave two inter- 
esting musicales and receptions at her New York studios 
(Carnegie Hall), Sunday afternoons, February 16 and 23. 
Both were attended by music-loving guests and friends of 
the hostess and her advanced pupils. On the first day 
Mrs, Cheney sang “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water,” 
by Cadman;-“Through a Primrose Dell” and “Will o’ the 
Wisp,” by Spross; “Oh, Thou Billowy Harvest Field,” by 
Rachmaninoff; “A Song of India,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and “Love Is the Wind,” by MacFadyen. Lillian Robert- 
on was the accompanist. , 

On the second afternoon, Mrs. Cheney presented her 
pupil, Elizabeth Hedden, who sang most delightfully sev- 
eral groups of songs, including “Charmant Papillon,” by 
Campra; “La Columba,” by Kurt Schindler; “Red, Red 
Rose,” by Rawlins Cottinet; “Yesterday and Today,” by 
Spross; “Minuet la Phyllis” and “Two Roses,” by Gil 
berte. Mr. Gilberte accompanied Miss Hedden in the sing 
ing of his songs; Miss Robertson played for the singer 
in the other numbers 


Dagmar Rubner's Engagements. 

Dagmar deC. Rubner played the program, printed below, 
on March 6, in the series of afternoon recitals given by 
Katie Wilson-Greene, in Washington, D. C. March 23 
(Easter Sunday), she will play the Rachmaninoff concerto 
at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday evening concert 
It will be recalled that she played with brilliant success 
the Tschaikowsky concerto in a Metropolitan Opera cou 
cert two seasons ago She has also been reengaged to 
appear at the concerts now in progress in the auditoriums 
of the large schools of Greater New York, by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Professor Henry T 
Fleck, of the Normal College 

Notwithstanding her successes as pianist, Miss Rubner’s 
singing voice is such that she proposes to develop it, and 
will later appear as soprano soloist, which event will be 
awaited with interest. It will be recalled that the same 
thing happened with Gussie Zuckermann, who as a Lam- 


bert pupil, made a reputation as a pianist, but of recent 
months has come out as a singer in Europe. Here is 
Miss Rubner’s Washington program : 


Sonata, B flat minor (first movement) ‘ tee eeneee (ilazounow 


RWO. FONGE wikvccdc sccavendees .Rachmaninoti 
Polichinelle . Rachmaninoti 
DOE. oc cok ccc ctehdbaeeneees se seaaere Ty aetaeeee Brahms 
APOE ons i nana ticedes Sones reverse eabsenenees deakwes Debussy 


Courtlandt Palmer 
Chopin 
Chopin 


La vallee des clockes.......... 
PeebeEs : oo kcccaseccevervcevecs 
Ballade im F major.....c ccc ce cee cece ee ene eer eneraneerenes 
Scherzo, No. g..0--csccersoccccccrvecsesvessvecsessesseees 





Gabrilowitsch’s Press Notices. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s recent successes are told of in the 
appended notices: 

In Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s second evening, all those splendid 
qualities which distinguished his first program were again ap 
parent. ‘There is a quiet and satisfying ripeness in all his playing, 
absolutely free from affectation.—Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, Decem- 
ber 9, 1912. 





Gabrilowitsch’s performance of these two works, equally fine tech- 
nically and musically, proved that they (“Cappriccio Brilliant,” 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin’s E minor concerto) are still too good 
to be used only for teaching purposes. The thickly filled hall re- 
warded the artist with well deserved applause of the heartiest kind. 

Berliner Bérsen-Courier, Berlin, January 18, 1913. 


The stormy applause which rewarded the artist was wel! de- 
served. His brilliant technic and his splendidly modulated touch, 
which brings every tone to its full right, afford a rare pleasure 
to the hearer.—Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, December 


10, 1912. 





We know Gabrilowitsch as a fine, broad-minded, earnest master 
of the pianoforte, whose technic as well is imposing. It is im- 
possible to play the two concertos (Beethoven, G and E flat) more 
effectively, movingly than he did, The great audience listened 
with rapt attention and rewarded the player with spontaneous, 
hearty applause.—Freisinnige Zeitung, Berlin, December 8, 1912. 





The third concert showed Gabrilowitsch at the very height of 
his mastery. His technic has crystalline clearness. His tone is 
now delicate without being soft, now great without roughness. His 
playing glows with inner warmth and temperament, controlled 
through an instinctive musical taste. The climax of the program 
was the incomparably fine performance of the Schumann con- 
certo.—Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, Munich, January 9, 1913. 





In his last concert Gabrilowitsch again gave us a chance to ad- 
mire the eminent technical and spiritual qualities of his artistry. 
Very, very seldom have I heard the Chopin E minor concerto, the 
Schumann A minor concerto, and the Weber “Konzertstiick” given 
with such perfect technic, such correct feeling for style, and such 
youthful dash. Gabrilowitsch has the self denial of the genuine 
artist, to whom the wish of ‘he composer is more important than 
the mere effect making for the benefit of the hearers.—Minchener 
Zeitung, January 14, 1913- 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who seems now to be at the very height 
of his powers, played Beethoven's E flat concerto and the seldom 
heard Weber “Konzertstiick” with astonishing perfection, Special 
thanks and applause were awarded him for his performance of the 
latter, a work which is unfortunately degraded to a “school piece” 
at the present day. Three or four added numbers, compositions 
of Russian masters, showed Gabrilowitsch to be a fine piano poet 
and a brilliant technician.—Rheinische Musik-Zeitung, January 11, 
1913. (Advertisement.) 





Kansas City Organ Recital. 

An organ recital by Lawrence W. Robbins was given in 
the Second Church of Christ, Scientist, Kansas City, Mo.., 
on the evening of February 21. Mr. Robbins was assisted 
by Herman Springer, baritone; Mrs. Stuart Forbes, vio- 
linist, and Alfred G. Hubach, organist, in the following 
interesting program: 
mame, Se. s, S ee Oe a kis vc cius Senecse bansaueun Guilmant 


Prayer ad WAGReaph's euadeas Kd ekknn cekaeeameea ee Campana 
Mr. Springer. 





Romance from concerto, E mimor ............05. sees ees Chopin 
Mr. Robbins, Mr. Huhach. 

Concerto ..... oconceberere shebes stag heres s secee epeebe Tartini 
Mrs, Forbes. 

Coben: Oe Cae TUR ic dce'c i ceciues oe sccve Veneta cee idies ca Bohm 

Mammy’s Song iveeekeas Ware 

Rak SPO MMOD. 6 sus waiedsnene camubetes -seees.Sanderson 
Mr. Springer. 

ee Fe OO PP rome hin Mendelssohn 

ORGS Fico aches iivendctes ame a see beseaneeunte Schubert 

BO DPURE okie cn evisdccsccnwesus cdned stucenssbtanscunbuekaasanel Grieg 

Fanfare .. CO eee eer eesceeen sence ener emeeserseee sess econ ses SOey 

Marche de Jeanne d’Arc ...... nse occeesccR One 


Mr. Robbins. 
A Cambridge Program. 

At Parker Memorial Hall, Cambridge. Mass., on March 
2, the second Sunday Afternoon Concert of the season 
was given by the American String Quartet, including Ger- 
trude Marshall, first violin; Evelyn Street, second violin; 
Adeline Packard, viola; Susan Lord Brandegee, cello; as- 
sisted by James Westley White, basso cantante, and Ad- 
eline Connell, accompanist. 

The highly appreciated program follows: 








SOUR, Op MR 40 Or MRE | 5 oes ins ceanecoccdusindcauacean Dvorak 
Songs— 
ROU: SAI ies os Fh Viveny 0 cess vccn ceased cea ee 
MTD ascii ing cg vdig vs vss ccaleskinaccucenteuuee ee 
Duettini, for two violins, with piano accompaniment........ Godard 
Songs— 
Allerseelen 60 daub sandvepncaceeieee ccebeceeeebebel ie ann 
Heimliche Auffordenung ....... ee . 


(Quartet, two movements from quartet ........................Grieg 


CULP TO GIVE TWO EXCLUSIVE RECITALS. 


By request of her numerous admirers in New York, Julia 
Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, is to give two recitals in the 
Little Theater. The dates are Wednesday afternoon, 
March 26, and Friday evening, March 28. The tickets are 
selling at $3 apiece. As the Little Theater seats only 300, 
the audiences will naturally be exclusive. 

For the afternoon recital Madame Culp will include 
Schumann's “Fraueuliebe und Leben” cycle on her program. 
For the evening recital she is to sing another Schumann 
cycle, the “Liederkreis.” Madame Culp stated that these 
cycles could only be sung properly in a small auditorium. 
As soon as the Little Theater was engaged for the Culp 
concerts, Antonia Sawyer, manager for the singer, re- 
ceived over the telephone numerous orders for tickets. 
Because of the demands for sittings, Mrs. Sawyer will send 
but one ticket to each music critic, in place of the cus- 
tomary two usually mailed to each paper. 





Marie Kaiser in Concert and Oratorio. 


Walter Anderson, the New York manager of musical 
artists, recently received a letter from R. A. Laslett Smith, 
musical director of the Stamford (Conn.) Choral Society, 
in which Mr. Smith commended Mr. Anderson for the 
four soloists he furnished for the performance of “The 
Messiah,’ which the Stamford society gave last month un- 
der Mr. Smith’s leadership. The four artists were Marie 
Kaiser, soprano; Alice Moncrieff, contralto; William H. 
Pagdin, tenor, and Gilbert Wilson, basso. In mentioning 
Mr. Smith’s letter to Mr. Anderson, in THe Musica 
Courter of last week, the name of Miss Kaiser was inad- 
vertently omitted. The following press notices show that 
the charming soprano was very successful, not only at the 
performance of Handel’s oratorio, but in recent concerts 
as well: 

Miss Kaiser as soloist with the Symphony Orchestra sang splen- 
didly and was recalled three times to respond with encores. 
Veritably captivated the audience with her lovely voice.—Paterson 
Morning Call, February 15, 1913. 





Miss Kaiser demonstrated a finish and technic that was remark- 
able and her voice and appearance were all that could be desired.— 
New Brunswick Times, February 20, 1913. 

Miss Kaiser’s work in “The Messiah” was equal to the occasion 


and she received hearty applause. She was at her best in “Come 
Unto Him.”—Stamford Daily Advocate, February 25, 1913. 





Miss Kaiser has a charming presence, an unusual flexible and 
fresh soprano voice of fine register and sang her numbers in a 
manner that completely captivated her audience.—Newburgh Journal, 
February 26, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Orchestral Concert. 

An orchestral concert of the compositions of Celeste D. 
Heckscher will be given at Aeolian Hall, New York, Fri- 
day evening, March 14. The New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Alexander Saslavsky, will play and 
the soloists will be Florence Hinkle, soprano; Hans Kro- 
nold, cellist, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. 

The complete program follows: 


Dances of the Pyrenees, a suite for full orchestra (three movements). 
Seguidilla. 
Intermezzo. 
Jota Aragonesa. 
Three songs with piano— 
Serenade. 
Norse Maiden’s Lament, 
Pourquoi je t'aime. 
Florence Hinkle. 
Romance for cello and orchestra. 
Hans Kronold. 
Two dances for orchestra—- 
Asiatic dance (from the opera The Flight of Time). 
Old French dance. 
Suite for violin and piano To the Forest. 
Efrem Zimbalist. 
Songs with orchestra— 
The Folded Rose (from The Flight of Time). 
Music of Hungary. 
Florence Hinkle. 
Dances of the Pyrenees (two movements). 





Novelty at Next Oratorio Concert. 

The Oratorio Society of New York is to be commended, 
through the enterprising officers, for the work entailed on 
a first performance in America of Otto Taubmann’s “Eine 
Deutsche Messe,” which they call “A Choral Service,” to be 
sung by the society Friday evening, March 28, in Carnegie 
Hall. A solo quartet, the full chorus of the society, a 
chorus of boys’ voices, organ and orchestra, are associated 
in the work. Appended are two expressions of opinion 
from German papers: 

Since Brahms’ “German Requiem,” there has nothing similar been 
= to Taubmann’s “German Mass.”—Allgemeine Musik Zeitung, 


At last we again have an oratorio composer who creates from the 
inmost depth of his soul, and who not only has something to say, 
but who also fully dominates over all the noble means of expression 
and knows how to enhance them to grandiose effects —Magdeburger 
Zeitung, February 3, 1910. 
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MAX PAUER’S RECITAL. 








There are few piamists who will risk their reputations as 
interesting players by selecting a Schubert sonata to begin 
a recital. 
is at his worst, not merely that his melodic phrases do not 
seem, suitable to the nature of the instrument, but because 
his piano writing is so thin in sound. But Max Pauer 
at his New York recital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday af- 
ternoon, March 8, showed that when Schubert's piano 


For it is in his piano solo music that Schubert 


sonatas are played by an artist who can minimize the 
dryness and accentuate the beauties of the great 
song and symphony composer, when he writes for the 
piano, they are of sufficient interest to be worth an occa- 
sional public performance, The Haydn variations were 
particularly well played even when compared with Max 
Pauer’s own performance of the Scarlatti and Beethoven 
numbers on the program. It was truly a feat to rouse a 
Saturday afternoon audience to an outburst of enthusiasm 
with the brooding, moody and gloomy Brahms scherzo. 
The pianist was recalled again and again for his authori- 
tative performance of this early Brahms work. From the 
delicacy of the Schubert andante to the thunders and rhap- 
sodies of the Brahms scherzo was a long journey. Max 
Pauer proved once more that the entire gamut of emotion 


and various styles of all schools are at his command 
whenever required. 

Che Schumann romances, particularly the ane in F 
sharp, allowed the pianist to display the dreamy and poetic 
side of his nature. The Schumann toccata is notoriously 
difficult and tiring to all but artists with endurance. Max 
Pauer played this brilliant show piece with the utmost ease. 
The last four numbers showed the artist in various mod- 
ern moods of tenderness, storm, stress and fleetness of 
finger and wrist. Needless to say this world renowned 
artist demonstrated why his reputation is established on 
so firm a basis, and made one understand how an enthusi- 
astic Boston critic was moved to declare Max Pauer the 
successor of Paderewski. 

The program was as follows: 


Schubert 


Haydn 


Sonata, A majer, op. 120 
Variations, F minor 

Two studies, A, C....... . 3 Scarlatt: 
Andante, F major ....... Beethoven 
Scherzo, E flat minor, op. 4 . Brahms 
Romance, D minor, op. 32. ; Schumann 
Romance, F sharp major, op. 28 - Schumann 
Toccata, op. 7, C major.. Schumann 
rer erreer Liapounow 
Prelude, F minor, op. 23... Rachmaninott 
Sonate de Petrarca, No. 123.. . se Liszt 
Scherzo, E flat Bernhard Koehler 





David Dubinsiiy's Career. 

Born in Russia, the land that has given to the world so 
many eminent violinists, David Dubinsky has had a most 
interesting career. Though destined for the medical pro 
fession, his love for music, which has evidenced itself since 
early childhood, was so pronounced that he finally won 
over his parents’ consent to a musical career. 

Music always paralleled his school studies, so that upon 
completion of his course he gave himself over entirely to 
his cherished art, studying under such masters as Schra- 
dieck and Sauret. His career as a violinist has been an 
unequivocal success, his appearance everywhere having 
been received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Quoting a well known critic: “Dubinsky plays with fine 
breadth of tone, original and artistic conceptions and a 
style that embodies the most interesting phases of the vio- 
linist’s art.” 





Gilberte in White Plains. 


Hallett Gilberté, composer and tenor, went to White 
Plains, N. Y., February 25, to play the accompaniments to 
two of his songs, “Two Roses” and “Forever and a Day,” 
sung by Regina Hassler-Fox at her concert at the White 
Plains Club. His appearance on the platform was the sig- 
nal for warm applause, and the success of both singer and 
songs is chronicled in the following press excerpts: 

She was enthusiastically received, and was fortunate enough to 
have Hallett Gilberté (q composer of two of the songs which she 
sang) accompany her, much to the delight of the audience.—Daily 
Herald , 

Mr. Gilberté’s art as a composer and skill as an accompanist are 
exceptionally fine, and he came to White Plains to play for Madame 
Fox as a tribute to her recent splendid interpretation of these and 
other of his songs in New York City and elsewhere. Both these 
compositions were rapturously received, and “Forever and a Day” 
had to be repeated.—Daily Argus. (Advertisement.) 





Persinger with San Francisco Orchestra. 

Louis Persinger, the American violinist, now making his 
first tour of his native country, appeared as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra on Friday afternoon, 
March 7. The following telegram to Persinger’s manager, 
M. H. Hanson, from the manager of the San Francisco 
Orchestra, tells of the violinist’s success in the metropolis 
of California: 

San Francisco, Cal., March 7, tors 
Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Louis Persinger appeared as soloist with San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra this afternoon and achieved wonderful success. A splen 
did gentleman and an artist in cverything that the word implies 
Conductor Hadley, the Musical Association and myself are al! d 





lighted. (Signed) Franx W. Heaty, 
Manager San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
- Mary Jordan with Apollo Clab. 


Mary Jordan, the contralto, was soloist at the last con- 
cert of the Brooklyn Apollo Club, being obliged to sing an 
encore. Said the Brooklyn Eagle of February 19: 


Miss Jordan has the rare gift of a true contralto voice, which 
ranges high without being forced, is sympathetic in quality and 
broadly adaptable to the various shades of expression. Hers is a 
voice of very agreeable tone, and Miss Jordan uses it with an 
admirable, discreet artistic intelligence. Her excellent singing won 
her pronounced success with her hearers, and she gave as extra 
solos “His Favorite Flower” and a beautifully effective interpreta 
tion of Nevin's “Rosary.” 


FLONZALEY QUAKTET CONCERT. 

The beginning of the end of the musical season h 
reached us. The advance notices are thinning out, and the 
few remaining dates are crowded with a thick choice ot 
attractions, varied and usual, important and otherwise. If 
the legend be a true one, that when the swan is dying he 
sings most sweetly, and if for a moment we apply the fig 
ure and consider the musical season as a bird on its last 
legs—or is it wings ?—we must surely count the concert of 
the Flonzaley Quartet on Monday evening as one of the 
most lovely chords of this dying close. 

If we glance back over the general tone of the past 
months of music we can conclude with no stretch of preju 
dice that, in comparison to the other arts, the musical rec 
ords given us have been safe and sane and pretty thor 
understanding 


oughly based on the “classical traditions,’ 
all the while what an extent and catholicity of taste can be 
crowded into the phrase “classical tradition.” In drama 
there has been a definite reach for novelty and originality 
and a commercially payful difference, and in art the thou- 
sands who flocked to the Armory at Twenty-sixth street 
for the startling and inspiring show of the International 
Exhibit of Modern Art have been scoffers or worshipers 
at shrines whose related dogma they have understood too 
little, or too well. And it might be well to remember, 
apropos of the derision cast at new things both in art and 
in music, that the Beethoven quartet, which heads the pro 
gram of the Flonzaley concert, was but scantily considered 
by the authorities in its day, and that the famous theorist, 
Albrechtsberger, when told that it was the work of Bee 
thoven, answered that it would be well to have nothing to 
do with him; that Beethoven had learned nothing and 
would never write anything worth while. The conclusion 
on the one hand is too obvious to be drawn, and on the 
other too dangerous to be unrestrictedly accepted. 

Novelty is not always a passport to immortality. Many 
of the season’s early wrecks prove that. While in the 
other arts there has been perhaps too much of this smiting 
newness, which is all so hurried that we have been unable 
to select any standards, in music we have been for the 
most part attentive at the established altars, with only an 
occasional nod to the talent, and, in some instances, to th: 
genius of the iconoclast. 

The concert of the Flonzaleys in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Monday evening of this week, most definitely 
and delightfully attested to this fact. 

rhe program was as follows: The above mentioned Bee- 
thoven quartet in C minor, op. 18, No. 4; the “Sonata a 
tre” of Sammartini for two violins and cello, played by 
Adolfo Betti, Alfred Pochon and Iwan Darchambeau, and 
the Schumann quartet, No. 3, from op. 41 in A major. 
rhis is the second of the three quartets of op. 41, heard 
recently, the Kneisels having played the A minor quartet 
at their fourth concert. 

The performance of the Flonzaleys have become a by- 
word for perfections in the interpretation of chamber music. 
Their last concert only further emphasized this estimate 
The austere purist might righteously object to so dithy- 
rambic a reading of the Becthoven. But what, after all, 
is interpretation, if not the music of the composer, plus 
the personality of the interpreter? The Beethoven quartet 
might have been more “classically” given, but would the 
more rigid reading have allowed so rich a study in variety 
of tempi and of timbre? The Sammartini sonata came 
as a pleasing contrast to the intenser mood and color of 
the Beethoven. It was not the first time that the Flonzaleys 


have performed this week, and it still holds its delicate 
charm, the evident result of its beautifully finished style 
lhe Schumann A major quartet closed the program, the 
romantic quality of its music had full justice from the 
quartet, the third movement in particular being superbly 
played. 

rhe unique quality of this ensemble of musicians is the 
effect they give, more thoroughly than that of any other 
organization of their kind, of being a single performer, 
«<quipped with all necessary technical resource, with the 
infinite dexterity capable of manipulating and developing 
all four voices at the same time, and able to create an in- 
terpretation of unquestionable musicianship which serves 
only as an essential to an emotionally throbbing rendering 
An extremely dis- 
criminating and enthusiastic audience received the quartet 


which is almost rhapsodic in character 


wth evident signs of approval, but the weather, being less 
susceptible to formula, still seems to indulge its prejudic« 
against the purest of all musical forms 
MUSIC IN OKLAHOMA. 
Oklehoma City, Okla.. Febr 213 
The February program of the Ladies’ Music Club was 
devoted to the sonata form and modern Russian compos 
ers. Mrs. Frederick B. Owen gave a creditable perform 
ance of Beethoven's “Sonata Appassionata,” which was the 
most pretentious number on the program. A group of 
Russian songs, tastefully selected, were sung by Mrs. Parks 
Bennett. Balakirew’s “The Lark,” played by Ciara Wald 
ron, was well received, as was the singing of the chorus 
in Schenk’s “Golden Slumbers,” directed by Rowland D 
Williams. a ae 
Blanche Schwarz, a young pupil of J. Gerald Mraz, was 
recently heard in “The Deluge,” by Saint-Saéns, and the 
scherzo, by Van Goens, in which she showed steady im 
provement over last year. 
nnre 
Ihe public demonstration concert by six pianists from 
the Musical Academy was a success in every way, The 
daily press commented most favorably on the excellence 
of the work. The pupils were from the class of Alfred 
Price Quinn, principal of the academy 
zeae 
The Ladies’ Music Club announces a matinee by Kitty 
Cheatham on February 22 
nRnre 
The appearance of Ysaye at the State University in the 
near future is creatwng unusual interest among local musi 
cians. It is proposed to charter a special train for those 
wishing to make the trip to Norman A. P. Q 


Mendelssohn Giee Club Dinner. 

The first annual dinner of the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
now forty years old, is to occur Friday, March 14, 7 p. m 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
will be utilized fittingly to celebrate the fortieth year of 


This occasion 


active service in the club of the president, Horatio Brewer 
Invitations have been sent out and the following -is th 
committee in charge: Howard S, Borden, E. C. Benedict 
Francis J. Danforth, Thomas Denny, George B. Hodgman, 
Arthur Knox, Alfred E. Marling, Benjamin Prince, Allan 
Robert H. Robinson, George C. Schreiber 
Louis Morris Starr, Frederick A. Stokes, Howard (¢ 
Smith, Herbert L. Satterlee, William P. Young 
Benedict, treasurer, 80 Broad 


Robinson, 


Howard 

S. Borden, chairman: E. (¢ 

way. - 

“The Message from the Cross” on Washington Heights. 
On the evening of Thursday, March 13, the oratorio, 

“The Message From the Cross,” by Will ¢ 

will be given in the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, West 


Macfarlare 


142d street and Amsterdam avenue, New York. A choru 
of seventy voices will be assisted by Mrs. O'Connell! 
Gwylim Miles and Paul Dufault as soloists. The oratorio 
will be under the direction of Stanley var Wirt, with Miss 
Schmitt at the organ, and the proceeds will be devoted t 


the school building fund 


Francis Rogers Dates. 

On the morning of March 13 Francis Rogers will tab 
part in a Debussy program at the Hotel Plaza, New Yor! 
In the afternoon he and Howard Brockway will repeat at 
the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, most of the program they 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on January 15. On 


larch 17, Mr. Rogers will give an educational song recit 


fave at 


at Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa 


Mary Pinney s Address. 
Mary Pinney, the pianist, whose residence is at No. 7 
West 96th street, has located her studio at 418 Central Park 
West, New York City 


“You drank too much punch at that reception yester 
“Who saw me drink too much punch?” “It wast 
When I came in you were holding 
Pittsburg! 


day.” 
necessary to total up 
an animated conversation with a piano lamp 
Post. 
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MUSIC IN FORT WORTH. 
Fort Worth, Tex., 
Phe concert course of the Harmony Club closed Fr.day 


March 1, 1013 


ght, February 21, with a recital by the great pianist, Lco- 
Godewsky, whose marvelous art has been reviewed 

ften in the columns of THe Musicat Courter that it 
carcely necessary to add any further comment in regard 
his playing. It is only necessary to state that he is 
without a doubt the greatest pianist ever heard in Fort 
Worth, and that the Harmony Club feels especially hon- 
d in being able to’ present him for a concert. The pro- 

m was a stupendous one, such as only Godowsky could 

It included the Beethoven sonata “Les Adieux,” the 


pin sonata in B flat minor, two “Songs Without 


Words.” the wonderful Paganini variations, his own finely 
d “Renaissance,” two Liszt etudes, and closed with 

irvelous paraphrase of the “Kunstlerleben” waltzes. 

th xcasion Byer’s Opera House was filled to capa- 

y, and by special permission, one hundred chairs were 
e the stage. Numerous parties from surrounding 
attended the concert. The ladies of the Harmony 

Club feel that the splendid appreciation shown by the 
fully justified their efforts in maintaining the 

irtists’ course and are already making arrangements to 
sent similar course next season This season’s course 


luded Johanna Gadski, Efrem Zimbalist and Godow- 


ene 


\ltl iwh the concert course is over the activities of the 


e DY no means ceased. 


cred concert to be given the last Sunday in March 


Rehearsals are being held 


ind for the closing musicale, which is always given the last 
il, These programs are given entirely by club mem 

, the membership list including many of the best vocal 

A special piano department 
H. Zane-Cetti 


ts and pianists in the city 


recently been organized, with Mrs. C, 


| 
ne arts evenings, given recently at the First 
thodist Church, have proven very interesting and popu 


The idea was inaugurated by James F. Roach, the 
gressive musical director of this church. A program 
en by Mr. Roach, Mrs, Roach and Guy Pitner was an 
pect ucces Mrs. Roach opened the program with 

first movement of the MacDowell sonata “Eroica,” 


ch she played with splendid effect. Mr. Roach sang 
\ida” and the Finden song cycle, 
with fine taste and intelligent 


Verdi aria Celest 

\ Lover of Damascus,” 
f his pure tenor voice. Mr. Pitner is a pianist who 
been a great favorite with local audiences, and 
ne musicianship showed to good ad 


intage in the Liszt rhapsody, No. 13, and a group of Lieb- 


ere 
\n important addition has been made recently to Fort 
Worth musical circles by the coming of Mr. and Mrs 
( Venth, who will make their home here. Mr. Venth 
een widely known in Texas for the past two years as 


Dallas Symphony Orchestra. Being a 


or of rare ability he is a valuable 


and conduct 
t y city He has assumed charge of the violin 
partment of Polytechnic College and will also lend his 
tance toward the upbuilding of a symphony orchestra 
kort Wort Mi Venth is a talented pianist and 

: cians 
RRR 

ning musicale given at the Majestic Theatre by 
Euterpean Club recently was especially enjoyable. The 
» presented on this oceasion Josef Rosenfeld, violinist; 
\ugusta Bates, pianist; David Ormesher, tenor; Rosenfeld 
Quartet, and the Euterpean Chorus. The soloists 
vere all local artists who have endeared themselves to the 
lic by the uniform excellence of their work Miss Bates 


i pianist of unusual ability, who has this winter opened a 
Fort Worth after a number of years spent 

ring which she studied with Leschetizky Her 

nt showed to good advantage in the rendition of Mosz 
kow s “Caprice Espagnol” and the Liszt rhapsody No. 8 
iolinist who always pleases, received 


ix ni ‘ a \ 
wart plause for his skillful handling of the Bruch con 
David Ormesher gave a group of songs that were 


eautiful and pleasing. A pure, 
} g personality, make him a universal 


sympathetic tenor voice, 


vorite The Rosenfeld String Quartet ts composed of 


f Rosenfeld, Louise Zane-Cetti, Sam Montgomery and 
Charles Ashley. Their rendition of the Schubert Quartet 
ved splendid training and ability rhe Euterpean 


\ Winter Night Fantasy,”’ by Paul Bliss, the 


Pilgrims’ Chorus,” Wagner, and “Chorus of Reapers,” 
y Tschaikowsky d no better choral singing has been 
heard here in years The rendition of the fantasy by 
Rliss was truly a thing of beauty and the director, Herr 
Rosenfeld, is to be warmly congratulated for the beautiful 


The tenor 
Ormesher and the fine shading and tone coloring were 
The accompanists, Anita 


effects achieved obbligato was sung by Dav d 


things to be long remembered. 


Laneri and Hope Chase, contributed greatly to the general 
finish of the program. 
nner 

One of the most delightful recitals of the season was 
given last Tuesday evening at Byer’s Opera House, when 
Manager Greenwall presented Jules Falk, violinist, and 
Arthur Fischer, pianist. The ability of these two artists 
has often been commended in the columns of THe Musi- 
cAL Courter and their concert here was fully in keeping 
with the fine reports given of them wherever they have 
appeared. The program was an especially well chosen one 
and the audience was enthusiastic in its appreciation. 

nre*e 

At the last regular program meeting of the Harmony 
Club David Ormesher, of Polytechnic College, and Frank 
Agar, of Texas Christian University, were the honor 
guests and each favored the club with a group of songs. 
Mr. Agar sang Chadwick's “Ballad of Trees and the Mas- 
ter” with consummate skill. His rich baritone voice, 
splendid stage presence and flawless enunciation made 
his work especially pleasing. “King Charles,’ by Maud 
White, and Will Cook’s “Exhortation,” were equally w-ll 
given. Mr. Ormesher’s pleasing tenor voice I have spoken 
of in another article and on this occasion he gave the 
‘Bedouin Love Song” and “Sweet Wind that Blows,” by 
Chadwick, also “Ashes of Roses,’ by Woodman, in his 
S. S. Losh was the able accom- 


LM, L. 


usual charming manner. 
panist for the two singers. 





Grace Kerns Receives Ovation at Norfolk. 
Walter Anderson received the following telegram from 
his representative in Norfolk, Va., who managed the re- 
cital, March 6, for Grace Kerns: 


Capacity house. Received 
J. J. Miter. 


Grace Kerns tremendously successful 
great ovation. 

The concert was given in the Academy of Music, having 
a seating capacity of over 2,000, and the affair took on the 





GRACE KERNS 


form of a great tribute to Miss Kerns by the people of Nor- 
folk, which is Miss Kerns’ home town. 


Max Pauer with Minneapolis Orchestra. 

On Friday, February 28, Max Pauer was the soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, playing the Bee- 
thoven “Emperor” concerto. Mr. Pauer met with his 
usual success, as the following notices from the Minne- 
apolis press clearly show: 

The assisting soloist was Max Pawer, one of the greatest and 


In the writer's opinion the rarest feat- 
ure of a symphony concert is a soloist who is an inherent part of 


sanest of living pianists 


an artistic whole, and does not jar the sensibilities of the intelli 
Max Pauer is, emphatically, one of these rarities. 
His chief solo number was Beethoven's noble E flat major con- 
certo for piano and orchestra; a master composition which, of 
itself, makes the piano merely an added orchestral instrument and 
not a medium of display of the accomplishments of a personality. 
It was in this spirit that the solo part of the work was given by 
Mr. Pauer He played it reverently, assuredly and very, very 
beautifully Instead of trying to make his playing conduct the 
wehestra, he paid close attention to Mr. Oberhoffer in order to 
present to the audience a Beethoven concerto rather than a pianist. 
Technically he is so calmly masterful that his technic is forgotten. 
Musically he is is everything that a pianist should be from every 


gent hearer. 


possible point of view. When Pauer played the Beethoven con- 
certo last evening the hearers wondered how such a physical giant 
could restrain his power to the production of such marvels of pear- 
ly delicacy and singing ripples of mi pic loveli Two 
encores were demanded, to which he responded with a stunning 
interpretation of the Schubert-Liszt ‘‘Soirees de Vienne,” No. 6, 
and a rendition of Schumann’s “Traumerei,” which was as deli- 
cate as rose petals blown by the zephyrs of summer.—The Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune, March 1, 1913. 








The soloist was Max Pauer, a pianist whose name, after he has 
once been heard to American ears, must ever sound symbolic of 
abundance of titanic might tempered by sagacity. Pauer plays 
with such quiet, unassuming restraint that it is perceived as his 
natural mode and manner of expression. The visions of an over- 
wrought mind may not impress him, but nothing that intelligence, 
poesy, finesse of the normal kind can compass escapes him, nor is 
there any lack of power of convincing exposition in his playing. 
His playing of the Beethoven concerto was a thing of delight to 
the intellectual as well as to the poetically inclined. The mel- 
lowness of his pianissimo was particularly beautiful, and all the 
more because it was never artificial or sentimental. Pauer was 
enthusiastically received and made to play two extras in his flaw- 
less technic and subtle yet sober poesy. They were the sixth of 
the Schubert-Liszt “Soirées de Vienne” and the most truly beau- 
tiful of all popular piano morceau, the Schumann “Traumerei.”— 
Minneapolis Journal, March 1, 1913. 





Then, far greater than any concerted work on the tour, the 
Titan of all piano concertos, Beethoven's fifth, was the companion 
of Brahms. The wonderful piano phantasy, which threads its 
mazes through this noble symphonic work, was gloriously woven by 
Max Pauer. His fittingly gigantic figure and power, with his 
woman's tender grace, made a festival day in our musical calendar. 
How it took us back to its former productions with Paderewski 
and our own Hermann Zoch! ~ The audience's immense apprecia- 
tion of the orchestra's pianist guest brought an exquisite rendition 
of the Schubert-Liszt “Soiree de Vienne” and Schumann's “Trau- 
merei.” For a postludium in which to think and feel over these 
two mighty works, came the soaring preludes of the great hearted 
Liszt.—The Minneapolis Daily News, March 1, 1913. (Advertise- 
ment.) 





George Hamlin, the “Lion” Among the Lambs. 
George Hamlin’s presence in San Francisco as one of 
the principals of the Chicago Grand Opera Company re- 
calls his last visit there, which occurred a couple of years 
ago. Upon this occasion the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco tendered him a particularly brilliant supper party 
after his public recital, and “Bohemia’s Greeting to Lamb 
George Hamlin,” beautifully illuminated on parchment, was 
presented to the Lion of the evening with great pomp and 
circumstance. Mr. Hamlin says he keeps it among his 
treasures, 
“And the Lion shall lie down with the Lamb.”—David. 
Even as an unweaned infant, Georgie Hamlin’s voice was 
sweet, 
Sobbings were but serenadings one would fain hear him 
repeat, 
All night long his parents used to listen gladly to the lad; 
“Little lamb” his mother called him; “sweet voiced 
cherub,” cried his dad. 


As the years passed swiftly, Georgie, though he’s far from 
old today, 

Ever prospered and pursued the even tenor of his way. 

East and West to hear him singing, people flock in heat 
and cold, 

While the “Lambs” rejoicing, count him as a member of 
their Fold. 


Mild and sweet is Georgie Hamlin as the honey of his 
voice, 3 

Yet the glad enthusiasm of his hearers who rejoice 

Thrusts upon his brow the laurel, hails him as Apollo's 
scion, 

Makes him the rare combination that is “Lamb” as well as 
Lion. 





Elizabeth Cunningham's Recent Engagements. 

Elizabeth Cunningham, a young artist whose beautiful 
lyric soprano voice and finished manner of singing have 
attracted much attention to herself as well as to her 
teacher, Frederick N. Waterman, of Boston, Mass., has 
recently been “illustrating’’ the series of opera talks given 
by W. A. Hubbard, of the Boston Opera House, singing 
selections from the opera discussed. During the month of 
February and early part of March Miss Cunningham sang 
at these clubs in and around Boston: Roxburghe Club, 
Dorchester Woman's Club, New England Woman's Club, 
Community Club (Canton), Winthrop Women’s Club, Ips 
wich Women’s Club, Boston Art Club, Quincy Women's 
Club and the Social Club of the Church of the Disciples, 
Fenway, Boston. 

On February 23 Miss Cunningham, assisted by Raoul 
Romito, tenor of the Boston Opera Company, and Frank 
Waller, accompanist, furnished a most interesting program 
at the first of the Parker Memorial Sunday afternoon con- 
certs. Miss Cunningham sang the “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto,” a group of songs by Grieg, Hahn, Massenet, 
Hammond and Godard, and an English group in which 
was included a song by Mr. Waller entitled “In the Quiet 
of the Night.” 
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GANZ-YSAYE IN JOINT RECITAL. 

Another joint recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, Tues- 
day afternoon of last week, with Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss 
pianist, and Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, revealed 
to the fine audience the art that defies criticism. It was 
an occasion for the musical connoisseurs, and those pres- 
ent were eager to show that they greatly appreciated the 
opportunity to hear such performances of works by the 
three immortal B’s—Bach, Brahms and Beethoven. 

First the artists united their skill in playing the Brahms 
sonata in A major, No. 2, and often during the perform- 
ance one imagined that it was a blended instrument play- 
ing; the ensemble was perfect, each artist effacing himself 
in order that unity of purpose should be achieved. 

Mr. Ganz played Bach’s variations (Weinen and Kla- 
gen) with the authority of one who had absorbed every 
measure of the music. It was magnificent. 

Ysaye played two solos, the Chausson “Poeme,” which 
is dedicated to Ysaye; this number has been frequently 
played during the great violinist’s present tour in America, 
but it is always gladly heard when he is the performer. 
Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” played after the “Poem,” is in 
the French composer’s best vein, melodic and ever charm- 
ing in its effect on the listeners. 

As an encore Mr. Ganz played Liszt's “Liebestraume” 
and Ysaye for his extra number played the “Prize Song’ 
from “Meistersinger.” 

The artists closed their delightful concert with the 
“Kreutzer” sonata of Beethoven, and this wonderful piece 
of classical writing seemed to take on new beauties as 
rendered by these master musicians. Those who have 
heard mediocre artists play this sonata will realize what 
it meant to that audience last week when presented by 
Ganz and Ysaye. As might be expected, the enthusiasm 
was intense, but at the same time the renditions made the 
kind of impression which lasts, and in the case of younger 
students who were privileged to hear it, will be retained 
in the memory with other memorable artistic events. 





De Ahna Sings for Students. 

At the Institute of Musical Art, New York, on the 
evening of March 3, Leontine de Ahna, contralto, gave a 
recital for the artistic benefit of the students of the in- 
stitute. Not only was Fraulein de Ahna’s well chosen 
program a delight to the many embryo musicians present, 
but an object lesson in dignity and charm, and a sugges- 
tion of what, in time, they might achieve in the way of 
roundness and purity of tone, smoothness of legato, and 
exquisite tone coloring. The more simple songs, Hen- 
schel’s “The Loveliest of All” and Homer's “Ferry Me 
Across the Water,” were most popular with the young 
people, although they showed a keen appreciation of the 
entire program, which included a Schubert group, tech- 
nically a test and most artistically rendered 
mere boy, Ward C. Lewis, at the 
Fraulein de Ahna with much skill 


Looking a 

piano, accompanied 
The program follows: 
Fruhlingstraum 
Das Wirtshaus 
Frahlingsglaube 


.. Schubert 
Schubert 
Schubert 


Das Rosenband ... Schubert 
Die Forelle . Schubert 
Allerseclen . Strauss 
Se TD bh cldiendensadd 0 nds ccdeds te peéhenGunct aneecmenes Wolf 
Einkehr pdvaved . Reisenauer 
Mit einer Primula veris .. Grieg 
Daheim ve ..+++.Kaun 
RD wasup tne cane .-.+..Weingartner 


A Dutch Lullaby 

What is Love? ..... 

The Loveliest of All ‘ 
Ferry Me Across the Water . 
The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold ; B. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 

iakdinaes oeeeeeeeRudolf Ganz 
séete Sees cesseeseeeesG, Henschel 
S. Homer 
Whelpley 





MUSIC IN LOUISVILLE. 
Louisville, Ky., March 6, 1913 

A concert of the works of American composers was 
given by the Louisville Music Teachers’ Association at 
Baldwin Hall on the night of Tuesday, March 4, the pro- 
gram being interesting and well rendered. The association 
was assisted by thé’Louisville Quintet Club, the most suc- 
cessful musical organization in the city. The program was 
as follows: Songs, “Thou Art to Me” (Chadwick), “Au- 
tumn Sadness” (Nevin), “My Dear” (Mary Turner Salter), 
Douglas Webb; piano solo, fourth “Keltic’” sonata (Ed- 
ward MacDowell), Julia Bachus Horn; songs, “The La- 
ment” (G. W. Chadwick), “Pepita” (Mildred J. Hill), 
“Flower Rain” (Edwin Schneider), “De Sun Is a-Sinkin’” 
(Jean Bohannan), Flora Marguerite Bertelle: two move- 
ments from piano quintet. op. 38, A minor (Arthur Foote). 
Louisville Quintet Club (Mrs. J. E. Whitney, piano; 
Charles J. Letzler, first violin; Alinde Rudolf, second 
violin; Victor Rudolf, viola; Karl Schmidt, cello): songs, 
“Roumanian Gypsy Song,” No. 2 (Clayton Johns), “Peace” 
(Charles B. Hawley), “Wanderer’s Night Song” (Horatio 
Parker), Douglas Webb; songs, “A Birthday Song” (Hunt- 
ington Woodman), “Dearest” (Sidney Homer), “Come 
Down, Laughing Streamlet” (Gilbert Spross), “Wind and 
Lyre” (Harriet Ware), Flora Marguerite Bertelle. The 
only local composer whose name appears on the program is 
Mildred J. Hill, whose music has achieved national reputa- 


tion. Last year the association gave a program of music 
composed by local musicians, which was greatly enjoyed 
One of the special objects of the association is to foster 
and encourage Southern compositions and especially those 
of Kentucky writers. The officers are: Clement Stapleford, 
president; Emily G. Davison, vice president; Wm. Conen 
treasurer; Sarah McConathy, secretary. Every seat in the 
hall was taken, and great pleasure was manifested by the 
audience. 
RRR 

February 24, the Kneisel Quartet appeared at the Wo 
man’s Club. The Wednesday Morning Musical Club 
brought this organization to the city. K. W. D. 





RECEPTION FOR ELLEN BEACH YAW. 

On Sunday afternoon last, Mr. and Mrs. Spencer T 
Driggs gave a reception and musicale at their residence 
243 West 102d street, New York, in honor of Ellen Beach 
Yaw, who came from California expressly to make phono 
graph records. About one hundred guests were present 
who enjoyed the musical program and the friendly inter 
The program was 
opened by Florence Austin, violinist, who played two move 
ments from Handel's sonata in A, and Vieuxtemps’ polo 
naise, accompanied by Elizabeth Driggs. Cleo Gascoigne 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, then sang 


course so characteristic of musicians. 





ELLEN BEACH YAW 


Spross’ “Will o' the Wisp,” Harold A. Fix 
pianist, who played Chopin's scherzo in B flat minor. Mar 


followed by 


garet Harrison sang the “Jewel Song,” from Faust,” and 
Caroline Mihr-Hardy the “Dich theure Halle,” from “Tann 
hauser.” John Adam Hugo, pianist, then played his own 
“Kinderfurcht,” followed by Hans Merx, who sang Schu 
bert’s “Frihlingstraum” and Laugs’ “Unter den blihenden 
Linden.” The singers were accompanied by Paul Gundlach 
Miss Austin was again heard in Weitzel’s “Slumber Song” 
“The 
brought the program to a close with “Celeste Aida,” play 


and Hugo's Swan.” Enrico Alessandro, tenor 
ing his own accompaniment. 

Among those present Ilse Veda Duttlinger and 
Madame G. Duttlinger, Mrs. Lowell Field, Madame Esper 
anza Garrigue, Tracey, Charlotte Maconda, Ida 
Linde-Wright, Inga Hoegsbro 
Maximilian Pilzer, Victor Biart, 
Carre, Philip L. Spooner, Frederick Gunther, William N 
Burritt, Walter L. Bogert, Cecile N. Behrers, Victorine 
Hayes, Ralfe Leech Sterner, Dr. Franklin Lawson, Joseph 
N. Weber and Madame Gisela Weber, Harold Shattuck 
Marie L. Todd, Mrs, Charles Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Adler, C. E. LeMassena, Madame von Klenner, Mrs. Rob 
ert P. Yancy, Eugenie Nafz, Mr. and Mrs. Weser, Elsic 
Weser, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Robbins, Mr. and Mrs. H 
Healy, Hazel Healy, Gertrude Weser, Countess de Pietro 
Billing. G. Smith, Gertrude Love, Mrs. L. Alexander, 
Ethel Alexander, Alice Love, Percival Healy. Count Carl 
Lewenhaupt, Schulske, William Pet. Florence 
Templeton, Hazel Templeton, Alice Alcesser, Pauline Fort 
Jack Gallagher, Claude Kuntz, Mrs. L. Erlanger, Nathan 
McGrath, Mrs. John C. Moore, Tonito Merlo, Charles 
Ormsby, Cyril P. Klein, Mrs. H. K. Hunt, Mrs. Kellog 
Jack Peterson, Marion Hengerer, Paul 


were 


Minnie 
Haggerty-Snell, Rosa 


Ovide Musin, Geor 2 


Henry 


Arthur Hunt, 
Thorne, Dorothy Elderd, Charles Heidt, Mrs. Harold M. 
Hillary. 


SUNDAY PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


Last Sunday afternoon, March g, in Carnegie Hall, the 
Philharmonic Society of New York, Josef Stransky, con 
ductor, entertained an enthusiastic but not a large audience 
with a program characterized by an abundance of melody, 
the piece de resistance being the popular “Pathétique” sym 
phony by Tschaikowsky, which was extremely well played 
Frequent hearings of this Russian so called symphony 
which is, in fact, a suite devoid of the real symphonic struc- 
ture—only serve to emphasize its many saccherine but 
labored passages, and it may not be far amiss, prophetically 
speaking, to venture the belief that a very few more years 
may find the “Pathétique” symphony shorn of its present 
popularity and estimated generally at its true value 

The soloist of this concert was Leo Schulz, principal 
cellist of the Philharmonic Orchestra, who gave a finished 
performance of Lindner’s concerto for cello, E minor, op 
34, and was obliged to bow repeatedly at the conclusion in 
response to hearty plaudits 

The full program was as follows: 


Overture, Ruy Blas Mendelss 
Concerto for violonce E minor, 4 I 

Mr. S 
Tone poem, From Bohemia's W is ar I Smeiat 
Symphony, Pathétique, No 6, B minor P ; Ischa kowsk 
Love Seene from Feuersnot R. Stra 


Ihe “Ruy Blas” 
intricate figures and 


overture received a spirited reading, the 
sweeping passages being negotiated 
formed a 
Mendelssohn 


The Smetana and Strauss works proved excellent 


with ease, and the smoothness of the brasses 


noteworthy feature of the perenially lovely 
number 
display vehicles for the Philharmonic musicians, who ros« 
to the occasion and displayed fine prowess and unanimity in 
ensemble utterance. Altogether, the afternoon was an en 
joyable one, and the sincere applause that punctuated the 
concert was sufficient proof that the audience and orchestra 
were en rapport. 


Paulo Gruppe, South and West. 

Dutch played on February 
at the Industrial Institute in Columbus, Miss 
later he was heard in a concert at the State University at 
Norman, Okla. March 6, he played at the Northwestern 


University at Evanston, IIL, and on March to at Wausau 


Paulo Gruppe, th: 


1 
elust, 


I hree days 


Wis. The following notice is from the Columbus ( Miss.) 
Commercial of March 2, 1013: 

On Tuesday evening t ege « . . a 4 _ 
the occasion being the « x ent of P Gruppe, the celebra 


Dutch cellist 


That he is master f t ent w manife 
number, and there has hee wonde eve 
since hi oncert here tw 7 
The program was or f gnit ength I 
sonata was given with o te git 4 : “ ” 
hands of a great artist The grow f short pieces revealed n 
variety of style and fir 1 ! wht Mr. Gruppe v 
he hearts of his heare ‘ ‘ f the numbers wa 
under his bow. 
At the close of the 1 gram the a ence refuse 
and Mr. Gruppe res; gra yt 
Saint-Saéns “Swan” J il . M ome M 
perbaps the most universal appeal 
Mr. Gruppe is an artist who makes even the ur al fes 
newer of his great art, a ll w hea re con ft 
lifting influence of his exalted eal 
After the concert a reception was tendered M Gru n M 
Poindexter's studi th senior music studen 
We shall look forwa t his return at me f 
McGill Conservatorium of Music. 
Montrea Mar 
At the monthly concert given by orchestra and pupil i 
McGill Conservatorium of Music last Wednesday evening 


the predominating feature once more was the work of the 


orchestra. Under Dr. Perrin’s conductorship they continue 


to improve rapidly, and. their performance of such a work 


u 


as Hadyn’s symphony in D was far 


above the ordinary 


amateur orchestra and in som 


places brilliant. Both string 


and woodwind sections did admirable work, and ther: 


were no ragged attacks or wanderings from the pitch, 


which so frequently occur in organizations of this kind 


Che program was composed of three orchestral number 


one song, one piano solo, a violin number, a rondo by Be 
thoven for piano and orchestra (concerto No, 1), and a 
nocturne tor violm and orchestra. Of the pupils, Henry 
Caseys violin solo and Miss McKenzie's playing of the 
Beethoven rondo was casily the best liss Rollins sang 
‘O ma lyre imortelle” from Gounod Sapho,” displaying 
a good mezzo soprano voice but lack of dramatic abilit 

Tschaikowsky's “Casse Noisette” suite closed the progra 

The orchestra again distinguished itself, each movement 
being played with spirit 4 M 


Charles L. Granville Sings at Cooper Union. 


Charles L. Granville, baritone, was the soloist. Sunda 
night, at the People’s Institute neert in the great hall of 
Cooper Union, New York Mr. Granville w heard 


five songs, as follows: “Vision Fugitive” (“Herodiade 
by Massenet; “Here in the Brae.” by 


by Spross : 


Jordan; “Tomorr: 
“My Lovely Celia,” old English, and “The Old 
Black Mare,” by Squire. There was a big audience in at 
tendance, and Mr. Granville scored a brilliant success. 
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Albert Spalding’s Norwegian Press Notices. 





Albert Spalding, the distinguished American violinist, 
von new laurels on his recent tour of Norway and Sweden, 
and the artist was re-engaged for more concerts in the 
spring. The following criticisms are from the papers in 
sergen and Christiania: 

The assisting artist, Albert Spalding, proved to be one of the very 
highest rank and the program was both rich and varied. Mr. Spald 
ing is an artist of God given genius. The way in which he played 
the Mendelssohn violin concerto in E minor with orchestra was so 

onderful that it was a delight of the rarest kind to listen to him. 
It was all music, music, and again music! We have heard this 
neerto many times before, but now it seemed as if it were a new 
piece of music before us under his perfect leadership. For the first 
we really perceived bow beautiful and thoroughly perfect this 
position really is. Both in the aforesaid piece and in various 
imbers by Tgchaikowsky, Schubert and Wieniawski, Mr. Spalding 
carried the enthusiastic audience by storm, and he had to give many 
encores It is superfluous to mention all the good qualities he pos- 
esses as a violinist; it is sufficient to say that his playing is perfect. 
André Benoist’s accompaniments at the piano were simply masterly. 


Bergen Morgenavisen, January 31, 1913. 


The Harmonie Society has again procured one of the famous art- 
of the musical world, it being this time the violinist, Albert 
siding, apparently a quite young artist. Mr. Spalding carried the 
ce by storm by bis splendid playing. He drew from his fine 
nstrument warm and sweet tones, and played with the dazzling tech 
Mendelssohn's often heard concerto in E minor 





nagnificently and the orchestra was most successful with 
e accompaniment. After the storm of enthusiastic applause which 
f wed, the artist gave a bewitching little composition by Kreisler, 
1 thereupon pieces by Tschaikowsky, Schubert and Wieniawski 


with piano accompaniment. We were captivated to a rare degree 
by the spiritual and temperamental performance of them all and the 
pun of applause threatened never to cease. Again and again the 
tist was obliged to appear, the last time in his fur coat as he was 
1 proceed to Odda in order to give a concert there today. 
I} pi t, André Benoist, accompanied with great taste. ~Bergen 
Annonce Tidende, January 31, 1913 
The soloist for the evening was the American violinist, Albert 
palding, who performed the Mendelssohn concerto in a most won 
lerful manner. He is a master on his instrument with an enchant 
g tone and with a very rare and perfect left hand. The work 
d the interpretation of it were worthy of each other.—Bergen Ar- 
ideren, January 31, 1913 
One gets instinctively a little suspicious each time one is placed 
before a new name pointed out by the preliminary reclame as be 
nging to an artist of world wide reputation. The world wide repu- 
tation often proves to be of a somewhat fictitious nature and one 


is more or less unpleasant experiences with these people. Not so, 
owever, with the American violinist, Albert Spalding, who yester- 


ay gave a concert at Brodrene Hal's concert hall. He had not 


bowed many strokes on his violin before the audience realized that 
they had to deal with a virtuoso of high eminence; and at the 
bottom of this great artist one soon discerned the serious player, 
the understanding as well as the consciously interpreting musician. 
Mr. Spalding in his technic is wholly unfettered; he overcomes all 
difficulties with masterly certainty, and his firm and powerful bow- 
ing, his infallible accuracy of aim—even in the most difficult pas- 
sages—his grand and vigorous touch, which can under circumstances 
become soft and delicate, and express a longing and an ardent desire 
to a degree almost verging on sentimentality, are all of them dis- 
tinctive features tending to rank the possessor of them among the 
foremost violin virtuosos we have had an opportunity of hearing 
here lately. In a musical sense he reached his highest yesterday in 
César Franck’s andantino quietoso, which he played so enchant- 
ingly that the audience was quite overwhelmed; and the quality of 
his technic was all the time strongly in evidence—we need only 
mention the scherzo from a solo sonate by Max Reger. The audi- 
ence was as full of enthusiasm as on one of our great evenings, and 
after the fourth extra number Mr. Spalding had to flee from fur- 
ther prolongation of the program by appearing im his overcoat. An- 
dré Benoist assisted at the piano.—Christiania Tidens Tegn, Febru- 
ary 12, 1913. 
a 

Albert Spalding, an American violin virtuoso, yesterday gave a 
concert at Hals’ Hall which was very well attended. Among the 
many violinists who have visited us of late Mr. Spalding is one of 
the best. His technic, musical and temperamental interpretations, 
a well selected program, and an exquisite violin, all of them con- 
tributed to make the evening one of those rare ones that are not 
easily forgotten. We should, though, have preferred to hear Mr. 
Spalding in a large hall and with orchestra, His playing would 
then, no doubt, have appeared to an even greater advantage. The 
audience was not sparing of applause. There were a number ot 
calls and recalls and several extra numbers were given.—Chrisitiania 
Norske Intelligenssedler, February 12, 1913. 





Albert Spalding is a violnist whom it is a delight to hear. A very 
great, clear and decided technic and a mighty singing tone con 
tribute one and all toward the excellent impression which we re- 
ceived, And besides all this, Spalding is an excellent musician 
whose art of delivery is always to the point. The exceedingly well 
selected program produced an extremely sympathetic effect on the 
audience. In the first place, from the beginning to the end, all the 
music was original; none of the transcriptions, which we usually 
have to digest to such an excess in our concert halls, and in the 
next place the program consisted of valuable compositions only; 
and, from an extra number by Sarasate in which pizzicatos and 
flageolets buzzed in our ears, we were in a position to see that this 
exquisite performer was also quite at home in the customary vir- 
tuoso dexterities. It was very interesting to make the acquaintance 
of the Reger sonate for violin solo. It was a fine work with real 
violin idioms and rich in weighty thoughts. The concluding fugue 
was a standard both in regard to technics and to musical content. 
And the delivery was entirely imposing. The artist was very well 
accompanied by the pianist, André Benoist. The piano sang both 


discreetly and with character and that is the token of a good accom- 
paniment. The ensemble was excellent.—Christiania Verdens Gang, 
February 12, 1913. 


Albert Spalding is a decidedly talented violinist. No one can 
doubt this who was present at his concert at Hals’ yesterday and 
followed his pure, beautiful and inspired rendering of Handel's 
sonate in A major, his pliant execution of a dainty rondo of Mo- 
zart, and his charming delivery of Max Reger’s captivating sonate 
in A minor for solo violin, or followed him in his temperamental 
and imaginative performances of both old and modern pieces of 
music. Couperin-Kreisler’s “Sourdine Chanson” of the time of 
Louis XIII, for example, was played most enchantingly. In André 
Benoist he had an extremely talented accompanist whose playing 
was so finely and beautifully adapted that it awakened the desire 
to hear him as a soloist. He received his personal and well de- 
served appreciation from the audience. The artist achieved a colossal 
success. He was recalled many times and gave at least three extra 
numbers.—Christiania Orebladet, February 12, 1913. 





His temperament is warm and fresh and his technic beyond criti- 
cism; his bowing excellent, light and free, as with but few others, 
and, besides this he is in ion of an astonishingly flexible left 
hand technic. All the numbers of the program—as well as the 
keenly desired extra pieces—were played in such a way that the 
sympathetic artist won the unreserved enthusiasm of the audience. 
The accompaniments were performed by André Benoist with great 
precision.—Christiania Aftenposten, February 12, 1913. 





Mr. Spalding, the violinist, who gave a concert at Hals’ last night 
without having previously advertised any pretensions, proved to be 
a real master. An excellent touch, a very clear and agile skill of 
execution and a fresh musical interpretation full of temperament. 
His tone also is very beautiful and expressive. In André Benoist 
the violinist had an excellent accompanist. Albert Spalding is worth 
hearing. He plays again tomorrow night.—Christiania Dagbladet, 
February 12, 1913. 





He is in possession of just those qualities that our public appre- 
ciate, a masterful technic, a young and musical temperament and a 
most sympathetic and prepossessing appearance. And the listeners 
present confirmed by their great enthusiasm this strong impression. 
The program was beautiful and in good style and was performed in 
a way that justified in every respect the praise that was viven to 
this young violinist after his first concert. Some small compositions 
of his own were also on the program yesterday and they were a 
great success. The listeners left with much reluctancy, and even 
while they were turning out the lights the applause still continued, 
and Mr. Spalding was again and again obliged to appear in the twi- 
light to acknowledge the homage. Mr. Benoist’s accompaniments 
at the grand piano were excellent.—Christianig Tidens Tegn, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1913. 


—_—_ 


His second concert had a special interest because of some of his 
own compositions which were on the program. They were cleverly 
done and anticipated a growing talent for composition. The accom- 
paniment to Paganini’s caprice was interesting by the harmonies 
added by the concert giver. In this difficult piece, however, it was 
his virtuosity which caused its great triumph.—Christiania Verdens 
Gang, February 14, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Maigille Studio Musicale. 

Helene Maigille, whose studio at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, is again attracting notice, will give a musicale there 
(No. 810), Tuesday afternoon, March 18. Madame Mai- 
gille has issued formal invitations for this occasion, when 
ome of her pupils from Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
New York will be heard in the following program: 


Shena Van ; , .. «Beach 
Greta Stoeckle 
Myself When Young (Persian Garden) : .L. Lehman 
word Song . cosccle Eiger 
Eugene Way Adams 

0 Had I Jubal’s Lyre i ...Handel 
Emma Shively Buckman 

Pleurez mes yeux : . . Massenet 
Elsie Woodward Buzby 

Giunse al fin ..»Mozart 

Vissi d’arte—Vissi d’amore .. Puccini 


Mary Thornton Flaherty 
Accompanied by Carrie L. Flaherty 
fy Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose . Hastings 
King Charles , ’ . va ... White 
Eugene Way Adams 
Greta Stoeckle 
Bolero, Vespri Siciliani noe ote . . a - Verdi 
Emma Shively Buckman 
Mon catur 58 VFO o UH WOES. ccccdsec ° Saint-Saéns 
Elsie Woodward Buzby 
Schumann 
Schumann 
. MacDowell 


Cadman 


Mondnacht 
Frilingsnacht eeeaseeesect 
The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree 
At Dawning ae es bows 
Mary Thornton Flaherty 
rhe Two Grenadiers . . Schumann 
kugene Way Adams 
At the piano, F. Averay Jones, organist and choir director 

St. Mark’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa 





Recital by Mabel Beddoe and Percy Colson. 

Monday afternoon of this week Percy Colson, the vio 
linist, assisted by Mabel Beddoe, contralto, gave a farewell 
recital at the Waldorf-Astoria. Mr. Colson plays with 
much musicianship and in his own compositions interested 
the audience particularly. Miss Beddoe delighted in a 
variety of songs and a Verdi aria. She is charming to look 
upon and her voice is full, clear and powerful. Its sym 
pathetic quality, the smoothness of her legato and the sweet- 
ness of her pianissimo were disclosed in the group of new 





songs by W. Franke Harling. The program rendered by 
the two artists follows: 
dveci ven Handel 


Sonata in D major. 


Percy Colson 





MABEL BEDDOE. 


Old English (traditionai) 
...Old English 


Willow, Willow 
It Was a Lover and His Lass.......... 

Mabel Beddoe. 
eee shes ginleccevedousnshe6a0de beeae bavetans O6Gme .- Tenaglia 
Minuet Re bay a Hick kekevensen ee -+.++. Beethoven 








La Precieuse ....... eee eeeeneeeeececesceceeeesss  Couperin-Kreisler 
Percy Colson. 

O don fatale (Don Carlos)............ccececsees oa sedubeean Verdi 
Mabel Beddoe. 

ss ataceiss RE EOE TTL OPT Ce Sa Posies Nusbie Florence Gere 

Rak. UE - 6 Sven Ka Saeie kee catcne Gad pkdeakes insees ..-Colson 
Percy Colson 

EOUG EI onc cecvcucs A GbMabr cCbMACAS beReeeDnta’ W. Franke Harling 

Requiem W. Franke Harling 

A World Enchanted ....... take h ba 6tedeleewenes W. Franke Harling 

As a Flower Turns to the Sun.......... Sencacneasas Florence Gere 
Mabel Beddoe. 

eer oenebathessean kUnkewasdeduvéyevesitoe Tschaikowsky 

CE CO TOE nn i caves each s awed co devecuCokuiate Smetana-Colson 





Quesnel with St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 
Albert Quesnel, the tenor, sang last month with the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra and was very successful. The 
following criticisms will be read with interest: 


Yesterday’s audience constituted the biggest assembled at these 
concerts this season. Albert Quesnel, who has a very beautiful tenor 
voice, which he uses with excellent and unforced effect, sang Des 
Grieux’s lovely "Dream” aria from Massenet’s “Manon.” In_re- 
sponse to a demand for double encore, he sang with equally ad- 
mirable effect Don Jose’s “Air de Fleur” from “Carmen” and an 
aria from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press, February 
10, 1973. 





Albert Quesnel, tenor, sang “Le Reve de Des Grieux” from 
“Manon” (Massenet), “Air de Fleur” from “Carmen” and an aria 
from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys.” He won a distinctly popular success. 
A former St. Paul boy, well schooled and cordially received abroad, 
he returns to his friends an artist of maturity. He has a beautiful 
lyric voice, even and clear znd cleverly handled. He uses no tricks 
of pose nor contortion, but stands as a man should and delivers 
his kindly vocal message.—St. Paul Daily News, February 10, 1913 
( Advertisement. ) 





The New York School of Music and Arts. 

The New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
Sterner, director, will give its 347th concert at the Second 
Church of Christ (Disciples), 595 East 169th street, near 
Franklin avenue, on Friday evening, March 14. Clarence 
de Vaux Royer, violinist; Harold A, Fix, pianist; Mabel 
V. Rivers, reader, assisted by the vocal pupils of Ralfe 
Leech Sterner, will give a very interesting program. Helen 
Wolverton, as usual, will play the accompaniments. 
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New Philadelphia Orchestra Triumphs. 





The Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski, 
which has now concluded about two thirds of its season at 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, continues to win 
golden opinions at home and whenever on tour. The en- 
thusiasm of the home audiences, which was more than 
reflected in the reception which the orchestra got during 
its Western tour in Columbus, Detroit, Toledo, Akron, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, has just been repeated in con- 
certs in the East given outside of Philadelphia, which have 
brought new fame to the leader and the organization which 
he directs. 

Two of the most notable appearances recently in the East 
were the splendid concert in Washington, February 13, with 
Ysaye as soloist, and the gala appearance at Springfield, 
Mass., Tuesday evening, February 18, when the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under Stokowski, with Sembrich and Dinh 
Gilly as the assisting artists, was selected to dedicate the 
magnificent new municipal auditorium, which is part of a 
superb two million dollar group of public buildings, includ- 
ing a great campanile, all just finished by the citizens of 
the Massachusetts city. 

Springfield has taken the lead of all sister communities 
large and small in matters of this kind, and its new civic 
center is regarded by all who have seen it as the finest 
thing in the country, while the new auditorium in its in 
terior is one of the most splendid buildings in the world, 
seating easily 4,500 people and yet without losing any sense 
of intimacy. The Renaissance hall, white and gold, in per- 
fect taste, and abounding in striking architectural effects, 
has acoustics so admirable as to arouse the enthusiasm of 
all who took part in the dedication concert 

For such an occasion, which is of more than local im 
portance, the committee in charge wished to do something 
usually fine in the way of a concert, and as the Springfield 
Republican expressed it, “a fine orchestra and first rate 
soloist being indispensable, by good fortune the Philadel 
phia Orchestra, which has come to rank among the best in 
the country, was available,” and the consequence was a 
dedication of the hall by the orchestra which aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm on the part of the enormous audience 
and all the representatives of culture in the city and sur- 
rounding country. Extracts from the Springfield papers 
follow: 

The first crashing chords of the “Meistersinger” vorspiel quickly 
revealed a superb orchestra playing in what seemed to be perfect 
medium. There was plenty of sonority, rich and thrilling, but no 
harsh clamor, no warring strident overtones, no blurring of the 
tonal pattern. The impression which one got was of remarkable 
mellowness, soft yet brilliant and quite in key with the white and 
gilt and the mild opalescent radiance of the lights 

Of the Philadelphia Orchestra and its leader, Mr. Stokowski, we 
have heard high eulogies, and all that has been said was quickly 
justified. It is a magnificent organization which takes a place among 
the three or four best in the country, and Mr. Stokowski is a leader 
of very remarkable gifts. As a disciplinarian he has brought to a 
very high degree of perfection what was a fine orchestra when he 
assumed control, and as an interpreter he has warmth, insight and 
imagination, plenty of driving power, and with it poise and sanity 
He is never extravagant, never self assertive, yet he has that vital 
quality which inspires musicians to their utmost and gets and holds 
the attention of an audience. He happily combines precision in 
detail with a grasp of larger lines of structure; he builds up great 
climaxes without obvious striving for effect, and it may be imagined 
that he is a musician whose quality would grow steadily on his 
public—it is of the sort that wears well. 

Not less notable than the overture was the splendid performance 
of Liszt’s thrilling symphonic poem “Tasso,” a lofty and eloquent 
work in which a composer of great genius and originality, but with 
uneven inspiration and imperfect constructive power came nearly 
if not quite to the top of his bent. What modern music owes t 
Franz Liszt can hardly be overstated; this is true “‘music of the 
future” and is tardily coming into its own. The climax of “Tasso’ 
is superb and Mr. Stokowski brought it out with fine romantic mag 
nificence. The poetic and beautifully idiomatic passages for solo in 
struments were also finely played. The orchestra is rich in indi 
vidual talent.—-Springfield Republican. 


The concert was by critics pronounced the best that Springfield 
has ever enjoyed, even surpassing the performances of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the golden festival days. Rapturous ap 
plause followed each number and Leopold Stokowski, the leader, 
was given an ovation. 

Stokowski conducted with great skill from thf first striking notes 
of the vorspiel through the powerful, harsh passages to the superb 
climax. His command of his players was perfect and their ready 
response to the slightest movement of his baton made the rendition 
of this number a triumph 

The remarkable scope of this orchestra showed clearly in its fine 
rendition of this number (Liszt's symphonic poem “Tasso”) with its 
sweeping, flowing melody and later on in the stormy and technically 
more difficult passages. The horns and cellos were particularly fine 

The orchestra took its relaxation in the third appearance, wher 
the Sibelius “Valse Triste” and Jarnefelt “Preludium” 
These are both compositions of a lighter vein and gave variety to 
a program which might have been a bit heavy without them. The 
“Valse Triste” is an airy, gracile number and the tristesse implied 
in the title is hardly discernible in some passages joth this and 
the”“Praludium” are extremely short and the latter was so ¢: 
thusiastically received that it was repeated. 

The orchestra's last appearance was the closing number on the 
program and was the Techaikowsky “Marche Slav.” A superbly 


were played 


spirited rendition of this was given and it proved a fitting closing 


number.—Springfield Homestead 

The Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, is an orchestra of great dynamic powers. Ten 
sion, tension is Mr. Stokowski’s watchword and there is no loafing 
on the job under his baton. Even in the softer passages Mr. Sto 
kowski seems to be calling for emphasis. He fairly reveled in the 
dynamic passages Percussion nd concussion were his most ef 


ethods and in the Slav march, which concluded the pr 





tective 
gram, there was not only volume but a veritable bombardment of 
sound.—Springfield Union 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direction of Leopold St« 
kowski, made an instantaneously favorable impression by its renc 


tion of the “Meistersinger” vorspiel, which was pl: 





Wagnerian spirit, with a great volume t tone an t wit! 
reverence for the traditions, Mr. Stokowski being a conductor of 
rare attainments and his band being an organization which he has 


under admirable control 
For its second appearance the orchestra played Liszt's beautif 
“Tasso,” a symphonic poem, in a seemingly inspired style, later 


doing ample justice to the “Valse Triste’ of Sthelius and “Pralu 








LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


lium” of Jarnefelt, its final number of the evening being the 
*“‘Marche Slav” of Techaikowsky, of which a thrilling rendition was 


given. Comparisons are superfluous; yet it needs, perhaps, be said 


that the place of the Philadelphia Orchestra is close to the toy 


Springfield Daily News 

At the Washington concert on Thursday, February 13, 
the orchestra, under Leopold Stokowski, with Ysaye as 
soloist, made a tremendous impression. The audience 
represented the most noted group of musical and social 
leaders that Washington had seen during the winter, and 
the newspapers were unusually laudatory of leader and 
men, who were honored by ovation after ovation, the prin 
cipal comments running as follows: 


Stokowski shared with Ysaye the honors of an ovation in what 
perhaps has been the most memorable symphony concert of the 
season. That Stokowski is a new power in the musical world is 
evident, and each succeeding number of a rich program developed 
his masterful qualities as q leader 

After a splendid rendition of Wagner's overture to “Die Meister 
singer” the tribute of applause was of such volume and duration as 
to leave no doubt that Mr. Stokowski has established his fame wit 
Washingten’s musical public. Teschaikowsky’s symphony No. s, } 
minor, served still further to display Stokowski’s masterful ability 


musical intelligence and sympathetic interpretation Star . 
— 
Stokowski showed himself q masterful and finished conductor and 
at the close of the first number was tendered an ovation. The same 


virility of leadership marked the interpretation of the Tschaikowsk 
symphony No. s, E minor, which is often handled with less of 
dignity. Of the performance yesterday afternoon none but the 
highest praise can be given The work of an orchestra with such a 
leader, coupled with the solos of so eminent and mature an artist 


made an impression which it will be difficult to equal in the future 


Times 

After Stokowski’s masterly reading f Wagner's overture to the 
“Meistersinger,” the audience gave him an enthusiastic ovation, and 
the tribute was well deserved, as his reading of the entire prograr 
proved. The accompaniment of the Viotti concerto was marked by 
a sympathetic understanding of that master’s orchestral wre fen the 


composition 
Mr. Stokowski is a conductor of the scholarly type, one who 
bends the emotional clement to stimulating and vitalizing the intel 


oa 





iectual A clear, veracious reading seems to be his highest object, 
yet into everything he infuses the greatest warmth of sloring and 
dramatic expression consistent with artistic beauty Personality 
counts for much in a conductor, and Mr. Stokowski has the bear 


ing of authority, a quiet, simple dignity characterizes every move 


ment, yet in a hundred intangible ways he animates his orchestra 











with the emotional intent {f the composer Herald 

The opening bars of the Meistersinget verture commanded 
mediate attention and the response of the orchestra gave a fecling 
of entire harmony between the players and their leader, whose cris: 
decisive control was spirited and inspiring Subtle ct in tt 
reading were most interesting 

The Tschaikowsky symphony N . E minor, has been accused 
of being taken t lightly The dignity and breadth with which Mr 
Stokowski handled it carried it bey d any such suggestion 

After repeated recalls, Ysaye very justly applauded the orchestra 
for its sympathetic and perfect rendition of the concert 

So perfect an ensemble irtist and suppc g chestra, s 
plete a sympathy can scarcely be equaled Post 


Also in Reading, Pa., the success of the Philadelphia 
leader and players was extraordinary, as witness 








The concert was one which will be bered as an event im 
the artistic history f th cit 1s ever Av g been surpassed f 
these features which uplift the soul, stir the imagination and appeal 
to the intelligence as only music of the first ! 

It was a night of unbounded satisfaction to mi vers, in w 
the marvelous Tschaikowsky symy y N t 64 
was, of course the € N« g teat RK e New 

Musical people were given the most ightf treat th far thi 
eason when 1 Wednesd ev k I te a Orchestra 

nder Leopold Stokowski rendered a gram that perhaps has 
ever been equaled in Reading 

Each year this concert is looked forward t with greater interest 
Each time Rea goes to these ecitals gia frame { 
nind, stimulated by € ecollection of clight cage 
expectation Fach time there has been a stimet 2 ‘ f « 
thusiasm The enthusiasm reached a clima Wed lay evening 
Reading Telegrat (Advertisement. ) 


Dimitrieff's Brilliant Success. 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, scored a brilliant 
success on her recent Western tour, particularly in Buffalo, 
the following notices being culled from the Buffalo Express 
and the Buffalo Courier 


The Clef Club has been the mean { introducing +t Buffal 
past seasons a number of fine artists and last night's concert ad 
wnother to the list, in the person f Nina Dimitneff » Russia 


wano Madame Dimitrieff has a lyric vow bel ke and sweet 








under admirable control, and an amount of temper ent rare 
sopranos of her class She sang “O, Patria mi fron Aida,” and 
two groups of songs in French, Russian and Englist Rizet’s “In 
the Woods,” with which she began her first group, was followed by 
“Herzensmadchen”™ by Dargomyzsky, Techaitkowsky “Had i 
Known,” and “Hopak” by Moussorgsky rh grouy ng in Ru 
sian, was of exceeding interest, because f ita novelty and of the 
charming delivery of the artist, who ang the songs with color, 
warmth and brightness and vivid portrayal of the changing mvods 

Hier English group, by Egon Putz, Hadley and Spross, won no 
less favor, and Madame Dimitrieff was recalled sistently and ade 
to grant several encores Buffalo Express 

Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian coloratura soprat made her first 
appearance before a Buffalo audience and was warmly received 
Madame Dimitrieff has a charming stage presence and i @ singer 
whose dramatic temperament enhances her nterpretation Her 
voice is lovely and clear, especially in its upper registe and she 
sings with the understanding of the cultivated artist lies first num 
ber, sung in Italian, the aria from “Aida,” won an encore. In he 


first group of songs, “Hopak” by Moussorgsky, sung in her native 
tongue, was wonderful in its coloring and dramat« ntensit t 
feeling ‘Had I Known Thee,” by Techaikowsky, was another beau 
tiful number. Madame Dimitrieff was recalled several times and 
sang a charming little French song. In her second group, "My 
Shadow,” was inimitable, while “Yesterday and Today by Spross, 
left an unforgettable memory, so full was it of poignant feeling 
The artist was recalled once more for an extra number Buffalo 


Courter (Advertisement. ) 


Violin Students Play at Oberlin. 

Pupils of Franz Kohler, director of the violin depart 
ment at the Oberlin (Ohio) Conservatory of Music, wer: 
heard at a concert Friday evening, March 7, at Warner 
Hall, Oberlin College. The program follows 


Devil's Trill Sonata 


Mr. | . 
Concerto in B minor se i movement Saint-Saér 
Mies Beckett 
D major polonais Wieniawsek 
Mr. Fry 
Re veric 
Miss Weatherw 
Adagio Rie 
Miss Gottfri« 
tallade et VPolona ‘ a 
Mis | w 
F major Roman oot 
Mr. Lenz 
Sonata, first movement Gries 
Misses Bugby and Smith 
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\i, CHICA 


Chicago, Ill., March 9, 1913. 
Julia Culp proved her great popularity by attracting 
last Sunday to Orchestra Hall a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Miss Culp’s debut in the Windy City a few 
weeks ago with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra proved 
sO § nial that those who were present desired another 
chance to hear the songstress in recital, while others who 
were not acquainted with her art took this opportunity to 
be present at her first recital here. The program follows: 
\delaide ..... ; es . Beethoven 
lhe Faithfu’ Johnie Beethoven 
The Cottage Maid Beethoven 
Klirchen songs 
Frevdvoll und Leidvoll 
Die Trommel Gerihret 
I Asra . susdoe soe TYE Yok | 


Beethoven 
. Beethoven 
der Wind , . ....Loewe 
. Schumann 


fadchen sind wie 
Waldesgesprach 
M Inacht . . Schumann 
lrithlingsnacht ea , , ar ...Schumann 
epais ineans awa vhaieabeenkanee 
Tschaikowsky 
Mignonette eee ; con .. Weckerlin 
del bionde crin ceartaes wena 
ewiger Liebe ... . . (oheneue Brahms 
idchen spricht . , , ..+- Brahms 
Der Schmied , .... Brahms 
chet a sundanciea vaya 
Viegenlied ; ° . 06s ORE nse 99048906 0h 08 Brahms 


Pendant el bal 


The recitalist’s enunciation of English, German, French 
nd Itahan is impeceable, her delivery of the songs superb, 
her reading is enough to rhapsodize over, and it would 
columns of space adequately to praise her 
art fue Musica Courter’s reviewers in other cities 


require many 


already have written so much concerning this wonderful 
lieder singer that another laudatory review can add but 
little to what has already been published, and so to be 
brief ir verdict shall read that Miss Culp’s Chicago re- 
cital was one of the finest ever heard in Orchestra Hall 
and her subsequent appearances here will always be eagerly 
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anticipated. Miss Culp was admirably accompanied by 
Coenraad V. Bos. 
nee 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s twenty-first pro- 
gram on Friday afternoon, March 7, and Saturday evening, 
March 8, was as follows: 


Concerto No. 2, F major... sc... ccc cence reene cerns cercencreees Bach 

Symphonic poem, Das Lied des Singse ened seeoneeoenesvede Brune 

Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, A major, Op. I1..-++eeeeeeee Enesco 
(First performance in Chicago.) 

Concerto for piano No. 2, C minor, op. 18...-0eeceees Rachmaninow 

Capriccio Espagnol, op. 34-.---- eee eeeereereees Rimsky-Korsakow 


(Played without pause.) 

The soloist was Yolando Méro, who chose to play the 
Rachmaninow concerto for piano, No. 2, Madame Méro 
has not been heard in Chicago with the orchestra since 
1910, but she had the same spontaneous success as was 
hers upon her previous tour. She is one of the most 
gifted feminine pianists. Her playing is virile, romantic 
and all through the concerto she revealed a facile and clear 
technic and a beautiful tone. Though she was recalled 
many times, Madame Méré wisely refused to accede to the 
demand of the audience for an encore. The encore fash- 
ion is disappearing slowly, but surely, and every artist 
who has courage enough not to respond to the demand of 
an audience should be admired for so doing, Adolf Brune, 
for several years a resident of Chicago, had the honor of 
having his symphonic poem presented for the first time by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The work was pro- 
duced at one of the Chicago Musical College commence- 
ment exercises some few years ago and at that time was 
pronounced by every critic to be a composition of great 
merit and the work of a deep student. A rehearing of 
the symphonic poem proved that the opinion then ex- 
pressed still prevails. The work is original, cleverly built. 
well orchestrated, and now that Mr. Brune has seen his 
efforts rewarded by the presentation of one of his opuses 
by the leading orchestra in Chicago, he will probably bring 
out more compositions. Chicago may justly be proud to 
count Mr. Brune one of its resident musical composers. 
The composition and composer were well received at the 
hands of the generally cool Friday afternoon audience. 
Another work of great beauty which had its first hearing 
in Chicago was the Enesco Roumanian rhapsody. This 
work has been reviewed elsewhere on previous occasions 
and it will suffice to say that it was superbly played and 
pleased greatly. The other numbers were the Bach con- 
certo, No, 2, F major and the “Capriccio Espagnol” by 
Rimsky-Korsakow. 

nner, 

A one act play, “His Helpmate,” by Charles McEvoy, 
was given for the first time in America in the Ziegfeld 
Theater Saturday morning, March 1, by pupils: of the 
Chicago. Musical College School of Acting. The finale 
of the fourth act of “Trovatore” was also sung by pupils 
of the school of opera. The Chicago Musical College Or- 
chestra of fifty-five pieces furnished entre-acte music. 

neRe 

It has been reported on several occasions that dissension 
existed between members of the Apollo Club. It has also 
been published in some sources that Mr, Wild would re- 
sign his position as conductor of the Apollo Club. When 
seen in his studio in Kimball Hall last Tuesday morning, 
March 4, by a representative of THe Musicat Courter, 
Mr. Wild denied emphatically the statement that he would 
resign from the Apollo Club, saying: “I will finish the 
season with the Apollo Club and it will be up to them to 
keep me or to reject me for next season. My contract 
with the Apollo Club expires this year and if they want to 
make another contract I will-be ready to sign it, but it is 
not up to me. As far as I am concerned I will be happy 
to direct that splendid body of singers. As to my re- 
ported trouble with Mr. Kinsey, there is nothing true about 
it We work together most amiably.”. Leaving Mr. 
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Wild, Tue Musicat Courter representative made his way 
to Lyon & Healy’s, where Mr. Kinsey has an office for 
the Apollo Club, and when approached on the same sub- 
ject Mr, Kinsey confirmed the statement made a few min- 
utes before by Mr. Wild, namely, that there might have 
been some discord in the Apollo Club, but none between 
the secretary of the club and the conductor. Mr. Kinsey 
added that a member of the board had resigned and then 
later withdrew his resignation. We were informed also 
from other sources that it was true that Mr. Wild at one 
time resigned from the club, but that his resignation had 
been ‘unanimously refused. Mr. Wild offered his resigna- 
tion not because of ill feeling toward any one connected 
with the club, but because of a rule that at the end of a 
period of years of service, the conductor resigns in order 
that if the members of the club were not satisfied with 
his services, it would be easier to accept the resignation 
than to ask his dismissal. As stated above, Mr. Wild’s 
resignation was unanimously refused and it is a foregone 
conclusion to predict his election at the head of the Apollos 
for next year. Likewise it is most probable that Carl A. 
Kinsey, who has been for nine years treasurer and secre- 
tary of the same club, will be re-elected, though there may 
be one or two other candidates for his place.. The election 
will take place sometime next month and at that time the 
rumors, which started on Michigan avenue will probably 
be proved conclusively false. 
RRe, 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will play next Wednesday af- 
ternoon, March 12, in Evanston, Ill. The recital is under 
the direction of Josephine Rea-Ammons and Lawrence 
Creath-Ammons, 


eRe 
Clara Butt, England's foremost contralto, and Kennerly 
Rumford, the distinguished English baritone, will give a 
joint recital at Orchestra Hall next Thursday evening, 
March 13. The recital was to have been given on Sunday 
afternoon, February 9, but owing to the indisposition at the 
time of Madame Butt, the recital was postponed to a later 


date. 

RRR 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, will sing at the twentieth 

annual winter festival of the Swedish National Association 
to be held in Orchestra Hall next Sunday afternoon. The 
program will be given by the National Choir consisting of 
several Swedish singing societies in Chicago. 

nner 


On Sunday evening, April 13, in the Auditorium Thea- 
ter, the Chicago Singverein, William Boeppler, conductor, 
will give another concert. The work to be presented will! 
be Ernest H. Seyftardt’s “Aus Deutschlands Grosser Zeit,” 
which, on this occasion, will be heard for the first time in 
Chicago, The club’s forces of 300 singers will have the 
essistance of Anna Langrich, soprano; Mathilde Heuch- 
ling, contralto; Beecher Burton, tenor, and Hans Schroe- 
der, basso. There will be a boys’ choir of 100 voices and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will furnish the orches- 
tral accompaniments, with Wilhelm Middleschulte at the 
organ, This concert will be for the benefit of the German 
veterans of the war of 1870-71. 

RRR 

Last Saturday afternoon advanced piano and voice stu- 
dents of the American Conservatory of Music, assisted by 
the American Conservatory Students’ Orchestra, were 
heard in the following program: 

Concerta fer plome 90. © ‘Wilet? oie ca tecve) Mebdvcicier Beethoven 


(First movement and orchestra.) 
William Haeuser. 


Recitation and aria, Deh Vieni (Figaro).................05: Mozart 
Elsa Kressman, 
CUM A akin ck vse wadess Cas cedabanckn dbs name Favkcccs Weber 
Minie Franks and Orchestra. 
Aria, My Noble Knights (Huguenots)................... Meyerbeer 
Christine Nelson. 
Concette: for plato in Be MRO sins vdsavcccanc sas sentbecne Chopin 


(Second and third movements.) 
Hazel Johnson and Orchestra. 
Herbert Butler, conductor. 
ne 
The engagement by Wessells & Voegli of Eugen Ysaye 
and Rudolph Ganz in a coming joint recital has been the 
subject of much favorable comment. 
aan 
Mrs. Herman Devries will give the first of a series of 
pupils’ recitals in her studio in the Fine Arts Building, 
March 29. The program will be made up solely of Ger- 
man classics. At the second recital, which is to be given 
in April, American and English compositions will be sung, 
while at the third, modern French composers will make 
up the program. The students who will sing on March ap 
will be Mrs. Paul Bartlett Owsley, Mrs. Nonast, Mrs. W. 
A. Litzenberg, Mrs. Yates and the Misses Ruth Beck 
Sinsberg, Jesperson, Lorraine and Regis Tripp and Frieda 


Mayer. neuer 

An wnusually interesting program will be given in the 
Ziegfeld Theater Saturday morning, March 15, by students 
of the Chicago Musical College, selected from the piano, 
violin and vocal departments. The numbers which will be 
given cover a wide range and the list of young people who 
will appear include some of the most talented young 
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women of the college. Karl Reckzeh will be at the second 
piano. The program follows: 


Piano, Concerto, G mimor........c.0eecsceeeseccenes Mendelssoan 
Marie Burge. 
Vocal, Pleurez, Pleurez Mes yeux, Le Cid..............- Massenet 
Beryl Brown. 
Piano, Concerto, D minor (first movement)............. Rubinstein 
Hilda Erickson 
Violin, Concerto, D major...........-+..-++- Paganini-Wilhelmj 
Josevhine Kryl. 
Piano, Comeeste, A mib0G eo occc cece nceecscccccccceccescneess Grieg 
Julia Kryl. 
Vocal— 
Righel’s Agia (Faunt): ....0ccccccacccsccsssecnccsecesss Gounod 
Bees fe Fae danni cv ccnsosscccencceccenceesss Edward German 
Corimme .1y1¢8. 
Piano. Concerto. B flat minor (first movement).......Tschaikowsky 
Pearl Barkdall. 
nee 


Dean R. G. McCutchan, of the De Pauw Universit; 
School of Music, of Greencastle, Ind., gave a very success- 
ful operatic production in costume with students of the 
school on Tuesday evening, February 25, at Macharry 
Hall, Greencastle. “The Chimes of Normandy” was the 
offering. The part of Gaspard the miser was entrusted 
to Charles Schofield, basso; Serpolette was sung by Ops! 
Goodrich; the role of Germain was taken by Allen Noprer; 
Clarence Ball was the Marquis of Corneville; Grenicchenx 
was in the hands of Ralph Cook, and the smaller roles 
were entrusted to Robert Coleman, F. M. Tresher, Irvin 
Esther Coombs, Ada Newhouse, Oudra Braton, Wilber 
Donner and Allen Tilden. The orchestra, as well as thc 
chorus and prncipals, was under the leadership of Dean 
McCutchan. From the Daily Banner, the local Green- 
castle daily, it is noted that each of the principals was 
accorded a warm reception, while a record breaking crowd 
went from the city as well as the student body. Quoting 
the Daily Banner: “This shows that such entertainme tts 
are popular with the masses and that they will patronize 
them sufficiently in a financial way to make then produc- 
tion possible in a rather limited hall without loss. The 
costuming was up to date, the stage had the regulation 
wings and settings and the electrical effects were very 
good. . . . Dean McCutchan and his assistants are en- 
titled to a vote of thanks from the public for the evening's 
entertainment. The work shows that the School of Music 
furnishes an opportunity for development in the various 
lines of musical effort and is not confined to any one 
branch of teaching, nor to any special line. It gives an 
opportunity for a broad study that cannot help but further 
popularize this important branch of the educational life 
of De Pauw.” 

nere 

John McCormack, the Irsh tenor, will give -a sacred con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall on Palm Sunday, March 16, under 
the auspices of the Chicago Chapter of the Knights of 
Columbus, 

nRre 

\lma Voedisch has sent word to this office from Seattle 
to the effect that she is having very goud success with the 
bookings of her different artists. Miss Voedisch is look- 
ing after the interests of Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid and 
James G. MacDermid, George Hamlin, Henri Scott, Anne 
Shaw Faulkner and Marx Oberndorfer. Among other 
things she says that the weather has been delightful with 
the exception of a few days, and that she stole a couple of 
Sundays atid went up Mount Loewe and Mount Tamal- 
pais. She traveled from Sacramento to Portland with 
Mischa Elman, his father and Percy Kahn, also Frederic 
Vincent, formerly of Berlin, who will locate in San Fran 
cisco, teaching voice. Furthermore, she says that the 
Oberndorffers will pass through Seattle Sunday night on 
their way to Vancouver, where they have a series of four 
lectures. Miss Voedisch has booked the Oberndorffer op 
era musicales in Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Riversid:, 
San Francisco, Portland and Seattle. Their manager says 
that “they always make good, and it is a pleasure to ar- 
range then bookings.” Miss Voedisch also says that “the 
Eastern managers had quite a ‘convention’ at the St. Fra: 
cis Hotel (San Francisco) a few weeks ago. Here were 
Shipman, Mrs. Lewis, Adams, Withey and Voed'sch.” 

nner 

The American Conservatory of Music anrounces a re- 
cital to be given in the Fine Arts Theater on Wednesday 
evening, March 12, by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Butler and 
Tennie Johnson. Among the numbers to be rendered will 
be three by Chicago composers, all of whom are engaged 
as instructors at the American Conservatory. Miss John- 
son will sing the “Ave Maria” by Arthur Olaf Anderson 
“Love's Rhapsody” by Herbert Butler and “Night Wh's 
perings” ty Adolf Weidig. 

zane 

The next concert of the Amateur Musical Club will be 
given in the Rsserbly Room, Fine Arts Building, Monday 
March 10, at 2:30 p. m. The tollowing program is ar- 
ranged by Rose Lutiger Gannon and Mrs. George Pettijohn 
Marion Green will be the assisting artist and Susie B 
Ford will play the accompaniments : 


Study for left hand... ae ae ...+. Helena Stone Torgenson 
A Butterfly ......... ; ; . Helena Stone Torgenson 
Bawerie® ccesenesecce Helena Stone Torgenson 


Mrs. Torgenson. 


When I Am Dead, My Dearest.............2.0000+ Felix Borowski 
Se NE OE ing 0% ckken 0000006060000 eabansnscestuanre sree 
Mabel Sharp Herdien. 

Concerto in C minor, op. 18 (first movement)........ Rachmanincti 


Emma Roelle 
Orchestral part on second piano. 
Reging Watson. 


Berceuse from Louwise.... -......... Charpentie 


In Tyme of Olde (Jester cycle) .........cccccenecssneees Bantock 
Uncle Rome .......... edhoen teases : bbe eked onan ..Home 
Auvergnat ......... nae wstutwabousquses hus «a -Goodhardt 
Marion Green. 
Swans ah LOW oc ciccccvseccsccces abaanedboce 36000665 cee 
Bathe My Hands and Lips with This Water, from Thais. . Massenet 
Sparrows ....... ob Jack edd ees en ocsaens ie -..+Hildach 
Mrs. Herdien and Mr. Green 
Ree 


Antonio Frosolono, musical director of the Illinois Thea- 
ter and the Illinois String Quartet, furnished the program 
at the open door of the Chicago Woman’s Club last Sun 
day. 

RRR 

Adeline Genee, billed as the incomparable world’s famous 
danseuse, will give a return engagen.ent at the Auditorium 
Theater on Saturday and Sunday afternoons, April 5 and 6 

RRR 

Mischa Elman will pe heard in a recital next Sunda, 
afternoon, March 16, at Orchestra Hall, under the direx 
tion of F. Wight Neumann. 

zee 

Elsa Fern Smith-MacBurney, soprano, and Agnes Han 
sel-Harter, contralto, assisted by William Lester, accom 
panist, presented a very interesting program of duets and 
solo numbers at the MacBurney studios, Tuesday evening, 
February 25. Mrs. MacBurney has, and uses with good 
effect, a voice of unusually rich timbre and tonal clear 
ness, which showed to good advantage in a group of songs 
by Moir, Homer, Stange and Woodman. Especially good 
was the “Damon” by Stange. The contralto sang with 
much dramatic fervor and vocal beauty three German 
songs by Pressel, Castello ard Mehrkens, and “Today and 
Tomorrow” by Homer Bartlett. Three groups of duets 
served to exhibit a rarely heard effectiveness of ensemble 
and balance of voices. These selections ranged from the 
purely “stunt piece’? “Gypsies” by Brahms-Viardot to the 
placidly melodic “Lightly Borne on Music Swing” of Gade 
The six Tuscan folk songs, arranged by Caracciolo, were 
of fascinating content and evidently appealed to the en 
thusiastic audience. The group of duets by Cowen were 
of a more stolid texture and served as a fihe climax to a 
unique program. William Lester provided most artisti 
support at the piano. 

nearer 

Through Carl Ziegfeld, of the Chicago Musical College 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, benefited nvaterially 
in a musical way at the meeting of the ways and means 
committee given at the Hotel La Salle last Monday even 
ing. Mr. Ziegfeld arranged the musical program, which 
was given before an audience of a thousand local business 
man and their friends in the banquet room turtou 
Thatcher, baritone, ard John B. Miller, tenor, cach san: 
two numbers and a duet. Isaac van Grove was the accom 
panist. 

nRuRe 

The following is another tribute to Sibyl Sammis Ma 
Dermid and James G. MacDermid 

The MacDermid recital given last night in the high rc‘ ool a 
torium, as the last number of the artists’ course, was grected wit! 
the largest house of any of the four fine musical numbers on the 
course, despite the bad weather The recital was all that had bee 
claimed for it. an evening of musical gems both as to selectior 
rendering and composition Siby! Sammis-MacDermid has an inte 
nationa) reputation for being an unusually gifted dramatic sopran», 
who has sung herself into the hearts of the best musical critics 
She has a voice of excellent range, a facial expre sion that ac 
much to her splendid musical ability, and a clear enunciation that 
1s unusual, and which added much to the enjoyment of the pro 
gram Siby! Sammis-MecDermid also demonstrated that she is 4 
master of selection in preparing her programe The numbers were 
varied from the dramatic to exquisitely beawiful gems in a lighter 
vein. The song cycles in both French and German were faultle 
rendered. Perhaps the most enjoyable numbers on the entire pro 
gram were the musical numbers written by Tanes G. MacDermd 
and sung by his wife “Charity,” “Fulfillment,” “Heart o' Me 
“The Song That My Heart Is Singing” and “If I Knew You an! 
You Knew Me™” were perhavs the favorites. The audi-nce insisted 
wn encores throughout the program, and they were graciously given 
The evening was by far the gem of the entire course Atchison 
(Kan) Daily Champien, February 28, 1913 

nee 

The Lincoln's Birthday program at the Chicago Hebrew 
Institute was given by pupils of the Chicago Musical Col 
lege, Misses Kryl, violinist and pianist, daughters of the 
famous bandmaster. Rabbi Silber on Wednesday gave a 
lecture in Yiddish on “Housing Conditions” in the Chicago 
Hebrew {nstitute before the Woman's Aid. The musical 
part of the program was supplied by two pupils of the 
Chicago Musical College, Ruth Lowenberg, who sang, a d 
Eva Koch, who played the piano 

nne 

Paulo Gruppe, the cellist, has engaged Isaac van Grop*, 
a graduate student of the Chicago Musical College, for his 
accompanist on his Central and Western tour. Mr. Gruppe 
is one of the best known cellists en tour in America and 
the choice of Mr. van Grove is peculiarly attractive to 


both of the young artists. Mr. van Grove is a pianist 
whose ability has long been recognized by local critics. 
RRR 
Louise Hattstaedt, soprano, and Marie Bergersen, pian- 
ist, will appear in recital Saturday afternoon, March 15, at 
Kimball Hall. The program will be as follows: 


O Si Les Fleurs ‘ ‘ Massenet 
Jai pleuré ... es edge ; ....Hue 
Bergéere Légére cbiamacmtitentin . Weckerlin 


Jeunne Fillettes . Weekerlin 


Louise Hattstaedt. 


Intermezzo , ; ... Brahms 
Capriccio Brahm 
Valse Impromptu - .. Liszt 
Wald srauschen ‘ . . Lisz 
Miss Bergersen 

Schneegléckicin (Snowbells) Schur 

Der Sandman (The Sandman)... Schumann 
Standchen (Serenade) Brahins 
Er ist gekommen (He Came) Fra 


Miss Hattstaedt 
Indian love lyrics 


Less than the Dust ! eu 
Pale Hands I 
Love Has Wings Roe 
Miss Hattstaedt 

Suite Fantastique Ss 


Sche rz Molto Vivace 
Marie Berge: sen 
Louise Robyn at the pia 
zne 
Louise St. John Westervelt will furnish the program 
before the Political Equality League of Chicago on S.t 
urday afternoon, March 15. On Sunday afternoon, March 
23, she will sing at the Illinois Athletic Club 
mn RnR 
Pupils of the preparatory department of the Chicae 
Musical College gave a program in Rehearsal Hall, Thurs 
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day evening, March 6. Twelve students appeared on the 
program. Eudora B. Harbers was at the second piano. 
nner 
\nother press notice follows regarding the success of 
the Beethoven Trio’s appearance in Chicago: 


We could hear only the Tschaikowsky theme and variations, but 
that was enough to show that the Beethoven Trio—M. Jennette 
Loudon, piano; Otto Roghrborn, violin, and Carl Brueckner, cello— 
has developed that most illusive of things, an ensemble. They got 

the spirit of the music and brought it out to the hearer’s ears 

, trio, not as three separate instruments struggling for mastery, 
but with appreciation of the whole and such sympathetic under- 
tanding as made that whole come out clear. There was grace and 
ightlinees in the reading, with warmth in the tone color. Edward 
Clark sang Beethoven's “Busslied” with fine, solid tone, .and had to 
nd with an encore. There was an excellent house at the Fine 
Theater, which gave the artists a fine reception.—Evening Post. 

nner 


One of the most successful matinees ever given in the 
Ziegfeld Theater was presented by pupils of the School of 
Expression of the Chicago Musical College last Saturday 
morning, March 8. Sixteen students provided the pro- 
gram and the range’ of works presented created great en- 
thusiasm. The audience filled the Ziegfeld Theater to the 
last rows and gave every evidence of the fact that it ap- 
preciated the program for its real merit. Those who ap- 
peared were: Rose Schneider, Hazel Hovey, Mrs, Minturn, 
Ruth Luckow, Lee Anna Hague, Marguerite Wickes, Myr- 
tle Whitfield, Louise Dwyer, Edna Gnaedinger, Marguerite 
Hertz, Hunter Thomas, Frankie Swaim and Clara Ander 
son, of Chicago; Irene Crotty, of Rockford, Ill.; Zellah 
Cooke, of West Point, Miss., and Marie Parish, of Mo- 
mence, Ill 

RRR, 

Adolf Brune, the Chicago composer, who was honored 
hy the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Frederick Stock, in the presentation of his symphonic 
poem, “Das Lied des Singschwans,” at the twenty-first 
pair of concerts of the orchestra, was first introduced as 
a composer in Chicago by Maurice Rosenfeld, the critic 
of the Chicago Examiner and teacher at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, who, on March 6, 1904, played at his piano 
recital Brune’s fantasie-polonaise, which was dedicated to 
Mr. Rosenfeld. Since that time Mr. Brune’s compositions 
have been brought before musical audiences through the 
efforts of his colleagues at the Chicago Musical College. 
“Das Lied des Singschwans,” which was composed in 1901- 
1902, was first performed at a faculty concert of the Chi- 
cago Musical College at Orchestra Hall, on November 14, 
rit, Carl Reckzeh conducting, 

newer, 

Last Thursday evening, March 6, before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience a recital was given by the Bush Temple 
Conservatory at Recital Hall. Che soloists were Kate 
Bailey, pianist; Ernest O. Todd, tenor; Earl Eldred, vio- 
linist, and Edgar A. Nelson, accompanist. Miss Bailey, a 
young and talented artist-pupil in the class of Harold Von 
Mickwitz, of the Bush Temple Conservatory, was heard 
in the Beethoven sonata, op. 53, for piano and violin, in 
which she was assisted by Mr. Eldred and in “Theme with 
Variations” by Paderewski. In the Beethoven sonata the 
two students proved to be excellent ensemble players and 
the sonata was given an especially good reading. In the 
Paderewski composition Miss Bailey revealed herself as a 
graduate professional pianist. She is as well equipped 
technically as temperanientally; her runs were clean cut 
and she drew from the piano a tone of beautiful quality. 
Recitals by students are generally not reviewed in these 
columns, but Miss Bailey is no longer a student. She 
may easily be recognized as a professional, even though 
further study with the same mentor will prove beneficial. 
She scored a big success, which was in every way deserved. 
Mr. Todeé was heard in “A Proposal” by Salter, “Faith in 
Spring” by Schubert and in “Where Blossoms Grow” by 
Sans Souci, the young composer who recently passed away. 
Mr. Todd is the possessor of a tenor voice of large com- 
pass, which has been well trained and which was heard to 
best advantage in the three songs above named, Mr. Todd, 
who has only recently been engaged as a member of the 
faculty of the Bush Temple Conservatory, is a valuable 
acquisition to the school. He sings with taste and musical 
intelligence and he, too, scored heavily. Edgar A. Nelson, 
as ever, supplied most artistic accompaniments 

RRe 

The Columbia School Chorus, under the direction of its 
leader, Louise St. John Westervelt, was heard at the Whit- 
ney Theater last Thursday evening, March 6. Before go- 
ing into a réview a word is deemed necessary as regards 
the Whitney Theater management. First of all, the theater 
is in need of repair, and secondly, the heating equipment 
proved on Thttrsday evening to be out of commission. To 
expect patrons to listen to a recital under such conditions 
of discomfort is hardly fair and Miss Westervelt ought 
seemingly to have some redress. Ushers were singularly 
missing, while at least one auditor had to help himself to 
@ program as well as try to find a seat, though the house 
was half empty. As to the concert, the Rachmaninoff six 
part songs, which were presented for the first time in 
\merica on this occasion, were excellent. Miss Westervelt 
had well drilled her large chorus and in the difficult Rach- 


Pa. Tt mt 


maninoff choral the results obtained were indeed stupen- 
dous. Each of the six songs was beautifully rendered and 
though perhaps the sombre music did not raise the audi- 
ence to great enthusiasm, the interpretation nevertheless 
was sufficient to deserve applauses. Conductor Stock, of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, came in solely for this 
number. The program opened with “Thou Thyself With 
Death Hast Striven,” by Reinecke, which was followed by 
Christmas hymns of the seventeenth century, arranged by 
Spicker; “Gebor’n ist Gottes Sohnlein” and “Three Kings 
Have Journeyed,” with solo by Edward H. Quinn. In the 
last group the chorus was heard in David S. Smith’s “The 
Sleeping Priestess,” “The Slumber Song,” by Saar, in 
which Ethel Edith Jones sang the solo in such splendid 
fashion as to be asked for an encore. The words of the 
chorus in “The Slumber Song” are indeed easy to learn 
and to remember, viz., “Zoo, Zoo, Zoo, Zoo.” Chadwick’s 
“Thistledown” concluded the program. Miss Westervelt 
might well be proud of the success of the evening and the 
progress of the Columbia School Chorus was so marked 
as to cause one to predict a’fine future for that young and 
successful organization, 


\ nd 

Lina Cavalieri will give a concert Sunday afternoon, 
March 30, at Orchestra Hall, under the direction of F. 
Wight Neumann, Madame Cavalieri will have the assis- 
tance of Lucien Muratore, tenor of the Paris Opera House, 
and Edouard Tournon, also from the Paris Opera House, 
composer of “Clair de Lune,” which was one of the recent 
successes of the Paris Opera House. 

nner 

Alice Neilsen will furnish the program at a concert to 
be given under the auspices of the University of Chicago, 
at Mandel Hall next Tuesday afternoon, March 11. 

nae 

The second concert of its twelfth season by the Chicago 
Madrigal Club under the leadership of its conductor, David 
A, Clippinger, will take place on Thursday evening, March 
13, at Fine Arts Theater. 

nee 

Hazel Eden Mudge, professional pupil of Herman De- 
vries, appeared at the third concert of the Wilmette Wo- 
man’s Club series in Woman’s Club Hall, Wilmette, sing- 
ing the aria “Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida,” a group of 
songs by Lehmann and the “Meditation” from “Thais” and 
the berceuse from “Jocelyn” by Godard. The soprano met 
with her customary success. 

nere 

Birdice Blye gave a piano recital March 4 at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Orrin Evans, 3816 Grand Boulevard, in hon- 
or of Mrs. Doctor Moore, of Toronto, Canada. Next 
week Madame Blye will begin her third Eastern tour this 
season with a recital at Washington, Penn., March 20, 
followed by engagements in Philadelphia and other cities. 
On her recent Western tour Madame Blye filled a return 
engagement at Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan., and had 
great success in what has many times been termed “the 
most musical community in this country.” Madame Blye’s 
recital was given in the big auditorium used for “The 
Messiah” performance, which has been given at Bethany 
College every, Easter for thirty-one years and the wonder- 
ful renditions of this oratorio have made the town famous. 
The Lindsborg Bethany Messenger says: 

The recital given by Birdice Blye at the Auditorium Thursday 
evening brought out an enthusiastic audience. Her first group by 
Chopin was enthusiastically received and her rendition of the “Eroica 
Sonata” by MacDowell was remarkable for the purity of tone, her 
splendid and accurate technic and the perfect finish which char- 
acterizes her playing. Madame Blye is an undisputed authority on 
MacDowell, and as a pupil of Rubinstein she speaks much for that 
wonderful musician as well as for her own art. 

Rere 

Pupils of the Chicago Musical College provided the pro- 
gram given last Friday evening, March 7, for the Epworth 
League of the Englewood Sw. M. E. Church. Those who 
appeared were Edith Randolph, pianist; Mildred Brown, 
violinist ; Lillian De Vere Norris, soprano; Rose Schneider, 
reader, and Elsie N. Simpson, accompanist. Florine West- 
erman also sang. The program was arranged by Linnea 
Nelson. Rene Devries. 





Maude Klotz's Success in Many Cities. 

The following press criticisms of Maude Klotz refer to 
the soprano’s successes in many cities: 

Maude Klotz is a soprano of great range and musical quality, 
whose coloratura productions were admirable for delicacy and clear 
ness, and who, moreover, displayed a dramatic style and vivid ex 
pression.—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


Miss Klotz is not only an accomplished singer but a very attractive 
young woman, and the combination, of course, is decidedly effective. 
With a wide range of voice, under perfect control, sweet toned and 
clear, she had everything her own way.—Fall River (Mass.) Even- 
ing News. 


Maude Klotz, who is meeting with great success as a concert 
singer, appeared and delighted her listeners. She has a pure so- 
prano voice, the flexibility of which was shown with great effect in 
“Una Voce Poco Fa.” All her selections exhibited her splendid 
voice with fine effect, and proved her to be a vocalist of power.— 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette. 





The club was assisted by Maude Klotz, the noted soprano, who 


sang in her usual artistic and finished manner. She has a wonder- 
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ful voice, of great compass and rare beauty, and completely capti- 
vated her audience. Its unusual power and brilliancy with such 
complete control are rarely to be found, and she was received with 
unbounded enthusiasm.—Morristown (N. J.) Record. 





Miss Klotz lived up to her reputation as one of the country’s best 
sopranos. Her voice was sweet, under perfect control, and she re- 
ceived an ovation.—Somerville (N. J.) Messenger. 

The feature of the concert was the beautiful singing of Maude 
Klotz. She fias a voice of unusual sweetness, power and scope 
which she used pleasingly —Madison (N. J.) Record. 


Maude Klotz sang the soprano role in “The Rose Maiden.” Every 
one was more than pleased with this young lady’s work Miss Klotz, 
besides possessing a remarkably clear lyric soprano voice, has in a 
marked degree, perhaps the most exacting complement of a good 
voice, and that is the power of conviction. Her pleasing expression 
end graceful delivery rank her as a concert singer of high order. 
We hope to hear her again.—Bound Brook (N. J.) Chronicle. 


The clarity and flexibility of Miss Klotz’s voice were marked, and 
there is a fresh, delightful quality about it. Notable last evening 
was her singing of two ballads. It is not always true that a singer 
who is able to read a florid number can sing a ballad well. Miss 
Klotz showed that she can do both. Evidently Miss Klotz has 
studied some of the allied arts to singing, for her stage deportment 
showed the professional touch quite as much as her voice.—Orange 
(N. J.) Chronicle. 





Miss Klotz demonstrated a wonderful talent for reaching her 
hearers. Either in the bold presentation of Gomes’ “Mia Piccerella” 
or the plaintive melodies of “Mavourneen” she seemed to possess 
just the right personal touch to make it realistic, and she was re- 
called many times.—Wilkes Barre (Pa.) Record, (Advertisement.) 





PINNEY-POWELL CONCERT. 

Aeolian Hall was the scene of a concert of unusual 
merit last Saturday evening, March 8, the participants be- 
ing Mary Pinney, pianist; Maud Powell, violinist, and 
Leo Schulz, cellist, each of these artists having a host of 
admirers in New York and elsewhere. 

Miss Pinney is a pianist of marked ability, and both in 
solo and ensemble work gave highly finished performances. 
This gifted woman was for several years the organist at 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Ninety-sixth street and 
Central Park West, New York City, and during her in- 
cumbency at this large church her superb demonstrations on 
the splendid organ won for her a reputation by no means 
bounded merely by the limits of Greater New York. Thus 
it will be seen that a many sided artist is to be reckoned 
with in Mary Pinney, who gave a fine account of her mu- 
sicianship last Saturday evening. The pianist opened the 
program with a clean cut rendition of the Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns caprice on airs from “Alceste” and Handel’s “Fire 
Fugue.” Miss Pinney’s next programmed solo was Liszt’s 
“Tenth Rhapsody,” treated in broad and masterly manner, 
and in each instance the performer was so enthusiastically 
applauded by the large and fashionable audience that she 
was obliged to add extras. 

Maud Powell gave a delightful account of herself in a 
soli group consisting of air (1600?) by Tenaglia, scherzo 
by Grasse and the familiar “Scenes de la Czarda” by 
Hubay. Madame Powell’s complete mastery of the violin 
again was in evidence, the cantabile message of the Ten- 
aglia air being wrought with charming tenderness, while 
the contrasting numbers by Grasse and Hubay—each a laby- 
rinth of snarls and technical problems—were dashed off 
with an amazing abandon that proved Maud Powell to be 
in the full possession, as ever, of her celebrated virtuosity, 
known the world over. So great was the applause follow- 
ing this violinistic exhibition that the fair artist was called 
upon to give two extra numbers. Madame Powell was most 
intelligently and sympathetically accompanied at the piano 
by Harold Osborn Smith. 

Leo Schulz, principal cellist of the Philharmonic Society 
of New York, was heard in a group of soli as follows: 
Concert andante, Molique; berceuse, Aleneff; “At the 
Fountain,” Davidoff. Mr. Schulz was accompanied at the 
piano by Miss Pinney, and this portion of the well ar- 
ranged program was so thoroughly enjoyed that Mr. 
Schulz also had to grant an extra solo before the applause 
would cease. 

The concert was fittingly brought to a close by the 
Godard trio for piano, violin and violoncello, op, 32, mag- 
nificently set forth by Maud Powell, Mary Pinney and Leo 
Schulz, who well merited the hearty plaudits showered 
upon them when the last note had died away. Such trio 
playing as this made one earnestly long for an organization 
comprising this same personnel in order that chamber music 
for this combination of instruments might often be heard 
so superbly played in New York. 

Altogether, the Pinney-Powell concert was a well ar- 
ranged and balanced affair, and the audience was justly 
pleased. 





Tallarico Recital. 
Pasquale Tallarico, a young Italian pianist, is to give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday afternoon, 
March 31. 





” 


“So you insist that your boy Josh is a genius?” “Yes, 
replied Farmer Corntossel. “I don’t know exactly what a 
genius is, but we've got to give some excuse for his not 
doin’ any regular work.”—Washington Star. 
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# FOUR FAMOUS REDPATH STARS. « 











The Redpath Musical Bureau, of Chicago, takes p'eas- 
ure in making the announcement that for the season of 
1913-14 it will assume the management of four of the 
world’s greatest artists. This is in line with the policy 
formulated at the time of its organization to handle only 
the best of the musical artists. In announcing its list for 
the forthcoming season, therefore, there can be no doubt 
that its attractions are those holding high place in the 
world of music. 

By arrangement with C, A. Ellis, of Boston, the Redpath 
Musical Bureau will book appearances of the famous Pol- 
ish pianist, Ignace Jan Paderewski, in the territory west of 
Chicago. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the ach‘eve- 
ments of this great musician. He gained a success of the 
most sensational nature on his first appearance in the 
United States in the nineties, and his subsequent tours have 
only increased his fame. He is coming back to America 
next season, playing, it is promised, better than ever, and 
with his old magnetism undimmed. 

Pasquale Amato, the noted baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will be heard in song recitals under the 
Redpath management His last recital tour created a 
furore not only because of his glorious voice, but because 
of his wonderfully artistic singing. Amato is at the zenith 





of his powers, and his coming tour bids fair to be a 
genuine sensation. 

The other two artists are men who have done much 
toward elevating America to a prominent place in the 
world of art. Charles W. Clark, American baritone, has 
for the past few years made his home in Paris, visiting 
America only at intervals, but during those intervals giv- 
ing evidences of remarkable vocal and artistic gifts. Mr 
Clark has recently appeared in Scotland, Engiand, France, 
and Portugal, and in all these places he has been hailed as 
an artist of the first rank. He is at home in all schools of 
singing, from the most ancient to the most modern, and he 
is authoritative and thrilling in all. 

When Francis Macmillen made his tour of this country 
two years ago, he was hailed by critics from one end of 
the land to the other as one of the best violinists that 
America has produced. He jumpcd into popularity with 
a single bound, a popularity that was as well deserved as 
it was thoroughly gratifying to those who remembered 
him as a wonder-child. By that time he had passed the 
wonder-child stage, and was a matured artist He, too, 
has been in Europe for two years, and when he returns 
next Fall, under the Redpath management, he will once 
more give patriotic Americans an opportunity to be proud 
of their native land, 
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Brussels, February 15, 1913 


Kreisler’s second violin recital of the season took place 
Wednesday evening, January 22, and his appearance is al 
ways an event of great interest to all music lovers, On 
his program, the Vivaldi concerto, Tartini’s “Trille du 
Diable” and Vieuxtemps’ second concerto were followed 
by a group of pieces by the old masters, which he has 
so beautifully arranged and which he gives in his own 
inimitable manner. He excelled himself in his playing of 
the Paganini twenty-fourth caprice, especially in the last 
variation and finale, in which he dashes off the difficult 
harmonics with marvelous ease and purity. In response 
to a veritable ovation at the end of his program, he was 
forced to give several encores, the first one, his own, 
“Caprice Viennoise,” only increasing the enthusiasm of the 
audience, which continued to demand more. 

zane 

The programs given at the Conservatoire Royal are al 
ways of unusual interest, because with the wonderful 
Conservatory Orchestra, the particular care and the num 
ber of rehearsals given to the preparation of each concert, 
a perfection is obtained which is not always possible in a 
society of private and more or less mercenary character 
Nothing is left undone for the splendor and artistic suc- 
cess of the “concerts du conservatoire.” This second con 
cert of the season was opened by the “Fifteenth Psalm,” 
by Marcello, which is a paraphase of the Italian version 
of one of the first fifty psalms by Giustiniani. This work, 
written for voice, cello, bass viol, clavecin and organ, by 
Benedetto Marcello, born in 1866, at Venice, is interesting, 
not only for its simple and beautiful melodies, but esp2- 
cially fer the particular atmosphere of peace and faith 
created by this ancient Italian church music. Madame 
Marie Philippi, who assisted at this concert, showed hor 
qualities of style and expression and sang her part admir 
ably. Handel's “Concerto Grosso” in G minor, for string 
orchestra, was effectively handled and was followed by 
two solos for contralto with orchestral accompaniment, 
(a) Arioso, “Dank sei die, Herr!” (b) the air d’Arsace, 
“Furibondo spira il vento,” from the opera “Parténope.” 
by Handel, in which Madame Philippi gave great pleasure 
by the clearness and fullness of her voice. In the second 
part of the program, Mr. Dubois presented two composers 
whose works have never been performed at the Conserva 
toire, Smetana and Gustav Mahler, it being a rule of this 
institution never to perform works of living compcsers 
The symphonic poem, “Vysehrad,” was played with maj 
esty of tone, with color and sincere sentiment and with 
an enthusiasm which vitalized the music. Madame Philippi 
was heard again in five songs of Gustave Mahler, form- 
ing the cycle, “Kindertotenlieder,” for voice with orches- 
tral accompaniment. She sang these poems with wonder- 
ful dramatic expression, giving to this music of dolorous 
and plaintive nature a deep and noble sentiment. A bril- 
liant execution of Beethoven’s eighth symphony closed the 
concert, which was a great success for the director, Leon 
Dubois, and the orchestra. 

nae 

Paderewski has not appeared in Brussels for about 

twelve years and at his recent recital, at the Theatre de la 
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Monnaie, every available seat and all standing room was 
taken, even the entire stage being filled to within a short 
distance of the piano. The enthusiasm of the audience 
was intense and Mr. Paderewski showed his appreciation 
of this warm reception by adding encore after encore at 
the end of his program, till the piano was carried off the 
stage and the people were forced to leave the theater. His 
program, which contained none of the works of modern 
composers, was as follows: Fantasie and fugue in G 
minor, Bach-Liszt; sonata in E major, Beethoven; “Carn 
aval,” Schumann; nocturne in E major, mazurka in A 
minor, and the sonata in B flat minor, Chopin; an etude 
Liszt, and rhapsody No. 10, Liszt. The art of Paderewski 
is too well known to need description, and also I have to 
confess that everything I could say seems to me too 
little to express the great and deep impression he pro 
duced in this concert, in which he was particularly well 
disposed and younger and fresher than ever in his art 
Although the public of today is spoiled by a number of 
great piano virtuosos, Paderewski made a never to be 
forgotten success 


The String Quartet Chaumont (Messrs. Chaumont, Ro 
gister, Morisseaux, Dambois) gave its third seance of 
chamber music, with the assistance of Madame Suzanne 
Godenne, Tuesday evening, January 28. The program for 
this interesting soirée contained the Haydn quartet in G 
major, the César Franck quartet and the Schumann piano 
quintet in E flat major. Through all they showed a beau 
tiful ensemble, great warmth of tone and balance in the 
nuancing. They were at their best in the quintet of Schu 
mann, which was especially effective and grateful after 
the modern and intensely contrapuntal work of César 
Franck. Madame Godenne is essentially a solo pianist 
but, as a real artist, she understood how to submit her 
talent to a chamber music ensemble and, by her musician 
ship and brilliancy, contributed greatly to the successful 
performance of the quintet 

nae 

Wednesday evening, January 29. the Cercle Artistique 
gave a soiree musicale with the assistance of Alfred Cor 
tot, pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, who were 
heard in the Beethoven sonata No. 2, Schubert's duo, op 
162, and the sonata by G. Lekeu. It was a rare treat to 
hear these well known and distinguished artists. Mr 
Thibaud possesses the ability to make his violin sing, pro 
ducing a full, warm, resonant tone, which is nowhere 
shown to better advantage than in his sonata playing 


Leor DuBois, the recently named director of the Conser- 
vatoire Royal of Brussels, formerly director of the Con 
servatoire of Louvain, conducted there. Wednesday, Jan 
uary 29, his last symphonic concert. At the opening of the 
concert much applause greeted the departing director. The 
program, chosen particularly for this occasion, was dedi- 
cated in part to three composers who died recently, Mas 
senet, Blockx and Tinel. In the second half of the pro- 
gram, some of the most interesting works of Mr. DuBo’‘s 
for voice and orchestra, were performed, “Oraison” and 


“!'Immortal Amour,” full of inspiration and instrumental 
coloring. The finale of his opera, “Edénie,” brought the 
concert to a close. As soloists, there were heard Madame 
Wybauw, who possesses a rich voice and interprets with 
emotion and style, a young violinist of brilliant fu- 
ture, Alice Robsaert, who played the “Symphony Es 
pagnole,” by Lalo, and also the “Romance,” by Wagner, 
and “Tarentelle,” Wieniawski. This young violinist has 
an extraordinarily warm tone, plays with much “brio” and 
already shows personality. Her intonation is impeccable, 
her bowing is of great decision and her playing inspires 
confidence. Her success was great and she gave as an 
encore the Pugnani-Kreisler “Prelude and Allegro,” played 
with impressive energy. Between the two parts of the 
program a manifestation took place in the foyer of the 
theater, where the burgomaster and city officials expressed 
to Mr. DuBois their appreciation of what he had done for 
the musical development of Louvain and presented the 
leader with a bronze statue as a grateful souvenir 


nner 

\ soirée musicale was given at the Athénée Royal to 
present several works by a young Belgian compeser, Au 
guste DeBoeck. A lecture, in which the composer and his 
works were discussed, preceded the program. The musi 
cal part of the program was opened by a suite of four 
more or less interesting little piano pieces played by Mlle 
Laenen, Mlle. Pilloy was heard in two groups of songs 
in which the Flemish character of the author and a cer 
tain originality appeared. But the most important work 
was the sonata for violin and piano, possessing richness 
of harmony, melody and life. But all through there is 
no balance between the piano and violin, as there should 
be in a sonata, and the piano part is overcharged. The 
violinist, Alice Rotsaert, had, necessarily, to battle 
against her partner, but came out victoriously, thanks to 
her great sonority, warmth of tone and temperament 
The Belgian composer was received warmly and applauded 
by the large audience L.ueLLA ANDERSON 


MUSIC IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


445 Sherlock Building } 
Portland, Ore.. March p13 


Last Sunday afternoon the Portland Symphony Orches 
tra gave another successful concert before a large audi 
ence. The program was made up of Mendelssohn's “Ruy 
Blas” overture, the A minor (“Scotch”) symphony by the 
same composer, Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suit 
Liszst’s “Mazeppa,” and “Confluentia” (for strings), by 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, the well known American com 
poser, who dedicated the composition to the Portland Or: 
chestral Association of the early. 80's Mr. Kelley lived 
in San Francisco for several years, where he was a lead 


img musical critic and journalist Charles Duncan Raff 


principal ‘cellist, is entitled to special mention, He is a 
pupil of Hans Kronold, the popular ‘cellist of New York 
City This was the fifth symphony concert of the present 
season 

nner 


Again Mischa Elman came to town, appearing on Feb 
ruary 26. The noted violinist offered Beethoven's sonata 
in F major, the Ernst concerto in F sharp minor, Sara 
sate’s “Zigeiinerweisen” and works by Saint-Saens, Chop 


i 


in-Wilhelmj, Hummel-Elman, Brahms-Joachim and othet 


Percy Kahn was accompanist The concert was givit 
under the direction of Lois Steers-Wynn Coman 
nee 
[Three meritorious performances were given here last 


week by Adeline Genee, the famous dancer. She is well 
known to Musicat Courter readers and, of course, she re 
ceived an ovation There was a large attendance 

nne 

Carrie Louise Aiton, of Portland, proved herself a well 

schooled violinist at the recital she gave in the Masoni 
Temple on February 12. Nine difficult works were on the 
program, such as “Le Trille du Diable,” by Tartini-Kreis 
ler, and the “Symphonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, which she 
played with relishing excellence No notes were used 
Miss Aiton is a graduate of the New England Conserva 
tory of Music, Boston. Edgar E. Coursen supported the 
soloist with his accustomed skill 

zene 


Portland heard Leo Slezak, the Bohemian tenor, on Feb 


ruary 20 He sang a group of three songs in English, 
Moonlight,” by Charles Wakefield Cadman; “Dearest 
by Sidney Homer, and “Come to the Garden. Love,” by 


Mary Turner Salter. Florence McMillan presided at the 
piano. The recital was given under the management of the 
Portland Musical Association, Mrs. Warren E. Thoma 
president; Mrs. John F. Logan, secretary 

Joun R. Oatman 


4 “Suite Theatrale,” a posthumous work of Massenet 
was poorly performed at the Casino of Monte Carlo re 
cently and cannot be appreciated unless given under the 
direction of a competent conductor and with more than 
one rehearsal. It is divided into three parts: “Tragedy, 
wholly instrumental; “Comedy,” vocal, and “Dance,” reci 
tation, with orchestra. 















Qualifications of a Lieder Singer. 

iality is a canker that eats into the vitals of art. 
prevalent in modern times, due to an overeager- 
cale heights without sufficient preparation. It is 
re in a more or less prominent degree, but no- 
so than in lieder singing. Many singers deem 


HANS MERX 


to interpret lieder, whereas only a few are 
ved This condition is not due to any lack of 
vocal skill, but to an ignorance of the 
r singing, which require much study and 
is special aptitude Not every one is 
der singer any more than a poet or a 
one thing well is far better than to dc 


Thus specialization has become the law 

ing devoted himself to this one branch 
entitled to be called a lieder singer He 
ition m the proper way, and has not been 
invbody or anything, although for experi 
operatic roles and made a number of pub- 


While at college he delved into poetry, 
lf with the writings of the greater as 





er bards. Then he secured volumes ot 
wn ngs by the masters and examined 

m which he selected for study such as 
rtistic sense In this manner he gath 
from among thousands, which he ha 

1is memory, ready for immediate use, Hi 
ire unique in scope, as they invariably 
rarely sung, but of great worth, never 
all songs of a trivial nature, especial 

| rr commonplace sentiments The 

| rightly so, to be fully as important 

i that it is the interpreter’s business to 
omposite form For example, on on 
wrams were Schubert's “Der Vollmond 
Klag lotengraeber’s “Heimweh” 
and “Das Wirtshau from “Die Win 
Freisinn’ Brahms’ “Trennung” 

keine Heimat’ Loewe'’s “Ver Wirtin 
rmann Der éde Garten,” and Laugs’ 
iden Linden,” all exquisite settings of 
ears Mr. Merx has been much inter- 

f American composers, especially in 
yutput He has found quite a number 

to bh udded to his repertory 


John Adam Hugo, Le 


Merx presented some of these songs 
Europe and with them won commenda 


furthermore, made exhaustive re 


ld f tolk nd student songs of the 
| themselve afford interesting 
ferx is in demand by clubs, colleges so 
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cieties and social affairs that seek entertainment of a novel 
and artistic sort. 

Mr. Merx is fortunate in having Paul Gundlach as his 
accompanist. Mr, Gundlach possesses the same interpre- 
tative insight as Mr. Merx, and supplies instrumental sei- 
ting to the vocal part that accords sympathetically and 
artistically with it. Thus their combined efforts are in- 
tellectual as well as musical. 


San Antonio Choral Club Concert. 

The first concert of the San Antonio Choral Club was 
given in Beethoven Hall, San Antonio, Tex., on February 
10. The assisting artist was Rudolph Ganz. The great 
Swiss pianist and the excellent chorus gave keen enjoy- 
ment to a large audience. 

The program follows 


Bridal chorus, from The Rose Maiden Frederick H. Cowen 


San Antonio Choral Club 
Nocturne in A minor pips iukhoees oa vena babawe Chopin 
Berceuse a phwhs oie e aks seb éWdd woe papaceeteuvensae Chopin 
Polomeics tm A at once cccccccscncrccsescccccsvevconvssoveves Chopin 


Rudolph Ganz 
Ebb and Flow bo 0 sek ou +b abe ub ebke peenun Oliver King 
Homeward on the Flowing Tide ........-..-.cceeeeees len batendy Gaul 


San Antonio Choral Club 
Capriccio in B minor , <0shenncue oe 
Romanza in F sharp ° vais +r Fovegienesesens Schumann 
Rhapsody in C major . Wriitt 
Rudolph Ganz 
The Snow ' ptodneae as .+eeee--Edward Elgar 
San Antonio Choral Club 
Vecchis Minuetto «ees eee. Sgambati 
Serenade, op. 15 : ara Cee . Blanchet 
In May (from op 3) : Neb ohapes awe tid Saxee coe 
Etude Caprice (from op. 14) TEETETILITIRT TTT Te Ganz 
Maiden’s Wish (song by Chopin) svapengdhet euawwe chubeneee 
Petrarca sonnet in I : é tie ‘ .. Liszt 
Mabey TEGG ocas caverns rand shivers 609 ORcee ce ceconeensceeiaal Liszt 


Rudolph Ganz 





A Reyer Bust. 

The favorite spot of the late Ernest Reyer, the French 
composer, was Lavandon, Gulf of Hyéres, Provence, 
where he pursued his studies. His friends commissioned 
the celebrated sculptor, Denys Puech, to make a bronze 
bust of Reyer, which was recently mounted on a marble 





base placed in a square in the town. The above is an ex- 
cellent photograph by M. Bar, showing the detail of the 
work, Pagan Swe 

Bryan Hears Alice Preston. 

When Alice Preston sang in the Broadway Theater, 
New York, last year, at a mass meeting at which William 
Jennings Bryan spoke, she had little idea that she was 
being listened to by the next Secretary of State. At that 
time it is doubtful if any one in the audience had the 
faintest suspicion that the speaker would, in less than a 
year, be at the head of the President’s cabinet. Truth has 
ever been stranger than fiction, and, now that Mr. Bryan 
is Secretary of State, Miss Preston treasures this appear- 


ance as one of her most pleasant recollections. 


Christine Miller's Success At St. Paul 
Christine Miller’s appearance as soloist recently with the 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra at one of the regular even- 
ing series of concerts was the occasion of a great per- 
sonal triumph for this gifted American contralto. The 





CHRISTINE MILLER. 


huge Auditorium was sold out, and Miss Miller was re- 
ceived with such enthusiastic applause that she was com- 
pelled to sing three encores and respond to ten recalls. 
The St, Paul Pioneer Press had this to say concerning 
Miss Miller's work: “Christine Miller returned to us af- 
ter a year’s absence, having sung here at one of the Sun- 
day concerts last winter. Her numbers were Liszt's 
difficult ‘Die Lorelei, with orchestral accompaniment; the 
lovely aria from Massenet’s ‘Le Cid,’ ‘Pleurez, pleurez, mes 
yeux,’ and three encores, “Tiger Song’ from Masse’s ‘Paul 
and Virginia,’ Schumann’s ‘Highland Song’ and Reichardt's 
plaintive little song, ‘In the Time of Roses.’ Miss Miller 
has grown tremendously in her art and in vocal power 
since her last appearance here. Her voice is not only 
fuller and wider in range—it is deeper and more moving 
in the quality of its appeal. She is without doubt one of 
the greatest artists and the possessor of one of the love- 
liest voices on the American concert stage today. Her re- 
ception amounted to an ovation.” 

The St. Paul Daily News says: “Christine Miller, con- 
tralto, sang twice with encores, ‘Die Lorelei’ (Liszt), 
‘Song of the Tiger’ from ‘Paul and Virginia’ (Masse), 
‘Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux’ from ‘Le Cid’ (Massenet), 
‘My Heart's in the Highlands’ (Schumann), and ‘In the 
Time of Roses’ (Reichardt). Miss Miller is already 
known, and her reappearance last evening was of itself an 
indication of her ability and success. Her work is always 
done with taste, with well tempered judgment, with dra- 
matic appreciation, with exquisite elocution. Be it said, 
in passing, that her voice is not massive. It is no driven 
bar of chilled steel to cut the mass tone of a full orchestra 
Rather it is warmer, softer, mellower; the kind that glows 
and flashes with gentle opalescent beauty. Thus her arias 
with orchestra were more than acceptable—the alluring 
‘Lorelei’; the sinuous, writhing, lashing ‘Tiger’; the plain- 
tive, tearful ‘Pleurez. But her English songs with piano 
were a positive joy and a full voiced delight.” 





Pilzer Soloist at People’s Symphony. 

Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, will play the Bruch G minor 
concerto at the third orchestral concert of the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sun 
day afternoon, March 23. The program will also contain 
Beethoven’s seventh symphony, Tschaikowsky’s “March 
Slav” and Dunn's “Annabel Lee,” sung by John Barnes 
Wells, tenor. 
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MAUD POWELL AND THE PHILHARMONIC. 
Overture, My Home Land ............. a beneee (hha 4 00s ca ee 
Concerto for violin, D major, op. 35 . Tschaikowsky 
Symphonic scherzo . Fritz Stahiberg 
Symphony No. 3, C minor, op. 78 ... . Saint-Saéns 

The concerts given by the Philharmonic Society of New 
York in Carnegie Hall Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon, March 6 and 7, were distinguished chietly by the en- 
thusiasm of the audiences for the brilliant and authorita 
tive violin playing of Maud Powell. It is doubtful if the 
United States has ever produced a more widely recog- 
nized virtuosa—or virtuoso, for that matter—than Maud 
Powell. The artist played Tschaikowsky’s difficult con- 
certo, and not for the first time; for she it was who played 
this work at a Seidl concert in Chickering Hall twenty-five 
years ago for the first time in America. The same ease of 
manner in surmounting the greatest technical obstacles 
which has always characterized the performance of this 
artist was again in evidence. The present reviewer heard 
Maud Powell play the same concerto at a London Phil- 
harmonic concert on June 20, 190r, and well remembers 
the good impression her common sense and artistic discre 
tion created when she deliberately stopped playing in the 
midst of the cadenza and tuned up a refractory E string 
There is no doubt but that the feeling of confidence which 
Maud Powell inspires counts greatly in her favor. Her 
playing at these New York concerts fully deserved the 
great number of recalls she had, quite apart from the nat 
ural pride which an American audience must feel in the 
superb accomplishments of so great a native artist. 

The present reviewer apologizes for again referring to 
bimself, but as he happened to be present at the London 
Philharmonic concert of~June 7, 1895, when Saint-Saéns 
conducted his C minor symphony for orchestra, organ and 
piano duet, he is warranted in saying that the program 
notes supplied for the two New York Philharmonic con 
certs are wrong when they state that this symphony was 
produced by the London Philharmonic Society in 1886. It 
was a symphony in C that was produced in 1886 

Fritz Stahlberg’s “symphonic scherzo” is modern in har 
mony, full of good counterpoint, well orchestrated, cleverly 
developed from the thematic material, works up to a good 
climax, and ends in an entirely unconventional manner. In 
fact, it has everything but musical interest; it does not 
sound well. The composer-conductor was generously ap 
plauded and recalled. 

Would it not be to the interests of all concerned if the 
interntission between the two parts could be very much 
shortened? It seems to become longer and more tedicus 
at every concert. The sight of a fine orchestra on the 
platform and an empty rostrum without a conductor do 
not compensate for musical silence and an unadorned con 
cert hall. 

The symphony was well played by the orchestra and 
showed that it had been conscientiously rehearsed 

It is not a work that improves with age, however, and 
the formidable array of instruments is certainly out of all! 
proportion to the moderate results obtained. But, of 
course, it would be impossible for so skillful an artist as 


Saint-Saéns to misuse any manner of musical instrument 





Pupils’ Recital at Walla Wa'la. 


} 


The following program was given by violin pupils of 
the Fischer School of Music, Walla Walla, Wash., Friday 
evening, February 21: 


Choral ..... Bach 
The Violir 
\ Morning Ride Hannah Smith 
D th Baxter 
Valse ..... Rogers 
Pauline Hutchinsor 
Whip-Poor-Wi Dutton 
Wy Lasater 
My Bed is Like a Little Boat Dutton 
Jessie Thary 
Menuet from Septet cio’ Beethoven 
Herbert Bachtold 
At Twilight Hannah Smith 
Christina Retzer 
Barcarolle ~a : Kullak 
Werner Baumeister 
Amarilli ; Caccini 
Ritournelle Chaminade 
I t \n eT 
Serenade ... Sinding 
D t Hunzike 
Arabesque . Dutton 
Ruth Isaa 
Two pieces from the ballet Don Juan Gluck 
String Orchestr 
Pierrot et Pierette Centola 
I gene King 
Bagatelle, op. 33 .. feethoven 
Frances Kent 
Valse es ° Rurnham 
Catherine Elliott 
Romance . Svendeen 
Charlotte Loney 
Impromptu, op. oo Schubert 
Emma Mc‘ onaughy 
En Courant +++ ++e+Godard 
Lillian Anderson 
it eh TS TM | ccs idns caisecccerccscciccccbcccece Lang 


An Irish Love Song : ; ae ctocese ok 

May Springer. 

Finale from D major symphony .. inne 64 04eencue OS 
Strings and Piano. 


Success of a Janet Bullock Williams Pupil. 
Jeannette Millen Wells, a pupil of Janet Bullock Wil- 
liams, of New York, has recently sung with success at 
concerts in Altoona, Pa.; Hartford, Conn., and Trenton, 
N. J. Some newspaper opinions read as follows: 





Jeannette Millen Wells, dramatic soprano, is an arti-t of unusual 
attainments. She possesses a voice of wide range and exceptional 
power Her natural purity of tone, fluent delivery and simplicity 
of manner combine to make her a most delightful and popular 
artist.—-The Mirror, Altoona, Pa. 





The song recital by Jeannette Millen Wells was an absolute de 
hight. Miss Wells has a delightfully pure soprano voice and her 
personality is wonderfully magnetic and charming Her rendering 
of English and Scotch songs, interspersed with nonsense rhymes, 
was keenly enjoyed by the audrence.—The Post, Hartford, Conn 





Pleasing English and Scotch songs were sung in charming style 
by Jeannette Millen Wells.—The Times, Hartford, Conn 
—_—_— 
Miss Wells’ voice is a pure soprano, with a sweetness that can 
nly come from correct training. Naturally musical, the young 

















JEANNETTE MILLEN WELLS 


lady has had the qualities of a musician brought out by her teacher 
lrenton, N. J., State Gazette 
Miss Wells 


Advertisement.) 


s charming soprano.—Trenton, N. J., The Times. 


Combs Broad Street Conservatory. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 4, tory 
The Conservatory Orchestra of the Combs Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music, under the direction of Gilbert 
Raynolds Combs, tendered a concert to the members of the 
Philadelphia Consistory, Tuesday evening, February 25, in 
the Scottish Rite Building 
sixty-five players, is made up entirely from the school en 


This orchestra, consisting of 


rollment They were assisted by the following soloists, 
all pupils of the conservatory: Caroline Geiger, piano; 
Theodore Cella, harp, and Edward Strasser, violin The 
program was as follows: March, “Scottish Rite,” Combs 
overture, “Ruy Blas,” Mendelssohn; “Capriccio Bril- 
lant” for piano and orchestra, Mendelssohn; suite, “T’ Arle 
sienne,”’ No, 2, Bizet: Rondo Brillant for harp, Godefroid 
“Ballet Music,” Combs; fantasie caprice for violin and or 
chestra, Vieuxtemps; “Malaguena,” from “Boabdil,” Mosz 
kowski; overture, “Orpheus in der Unterwelt,” Offenbach 
At the Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music, on 
March 1, one of the interesting piano recitals of the year 
vas given by Virginia Snyder, pupil of Mr. Combs, to an 
udience that taxed to the utmost the capacity of the hall 
Miss Snyder has a beautiful singing tone and her reading 
of the Schumann “Kreisleriana” was thoroughly musician- 
ly and satisfying. The two Godowsky numbers from the 
“Walzermasken” were especially attractive and were played 
with much style and brilliancy Indeed, the whole per- 
formaice was characterized by a high standard of musi 
cianship. The program was as follows: Bach sarabande 
and gigue from suite in G; Schumann “Kreisleriana” ; 
Chopin nocturne in F sharp major and polonaise in C 
sharp minor; Godowsky “Franzosisch” and “Schuhpattler” 
from “Walzermasken”; Saint-Saéns’ “Minuet et Valse.” 
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Some Press Opinions:— 
Becker's concerto is unquestionably above the average. 
The com t has « eplen id technic and much temperament 
—New York Evening Telegram. 








He gave an excellent performance of the Waldstein sonata 
There was _ feeling in this and the other numbers.— 
New York Times. 





A_ more complete apprehension of the com t's content 
of the Waldstein sonata has not been beard here for many 
& moon.—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Becker is a great technician and « thinking artist. — 
National Zeitung of Berlin. 


A virtuoso equal to the highest demand. —Neveste Nach- 
richten, Munich. Basin 


Deep feeling pianists like Mr. Becker are rare-—Dresden 
Journal. 


Exclusive Management of ANTONIA SAWYER 
1426 Broadway 83 New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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[This department is designed by THE MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible of the performances all over the world of works by composers 
‘born in America. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all en- 


compassing. 


However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered; the clippings and programs sent must refer to concerts which 


actually have taken place. And, before all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in America are ineligible for THE 
MUSICAL COURIER list. All communications referring to this department must be addressed: “American Composition Editor,” 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Sadness of the Lodge” 
(piano), Detroit, Mich., January 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “In the Pleasant Moon of 
Strawberries” (piano), Detroit, Mich., January 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield the 
(piano), Detroit, Mich., January 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Naked Bear” 
Detroit, Mich., January 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Incantation Over a Sleeping 
Infant” (song), Detroit, Mich., January 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Moon Drops 
song), Detroit, Mich., January 8, 1913. 


Cadman, “Beside Niebrara” 


(song), 


Low” 


Samuel Ruchard “Roumanian Love Song” 
(choral), New York, February 18, 1913. 

James H “The Clocks” 
York, February 19, 1913. 


Rogers, “At Parting” (song), New York, Feb- 


Gaines, 


Rogers, Two (choral), New 


James H 
ruary 18, 1913. 

Albert Mildenberg, 
New York, February 18, 1913 

Margaret Ruthven Lang, “Irish Love Song” (song), New 
York, February 19, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “Oh, Let Night Speak of 
(song), New York, February 19, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “The 
February 19, 1913 

Ethelbert Nevin, “The Rosary” 
ruary 18, 1913 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, “His Lullaby” (song), New York, 


“Gently Fall the Shadows” (choral), 


Me” 


Danza” (song), New York, 


(song), New York, Feb- 


February 19, 1913 


Oley Speaks, “To You” (song), New York, February 22, 


1913 
lohn Alden Carpenter, “When Night Comes” (song), 
New York, February 22, 1913 
George W. Chadwick, “Before the Dawn” (song), New 
York, March 1, 1913 


Mrs. H. H: A (song), New York, March 


1, 1913 
Charles Gilbert Spross, “The Wind” (song), New York, 


Seach, “Baby” 


March I, 1913 j 
Horatio W. Parker, “The Lark Now Leaves Its Watery 
Nest” (song), Norfolk, Va., March 6, 1913 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Call Me no More” (song), 
Norfolk, Va., March 6, 1913. 

William Armour Thayer, “My Laddie” (song), Norfolk. 
Va . March 6, 19t3 

\lexander MacFadyen, “Love Is the Wind” (song), Nor 
folk, Va., March 6, 1913 

H. H. A, Beach, “I Send My Heart Up to Thee” (song), 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 21, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “Expectancy” (song), New York, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1913 

Frank La Forge, “Expectancy” (song), New York, Feb- 
ruary 23, 1913 

Howard C. Gilmour, “Hame to the Hielands” (song), New 
York, Bebruary 25, 1013 

Hioward ¢ Gilmour, \ Slumber Song” (song), New 
York, February 25, 1913 

Kdward MacDowell, “The River” (song), New York. 
February 26, 1913 

Mary Helen Brown, “The Gift” (song), New York, Feb- 
ruary 206, 1913 

George W. Chadwick, “The Danza” (song), New York 
February 26, 1913 

Sidney Homer, “Sweet Blue Eyed Maid” (song), New 
York, February 26, 1913 

Marshall Kernochan, “Give a Rouse” (song), New York, 
February 26, 1013 

Seth Bingham, “Now the Four Way Lodge Is Opened” 
(song), New York, February 26, 1913 

Frank La Forge, “To a Messenger” (song), Galveston, 
Te a February It, 1Q13 

Emma Hanson Bartmess, “Aubade” (song), New York, 
March 6, 1913 

Berthold Neuer, “A Prayer to St. Anthony of Padua” 


(song), New York, March 6, 1013 
Mary Helen Brown, “Where the Sunshine Grows” 


New York, March 6, 


(song), 
1913 


MUSICAL COURIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York.] 


Mary Helen Brown, “Rose Dreamed She Was a Lily” 
(song), New York, March 6, 1913. 

Gertrude San Souci, “Eileen” (song), New York, March 
6, 1913. 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, “There 
New York, March 6, 1913. 
George W. Chadwick, “The Danza” (song), New York 
March 6, 1913. 

Edward MacDowell, “To a Wild Rose” (piano, arranged 
for voice), New York, March 6, 1913. 

Mary Turner Salter, “The Sweet of the Year” (song), 
New York, March 6, 1913. 

Alexander MacFadyen, “Inter Nos” 
March 6, 1913. 

I. Rosamund Johnson, “Since You Went Away” (song), 
New York, March 6, 1913. 

Mary Turner Salter, “Come to the Garden Love” (song), 
Akron, Ohio, February 4, 1913. 

Charles B, Hawley, “In a Garden” (song), Akron, Ohio, 
February 4, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Thro’ a Primrose Dell” (song), 
Akron, Ohio, February 4, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Idyls of the South Sea” 
(song suite), Pittsburgh, Pa., February 14, 1913. 
Will Marion Cook, “An Exhortation” (song), Pittsburgh, 
Pa., February 14, 1913. 

John Alden Carpenter, “Don’t Care” (song), Pittsburgh, 
Pa., February 14, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “The Nightingale” 
Pa., February 14, 1913. 

Harry F, Gilbert, “Pirate Song” (song), Pittsburgh, Pa., 
February 14, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “Romance’ 
February 4, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “Valse de Concert” (piano), Portland, 
Ore., February 4, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “Before the Crucifix” (song), Portland, 
Ore., February 4, 1913. 


Would I Be” (song), 


(song), New York, 


(song), Pittsburgh, 


’ 


(piano), Portland, Ore. 


Frank La Forge, “Spooks” (song), Portland, Ore., Feb- 
ruary 4, I913. 

Frederic Emerson Farrar, “Nymphs and Fauns” 
Nashville, Tenn., February 4, 1913. 

Frederic Emerson Farrar, “Tendresse” (violin), Nashville, 
Tenn., December 10, 1912. 

R. H, Whitcomb, “Nel Sonno mio Credei” (song), Min- 
neapolis, Minn., January 30, 1913. 

R. H. Whitcomb, “Todesklage” (song), 
Minn., January 30, 1913. 


(piano). 


Minneapolis 


R. H. Whitcomb, “Japanese Love Song” (song), Minne- 
apolis, Minn., January 30, 1913. 

Rk. H. Whitcomb, “Todesklage” (song), Minneapolis, 
Minn., January 25, 1913 

R. H. Whitcomb, “Across the Pines” (song), St. Paul, 


Minn., January 25, 1913. 


R. H. Whitcomb, “Nel Sonno Mio Credei” (songz), St. 
Paul, Minn., January 3, 1913. 

R. H. Whitcomb, “Todesklage” (song), St. Paul, Minn., 
January 3, 1913 

R. H. Whitcomb, “Todesklage” (song), Duluth, Minn., 


February 10, 1913. 

R. H. Whitcomb, aria from “Rubaiyat” (song), Duluth, 
Minn., February 10, 1913. 

R. H. Whitcomb, “Oh, Little Love of Mine” (song), St 
Paul, Minn., December 12, 1912 


R. H. Whitcomb, “Lullaby” (song), St. Paul, Minn., De- 
cember 12, 1912. 
R. H. Whitcomb, “The Lark Is Soaring High” (song). 


St. Paul, Minn., December 12, 1912. 

Charles Frederick Carlson, “April” (song), Denver, Col., 
January 20, 1913. 

Charles Frederick Carlson, “Ah Love” (song), Denver. 
Col., January 20, 1913. 

Charles Frederick Carlson, 
Col., January 20, 1913 

Charles Frederick Carlson, “Oh Ariwara” (song), Denver, 
Col., January 20, 1913. 

Charles Frederick Carlson, “Each Morn a Thousand Roses 


Brings” (song), Denver, Col., January 20, 1913. 


“Romance” (song), Denver, 


Charles Frederick Carlson, “Wake for the Sun Who Scat- 


tered Into Flight” (song), Denver, Col., January 20, 
1913. 
Charles Frederick Carlson, “The Melancholy Morn” 
(song), Denver, Col., January 20, 1913. 
Charles Frederick Carlson, “Hear the Winds” 
Denver, Col., January 20, 1913. 

Charles Frederick Carlson, “How Can I E’er Forget” 
(song), Denver, Col., January 20, 1913, 

Alexander MacFadyen, “Romance” (piano), Milwaukee. 
Wis., Febraury 9, 1913. 


(song), 


Alexander MacFadyen, “Scherzo” (piano), Milwaukee 
Wis., February 9, 1913. 
Alexander MacFadyen, “Spring Singing” (song), San 


Francisco, Cal., January 14, 1913. 
Harriet Ware, “The Last Dance” (song), San Francisco, 
Cal., January 14, 1913. 
Clifford Demarest, “Serenade” (organ), Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 30, 1912. 
Clifford Demarest, “Cantabile” (organ), St. Louis, Mo.. 
January 26, 1913. 
Edward MacDowell, “Thy Beaming Eyes” (song), Akron, 
Ohio, February 4, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawning” (song), Akron, 
Ohio, February 4, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
Blue Water” (song), Akron, Ohio, February 4, 1913. 
Louis Campbell-Tipton, “A Spirit Flower” (song), Akron, 
Ohio, February 4, 1913. 
Reginald de Koven, “The Owl and the Pussy Cat” 
(chorus), St. Louis, Mo., February 18, 1913. i 
Sidney Homer, “Uncle Rome” (song), St. Louis, Mo., 
February 18, 1913. 

Horatio Parker, “Cossack War 
Louis, Mo., February 18, 1913. 

H. H. A. Beach, “June” (song), St. Louis, Mo., February 
19, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawn” (song), St. Louis, 
Mo., February 19, 1913. 

Alexander MacFadyen, “Love Is the Wind” (song), Mil- 
waukee, Wis., February 13, 1913. 

Henry K. Hadley, “Egyptian War Song” (song), Milwau- 
kee, Wis., February 13, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “Before the Crucifix” (song), Chicago, 
lll., February 23, 1913. 

Frank La Forge, “Spooks” (song), Chicago, Ill, Febru- 
ary 23, 1913. 

George W. Chadwick, “Thistledown” (chorus), Chicago, 
Ill, March 6, 1913. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, “Will 0’ the Wisp” (song), New 
York, February 27, 1913. 

Hallett Gilberte. “Two Roses” and “Forever and a Day” 
(songs), White Plains, N. Y., February 25, 1913. 

H. H. Buchman, “Fisherwoman’s Lullaby” (song), White 
Plains, N. Y., February 25, 1913. 

Huntington Woodman, “I Am Thy Harp” (song), New 
York, February 27, 1913. 

Sidney Homer, “Ferry Me Across the River” (song), 
New York, February 27, 1913. 

Mary Knight-Wood, “Ashes of Roses” (song), New York, 
. February 27, 19013. 

John Adam Hugo, “The Swan” (violin), New York, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “I Saw Thee First When 
Cherries Bloomed” (song), Jamestown, N. Y., January 
II, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At the Feast I Watched 
Thee” (song), Jamestown, N_ Y., January 11, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Call Me No More” (song), 

Jamestown, N. Y., January 11, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Melody in G Flat” (piano), 
Jamestown, N. Y., January t1, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Pompadour 
(piano), Jamestown, N. Y., January 11, 1013. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Groves of Shiraz” 
(song), Jamestown, N. Y., January rr, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawning” (song), James- 
town, N. Y., January 11, 1913. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Welcome, Sweet 
(song), Jamestown, N. Y., January 11, 1013. 


Song” (chorus), St. 
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Wind” 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. | 





The second annual program book and bylaws of the Mu- 
sic Study Club of Mt. Vernon, Ill, announces an increase 
in the active membership of the ciub and a steady growth 
in numbers, interest and quality of its work. The asso- 
ciate membership has kept pace in interest and lends val- 
uable support to the club. A study department has been 
organized for those wishing a special course in musical his- 
tory. The woman’s choral department is a prominent 
feature of this year’s work. Among the programs for this 
season are the following: “The Beginning of Music,” “The 
Rise of Instrumental Music,” “The Rise of Dramatic Mu- 
sic,” “Oratorio,” “Bach and His influence on Music,” “Ro- 
mantic Period in Piano and Song,” “Symphony,” “Italian 
and French Opera,” “German Opera,” “In Commemoration 
of Wagner, 1813-1913,” “Modern Opera,” “Music of the 
Church,” “American Music,” “Folk Songs.” The club 
membership includes active members for pianists, organists, 
violinists, vocalists and literary students 

RRR 

A joint recital was given by Birdice Blye, pianist, and 
Aubrey W. Martin, bass-baritone, under the auspices of the 
Marcato Music Club, of Clarksburg, W. Va. on Thursday 
evening, January 23, in the First Baptist Church, with the 
following program: 
Sonata Eroica, op. so Mac Dowell 
(Inspired by Tennyson's poem, The Passing of King Arthur.) 

Madame Blye 


a eee Mattei 
Rolling in Foaming Billows (Creation) Handel 
Dedication .. ‘ ... Franz 
Love Me or Not ‘ ome o sees ce e@Cenh 
I Judge Thee Not Schumann 
\ Tragic Tale (Pigtail) ... Slater 
Mr. Martin 
Ballade, G minor, op. 23 ..»- Chopin 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 17 : .... Chopin 
Scherzo, C sharp minor, op. 39 ... Chopin 
Madame Blyec 
Where the Tisza’s Torrents . Korbay 
Falstaff’s Song Fisher 
Lassie with the Lips Sae Rosy .. . Fisher 
Uncle Rome .... Homer 
Requiem ..... pewaid ; ... Homer 
Waiting (in manuscript, first time) ... Warner 
Longing (in manuscript, first time) Warner 
Off to Philadelphia Haynes 


Mr. Martin 
Die Forrelle Schubert-Heller 
To a Scissors Grinder, dedicated to Madame Blve Warner 
ve es .. Lovette 


, 


Nocturne, dedicated to Madame B 


Etude, The Top Leschetizky 


Inviation to the Dance Weber-Tausig 
Madame Blye 


Program in charge of Cora Smith 
A regular meeting of the club took place on Saturday 
afternoon, February 1, with the following program: 
A Song Will Outlive All Sermons in the Memory H. Giles 
Piano duet 
Spring Song ° Mendelssohn 
Humoreske Dvorak 
Miss Atcheson, Miss Caufield 
Witches Dance Paganni-Wallace 
Mildred Brower 


My Soul ... Carrie Jacobs Bond 
Madcap Margery Frederick Marton 
At Parting Ruth Troward 
Marguerite Ford 
Op. 41, No. 4 (Omar Khyyam suite) Arthur Foote 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 15 F. Chopin 
Mrs. W. Lee Willams, 

Oh Fragrant Rose W. Polla 
The Rose and the Wind ...W. Polla 
Mrs. R. ©. Cook, 

Impromptu, op. 90, No. 4 Schubert 


Mrs, Burr Sprige 
Song. Selected 
Genevieve Brake. 
A la Bien Aime Schutt 
Rossie Osborn 
Charles Willeby 
Frank La Forge 


Stolen Wings 
Expectancy 
Lucy Dawson 


Concert polonaise H. Engleman 


Minta Hale 
My World . ' . Huss 
Helen Boardman 


Violin, Cavatina Bohm 


Mabe! Beidler 
Valse impromptu, op. o4 ; Raff 
Helen Randall 
Memories . vans Charies Wakeficld-Cadman 
Let Miss Lindy Pass Winthrop Rogers 
Mary Coleman 
Scaramouche (clown) Chaminade 
Sextet from Lucia (left hand arrangement) Donizetti-Leschetizky 
Mildred Lamberd, 
Duet, Three Fishermen 
tessie Rodgers, Helen Boardman 
Program in charge of Genevieve Haymaker. 


Gabussi 


nee 
The 420th concert of the Amateur Musical Club of Chi- 
cago was given on January 27 The following program 


was arranged by Edna M. Tregg and Mary Porter Pratt: 


Suite for violin and piano York Bowen 
Charlotte DeMuth Williams, Hila Verbeck Knapp. 


Depuis le our Charpentier 


oe ee ee eeaere iatedeeber stsidin cate qneen eae 
Der Spielmann ..... cited eetuge ene ee eee ....Hildach 
Greta Masson Murch. 
(Violin obbligato by Mrs. Williams.) 

Suite op. 71, for two violins and piano .. Moszkowski 
Julia Marshall, Charlotte DeMuth Williams, Mary Marshall. 
This meeting was regrettably significant for the club, 

owing to the fact that Mrs, Williams played her farewell 

program. She was one of the best violinists of the club 
and has played frequently at the concerts, always with 
great success. She leaves Chicago to reside permanently 
in New York City, and her withdrawal from the club ts 
a big artistic loss to the organization. 
nRne 
The Clef Club of Lewiston, Me., gave a very successful 
program recently in the Musical Union Studia; Helen 

Winslow gave a piano recital of the following numb-rs 


Kreisleriana .. ahand Schumann 
Nocturne, G major ...... jeapaves .... Chopin 
Etude, F minor Chopin 
Waltz, A flat major .. Seeqene Chopin 
Jardins Sous la Pluie . Debussy 


Concert arabesque on themes of The Blue Danube, 
Schulz-Evler-Strauss 
nznnre 
In order to study closely the existing conditions in the 
domain of church music, and to find a way for the intro 
duction of extensive reforms, the National Federation 
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of Musical Clubs appointed a committee on sacred musi 
which is to submit suggestions tending toward this end 
at the coming biennial convention, when it is hoped a very 
general discussion will follow. The federation in this 
action has placed itself on record as being on the side ot 
the reform forces in this field of work and its activity and 
opportunity should keep pace in this effort, for it repre 
sents the collective influence of one hundred thousand cr 
more individuals. The committee believes that church 
music should preserve the essential and eternal qualities 
of worship, while adapting itself to the varied and com 
plex needs of modern life. Church choirs should produce 
the best sacred works of the old masters and also the 
finest compositions of those of our moderns who possess 
a true religious spirit 

Another suggestion of the committee ts that competitive 
prizes be offered by the federation for the best sacred 
works of any kind; this would doubtless greatly stimulate 
this branch of composition. Free organ recitals of the 
sreatest church compositions would also help to ra se the 
musical standard and stimulate spirituality. Church chor 
uses by carefully interpreting cantatas and oratorios can 
become potent factors in the elevation of musical taste in 
both singers and listeners. Biblical interpretations are just 
now in vogue in the form of dramatic recitations given in 
the churches themselves, sometimes accompanied by ap 
propriate music; these are considered by many peopl: to 
be a great aid in bringing home to the listeners the spiritual 
meaning of Bible stories. Perhaps this effect would be 
better secured by a real dramatic musical representat on, 
although danger lies here, now as of old, in the secular 
associations of drama and opera even though removed 
form the actual theater stage 

The committee is also convinced that secular as well as 
Sunday schools can help to promote the use of music as a 
factor in moral and religious education by discriminat on 
in the choice of hymn tunes, which need not of necessity 
be popular to the extent of being vulgar. The various 
evangelistic workers should also be prevailed upon to use 
songs that will inspire their audiences to that which is 
uplifting and spiritualizing. The music in present use is 
too often of such a character that unless one hears the 


words, one cannot tell whether it emanates from a gospel 
meeting, a picture show or a corner saloon, All religious 
workers should learn to know that music may be melodious 
and singable and yet truly sacred, capable of kindling gen- 
uine emotion in human hearts and lifting them toward 
God 

An important aid toward church music reform is the 
press. Views on the subject and suggestions of needed 
changes should be collected from ministers, organists, choir 
directors, singers and members of congregations, and given 
publicity through the columns of newspapers and maga 
zines, thus creating general interest and securing that con 
sensus of public opinion and that general co-operation 
without which no permanent reform can be effected. 

It is the hope of the committce that all these and many 
other ideas will be thoroughly exploited at the biennial 
convention of the National Federation at Chicago in April 

kK. W. Ruton, Press Secretary. 


MUSICAL STOCKHOLM. 
Stockholm, February 15, 19013 
Hjalmar Frey, Finnish opera singer, is dead from apo- 
plexy at Helsingfors. He has sung at the opera houses 
of Trieste, Rome and St. Petersburg, and worked recently 
as teacher of singing at  Helsingfors 
nee 
The representation of “Carmen” on January 21 drew a 
sold out house on account of Matilda Jungstedt’'s singing 
of the title role. She had not been heard at our Opera 
House for several years. Her many friends sent her flow 
ers and wreaths and all were glad to see her again, though 
I must confess | longed for Mrs. Claussen, now of the 
Chicago Opera, whose portrayal of the heroine | prefer 
Mrs. Jungstadt sang also Amneris and Azucena later in 
the week 
mre 
Armas Jarnefeldt, Royal Opera conductor, was the 
“guest” leader at a concert given by the Philharmonic So 
ciety of Helsingfors, January 21 
RRR 
Miss: Limander sang Mimi for the first time in “La Bo 
heme” at the Opera, January 31 
nue 
The Bryssel Quartet gave a series of five Beethoven 
chamber music evenings, January 26, 28, 30 and February 
1 and 2, at the Academy of Musi [hey are excellent 
players and received a most enthusiastic welcome from 
the public and the critics 
RAR 
Esther Osborne, of Minneapolis, is engaged for the 
Stadt Theater, Hamburg 
Rane 
The Boehmer Quartet, which was to have given a co 
cert here in February, has changed its plans on account 
of illness and will not come before autumn 
RAR 
Susan Metcalfe gave a concert at the Academy of Sci 
ence February 7. The rendition of the classical songs by 
Scarlatti, Handel and Gluck was especially interesting 
her voice having won much in expression since last year 
nner 


Katharine Goodson will play at Stockholm March 3 and 


17 
nner 

\ very interesting concert took place at the Academy 

of Music, February 1, when Algot Haginius, a young 

Swedish pianist, showed the very remarkable progr he 

has made since last year. His program embraced the D 

minor toceata by Bach-Tausig; variation, op: 34, by Bee 


thoven; Chopin scherzo, etude and ballade: Brahms’ inter 


mezzo Liszt's “Cnomenreigen and Strauss-Schult 
Blue Danuhe Mr. Haginius has much technic, though 
sometimes his touch is a little too hard 
zn ne 
At the subscription performance at the Opera February 


12, “Martha” was heard. Mrs. Oscar and Mrs. Jarnef ldt 


were quite at home as Martha and Nancy, as were Mr 
Stiebel as Tristan and Mr. Svedelius as Plunkett 


nner 
‘Thais” was sung here with Jennie Spennert in the tit! 
role 
nue 
Albert Spalding will play here February 18 
L. Uprione 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy's Eastern Tour. 
Clarence Eddy, the noted organist, and Mrs. Eddy n 
tralto, now residents of Chicago. I will make a sl 


concert tour in the East during the early part of May 
Mr. and Mrs. Eddy are booked, among other dates. for 
a joint recital at Elmwood Music Hall (formerly Conven 
tion Hall), Buffalo, N. Y., on the afternoon of May 4. On 
the evening of May 5 Mr. Eddy will give an organ re ital 
in the Church of the Covenant, Washington. D. ¢ ind on 
the evening of May 8 the great organist will give a recital 
on anew four manual instrument in Grace Hall, Williams 
College, Williamstown, Mass 
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Madame Romeo Frick Wanted for Opera. 

The German soprano, Karola Frick, of Berlin, who is to 
ir the United States and Canada during the season of 
1914, in joint recitals with her husband, the American bari- 
tone, Romeo Frick, is an unusually gifted and versatile 
rtist, being a lieder and concert singer of the most serious 
type, possessing the warmly colored, sympathetic organ 
necessary correctly to interpret the various delicate as well 
vigorous shades and moods of the “lied” and concert 


But it is as a brilliant coloratura soprano that her work 
lately sprung into prominent recognition. After a re- 
cent audience before a leading European impresario, who 
is the representative of one of America’s foremost grand 
opera organizations, this connoisseur promptly remarked: 
Your voice is of such exquisite quality that it reminds 
The following 
lay brought a letter in which the impresario desired to ar- 
|] matters pertaining to Madame Frick’s immediate 
preparation for leading coloratura roles. Such a course, 
however, could not be considered for the present on ac- 
count of other well matured plans, including an American 


ne of some rare old Italian instrument.” 


Tange a 


tour 

Madame Frick, who has been under her husband’s daily 
instruction for over two years, states that she owes her 
niire success to him, he possessing exceptional qualifica 
tions for imparting the art of “cantabile”’ singing, Mr 
Frick devotes considerable time at present in Berlin to 
training a number of artist voices, Americans and Ger- 


nan 

In addition to their second program of songs by Amer- 
ican composers, Mr, and Mrs. Romeo Frick are now pre- 
paring what promises to be two highly interesting re- 
citals—one entirely of songs and duets by Christian Sind- 


, (who is wintering in Berlin), and the other by Dr. 
Paul Ertel, the well known Berlin critic and composer. 
lhe programs are to be presented in the near future at the 
Frick studio rooms, and are to be prepared under the per- 
onal coaching of the composers. Dr. Ertel will accom- 
pany the entire program of his compositions, and the cele- 
brated Norwegian master will probably do likewise for the 


recital of his songs and duets 





Riheldaffer in the South. 
The success of Grace Hall Riheldaffer in the South’ is 


hown by the following press comments: 





The Chautauqua last night had the pleasure of hearing the finest 

er eve heard of Lakeland platform, Grace Hall Riheldaffer, 

sdame Ribeldaff has a clear soprano voice and sings, trills diffi- 

rur ! hoes with the ease of a true artist Although the 

ce t night had gathered to hear William Jennings Bryan, 

ey eemed t forget his presence for a time and repeatedly en 

nger, who gracefully responded with several beautiful 

elude concert with that old favorite, “The 

Last R of Summer,” which went straight to the hearts of every 

ne of the 1 » people present.—Lakeland (Fla.) Evening Tele 
wr h, February 2 1913 

rl ippearance in Tampa of Grace Hall Riheldaffer has but 

Ided another chapter to the long list of successes by that eminent 

irtist. Gifted with a remarkably true soprano voice of great clear 

sa beauty I *possessing and gracious in appearance and per 

nality, wonderf accurete in technic, refined in musical taste 

vivid i g in interpretation, she first charms, then 

elight then captivates her audience in the spell of her own making. 

Hler work reach mind and heart Her pianissimo high C tinges 

the celestial Tamy (Fla.) Daily Times, February 27, 1913 

Advertisement.) 


Witherspoon to Sing Elijah. 


Herbert Witherspoon, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 


Cr mpany, 





d popular as an oratorio and lieder singer, 
as been en | to sing the title part in “Elijah,” to be 
ung by the Choral Society of Philadelphia at the Acad 
my of Music on April 17, Mr. Witherspoon is acknowl 


edged to be one of the best interpreters of this majestic 





art now before the pubhe, and no better opportunity could 
¢ afforded for a finished exposition of his vocal art than 
t offered by the music allotted to the prophet Elijah 


ther singers of the quartet will be Florence Hinkle, 
prano; Clat Yocum Joyce, contralto, and Nicholas 
Routy, tenor The oratorio will be given under the direc 


n of Henry Gordon Thundet 


The Lambord Choral Society, 

The first subscription concert of the Lambord Choral 
society was an event which filled the ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza to the doors. It marks the entry into the musical life 
f New York of an organization which bids fair to enter 
he front rank of choral societies. The program consisted 
‘f particularly well chosen examples of modern part songs, 
Grieg, Brahms, Debussy, Elgar, MacDowell, Cui, Granville 
Bantock and Edward Manning being represented. 

A choral setting of some “Verses from Omar” by Ben- 
jamin Lambord, the conductor of the society, was per- 
formed for the first time The work is of distinctly 
advanced modern tendencies and its beauty and spontaneity 
are marked. As a conductor, Mr. Lambord gave evidence 
of fine musicianship; the chorus is well trained and respon- 


sive. The concert was followed by a dance, in which many 
prominent in New York society participated. 

Musical circles were well represented in the audience, 
among those present being Prof. Cornelius Rubner and 
Frank E. Ward, of Columbia University department of 
music; Dr. Percy Goetschius, Henrietta Michelson, Ma- 
dame Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, Josephine Bates and others. 

Among the patrons and patronesses of the society are: 
J. Frank Aldrich, Hon. Charles W. Appleton, Mrs, William 
M. Bennett, Madame Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, Theodore C. 
Camp, Mrs. John Enequist, Elsa Fischer, Montague Glass, 
H. W. Gray, Louise Homer, Theodore Hovey, B. W. 
Huebsch, Augustus H. Ivins, Henrietta Michelson, Mrs. 
Joseph E. Lopez, Hon. Herbert Parsons, Mrs. Joseph E. 
Schwab, Charles H. Steinway, Gilda Varesi, C. D. Williams, 
Emilie M. Ziegler and William Ziegler, Jr. 





Carolina White to Sing at May Festival. 
Carolina White, leading soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, has been engaged for the May festival at 














CAROLINA WHITE. 


Richmond, Va., on May 6. She will appear in the title role 
of Verdi's “Aida.” 





Soirée Musicale of the “Cercle Franco Americain.” 

The members and guests of the “Cercle Franco Ameri- 
cain” enjoyed a delightful soirée musicale on February 26, 
at the Marie Antoinette, New York, when its president, Dr. 
Edouard Blitz, offered an interesting program. The artists, 
five of whom are Baernstein-Regneas pupils, rendered the 
program in such a way as to evoke great enthusiasm and 
appreciation. 

Miss de Pina’s rich contralto voice was skillfully handled 
and her interpretations disclosed much temperament and 
poetic insight. Miss Radley combines with a charming 
personality a soprano voice of fine timbre and volume and 
so delightfully did she render her songs that she was forced 
to repeat the last one. 

The lyric tenor, Roger de Bruyn, sang solos and con- 
certed numbers artistically, with fine phrasing and thor- 
ough understanding. The duet from “Madame Butterfly” 
received a charming rendition by Miles. Villepigue and 
de Ruak, and the audience’s insistent demand for more 
was graciously granted. A_ spirited rendering of the 
famous “Rigoletto” quartet was a fitting climax to an un- 
usually delightful evening. 


Pauer Honored by Harvard University. 

An unusual honor has come to Max Pauer, who has 
been invited by Harvard University to give a piano recital 
there on March 17. While this recital will partake of the 
nature of an ordinary engagement, Prof. W. R. Spalding 
head of the music department, has felt that Pauer’s art and 
merits are so great that the request for a recital should 
be conveyed to him in the shape of a special invitation, in 
which no mention is made of any fee whatsoever, th: 
financial arrangements having been concluded with- Mr. 
‘auer’s manager, M. H. Hanson. 





KlibansKy American Recitals. 

Sergei Klibansky announces a series of three pupils’ re- 
citals, in which he will introduce new compositions by 
American composers. The first recital, Wednesday evening, 
March 19, at 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New York (where 
free tickets may be secured), will have songs by the com- 
poser Howard C. Gilmour. 


Persinger Delights Buffalo. 

Louis Persinger, the American violinist, made a fine im- 
pression in Buffalo, as the following notices testify : 

Louis Persinger’s playing placed him at once among the best 
of the American violinists. His tone is pure, inclining rather to 
brilliance than to lusciousness; his intonation is remarkably perfect, 
and he has the virtuoso’s technical equipment. Best of all, he is 
sane and musicianly in his interpretations, and the impression he 
creates is constantly that of a splendidly schooled and sincere 
artist. 

Opening with the Bruch G minor concerto, in which Mr. Per- 
singer read the lyric phrases with exquisite sweetness of tone, but 
in which there lacked somewhat of breadth in the martial strain of 
the final movement, he followed with a group of short pieces. Of 
these Mozart’s D major “Menuet,” a “Capriccietto” by Haydn and 
Kreisler’s “Liebeslied” stand out for the wonderful daintiness and 
charm with which they were played. A second group which in- 
cluded the Schubert-Wilhelmj. “Ave Maria,” “Hebrew Air and 
Dance” by Zimbalist, Hubay’s “Papillion” and a Brahms “Hun- 
garian Dance,” again aroused great enthusiasm and obliged the 
violinist te grant an encore which was the “Meistersinger” “Preis- 
lied.”—Buffalo Express, February 25, 1913. 





Louis Persinger must be reckoned among the finest violinists 
heard in Buffalo in many seasons. He is an artist of the first rank 
and he won the approval of the audience before he had half finished 
his first number, Bruch’s concerto in G minor. His tone is pure 
and sweet and his technic is remarkable. He is an artist who con- 
ceives from its beauty side the music he interprets. 

Short pieces by Nachez, Mozart, Haydn, Kreisler, Schubert-Wil- 
helmj, Zimbalist, Hubay and Brahms were played by Persinger and 
won much applause.-Buffalo Commercial, February 25, 1913. 





Louis Persinger’s playing placed him at once among the best of 
\merican violinists. The impression he creates is that of a splen- 
didly schooled and sincere artist. It was the young musician's 
first appearance in this city.—Buffalo Enquirer, February 25, 1913. 





Louis Persinger, the young violinist, made his first Buffalo ap- 
pearance and won the success that has been his wherever he has 
played. His opening number, the Bruch concerto in G minor, was a 
splendid exhibition of his virtuosity. His finished art was further 
displayed by a group in which ‘“Menuett” by Mozart, “Capriccietto” 
by Haydn, and two numbers by Kreisler were all memorable per- 
formances. His playing of the “Ave Maria” by Schubert-Wilhelmj 
was fraught with religious ecstacy. “Hebrew Air and Dance” by 
Zimbalist was a novelty and proved of absorbing interest. His 
closing number, “Ungarischer Tanz” by Brahms,.was dazzling in 
its technical facility, and he was obliged to play an extra num- 
ber, the “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger.”"—Buffalo Courier, 
February 25, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Elise Conrad Presents Pupil in Recital. 
Leonore Finberg, the talented young pupil of Elise Con- 
rad, gave a piano recital at the Seger Conservatory of Mu- 
sical Art, 1547 St. Nicholas avenue, New York, on Friday, 
February 28, when the following program was performed: 





ee eh is SS ein Upc ae eacds bc dikes caeks keen ease Beethoven 
POGUE TORTS © nines Vash incceseseduecstisookgnveuese Mendelssohn 
Impromptu, Op. 90 .......e006s Salige an ceees NSA RdoN aoe Schubert 
NE ooo Caidiiace Wives sakeussstuudnea dies aba Scarlatti 
COMONNE ch Nahe tabevals dhacinctw laches Oabse Sevueunsveee $6.eb aes Durand 
OE: FMR NE OU 88 ign a bv ins cc db% bak nd-ndbed ond Chopin 
We Su MNRENE cea kceak wien pwenetoeben bueeeaen > 
Prelude, C sharp minor 

Bo ee re ene Sane Pee ET an ooentee Stojowski 
Ce Oe, UR AO, BE ih iadices'icas cesdisnevs «see sees Beethoven 


Orchestral accompaniment on a second piano, played by 
Elise Conrad. 

The young pianist revealed a clear and sure technic, ex- 
cellent touch and remarkable musical insight for so youth- 
ful a student. The chaconne was beautifully played, and 
in the prelude Miss Finberg proved herself the possessor 
of considerable temperament. The toccatina by Stojowski 
earned an encore, and at the conclusion of the Beethoven 
concerto the young lady was obliged to give another en- 
core, and she was the recipient of enthusiastic applause 
and many flowers. 

Miss Finberg has been studying with Elise Conrad, head 
of the piano department of the Seger Conservatory of Mu- 
sical Art, Miss Finberg herself being a pupil of Sigismond 
Stojowski. 





Mrs. Royall's Musicale. 

Mrs. C. Howard Royall invited a number of her friends 
and her pupils’ friends to a musicale which she gave Sun- 
day afternoon of this week at the Royal studio, 30 East 
Fifty-seventh street, New York. Josephine McCulloh, Mrs. 
Royall’s very interesting and gifted pupil, was heard in a 
varied and charming program of songs in French and Eng- 
lish, and the Santuzza aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
which Miss McCulloh sings with the beauty of voice and 
ardor of style like a seasoned prima donna. Stanley 
Knight, a professor in the music department of Yale Uni- 
versity, played the accompaniments for the soprano and 
played them with beautiful art. The songs on Miss McCul- 
loh’s list included “J'ai pleure en Reve,” by Hue; “Dear- 
est,” by Sidney Homer; “Chanson Triste,” by Duparc; 
“Dormez-Vous,” by Weckerlin; “When I Am Dead,” by 
Carrie Jacobs Bond; “The Early Morning,” by Graham 
Peel; “The Year's at the Spring,” by Mrs. Beach, and “In 
a Garden,” by C. B. Hawley. 

The singer, her teacher, Mrs. Royall, and Mr. Knight 
were thanked and congratulated as the guests reluctantly 
departed from the charming studio, where other musicales 
are to be given before the close of the season. 
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el., Home 72,777, 
Los Angeles, Cal., February 20, 1913 


The fourth concert of the Brahms Quintet was given 
Saturday evening, February 15, preceded by the public 


2920 Van Buren Place, 
T 


rehearsal on Friday afternoon. There is no musical or- 
ganization in Los Angeles that speaks more eloquently 
for the musical accomplishment and status of the city. 
The program for the last concert was up to the usual high 
standard. Two of the numbers were by local composers, 
the “Andante Cantabile” by Adolf Tandler and the 
1 have spoken before 
rhis is the third num- 


“Danse” by Frederick Stevenson. 
of the work of each of these men. 
ber of Mr. Tandler’s I,have heard this season, and they 
have displayed a uniform excellence. Indeed, that is too 
moderate a term, for his is a talent of an unusually high 
order, and if I am not mistaken the works of this young 
and gifted musician will bring him wide recognition some 
day. The Stevenson number was a charming bit, delight 
fully given, but it is in a larger field that Mr. Stevensoa 
has made his greatest reputation. The soloist was Juan 
de la Cruz, basso, who deepened the good impression made 
in his two Wagnerian recitals. His voice is of a rich and 
melodious quality, and he sings with a sincere regard for 
the musical and poetic concept of the composer. After 
the two Brahms songs he gave Schumann’s “Ich Grolle 
Nicht.” After the Wagner number he sang the King’s 
Prayer from “Lohengrin,” which showed to advantage his 
vocal resources and was enthusiastically received, as was 
all his work. In the Wagner numbers he was accompa” ied 
by the quintet. In the other numbers he had as accom 
panist M. Clerbois, who so ably assisted in the two Wag- 
ner recitals. The complete program follows: Piano quin 
tet, op. 39, Hugo Kaun; First Serious Song (Ecclesiastes 
III, Fourth Serious Song (1 Corinthians XIII), Brahms; 
“Andante Cantabile,” Tandler; danse “Queen Mab,” Fred 
erick Stevenson; “Wotan’s Greeting to Valhalla” (“Rhein- 
gold”), Wagner; “Theme and Variations” (Kaiser Quar- 
tet), Haydn; “Adagietto,” Bizet; “Moment Musical,” Schu 
bert. 
nearer, 

Weekly improvement continues to mark the popular con 
certs of the People’s Orchestra, and last Sunday's pro 
gram was no exception. The Gluck, Herbert and Glazou 
now numbers were each given for the first time, and well 
given, too. Gradually, as he can, Conductor Lebegott is 
introducing the more serious works, and the men and the 
audience are responding to the effort. In time this or- 
chestra will be equal to any demand made upon it. G. Haydn 
Jones was the soloist. Mr, Jones has a lyric tenor voice 
of pleasing quality, and he sang the Love Song from Cole 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding,” and was heartily 
encored. Following was the program: Overture, “Iphi- 
genie en Aulide” (Gluck), “Onaway, Awake, Beloved” 
(Coleridge-Taylor), G. Haydn Jones; “Scenes Pictur- 
esque,” Massenet; prelude, third act, “Natoma,” Herbert; 
andante from “Cleopatra,” Mancinelli; “Carnival Over- 
ture,” Glazounow. 

nee 

The treat Manager L. E. Behymer is giving us this week 
is that marvel of the violin, Mischa Elman, the sixth solo- 
ist of the first series of the Philharmonic Course. He 
gave a concert to a crowded house on Tuesday evening 
and aroused an unusual pitch of enthusiasm. Percy Kahn, 
at the piano, is deserving of praise for his inspiring sup 
port. Following was the exacting program: Sonata, F 
major, Beethoven; concerto, F sharp minor, Ernst; son 
ata, D major, Handel; nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, Chopin 
Wilhelmj; walzer, Hummel-Burmester; love song, Sam- 
martini-Elman; Hungarian Dance, No. 7, Brahms-Joachim ; 
“T Palpiti,” Paganini. 

RRR 

Dr. Bruce Gordon Kingsley finished his lectures on 
“Parsifal” before the music section of the Ebell on 
Wednesday morning, February 12. His lecture next week 
will be upon “Hansel and Gretel,” and as this is one of 
the operas to be given here by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company it will be of especial interest. 

nRe 

Archibald Sessions, organist at Christ Church, repeated 
his program of January by request, as owing to the 
stormy weather many missed it, and it was too good 
a program to pass. He was assisted by Minnie Hance, 
whose lovely contralto voice has made her justly popular, 
and by Axel Simonsen, the gifted cellist. They repeated 
the program given in these columns at that time. 

nner 

“Springtime is ring time” as everybody knows, so when 
springtime is all the time, as it is in California, it can well 
be believed that Cupid is never idle. It may be that this 
spirit is contagious to visitors as well and may be re 


sponsible for the pleasant surprise that Anna Shaw Faulk 
ner and Marx Oberndorffer gave their many friends last 
week, for they both declare that they had no intention of 
celebrating in this way when they left Chicago. But th 
spirit of spring was so infectious that they yielded to the 
spell and were quietly married last Wednesday at the home 
of Mrs. Frederick Fisher, a lifelong friend of Mrs. Obern 
dorffer, residing in Los Angeles, and left at once for Riv 
erside, where they were to spend a few days, and were 
As the 


first appearance they ever made together was in a “Par 


booked for a lecture on “Parsifal” that evening. 


sifal” lecture, there was also a sentimental side to the 
coincidence. Their many loyal friends here, as well as the 
hundreds all through the country, are warm and sincere 
Mr. and Mrs 


Oberndorffer have been very busy since leaving Chicago 


in their congratulations and good wishes 


The Texas engagements were not only an overwhelming 
success, but had some unique features as well. At Dallas 


they had been engaged for some dates, to be given in the 


ballroom of the beautiful new Adolphus Hotel, but the 
local management of the Chicago Opera Company's ap 
pearances in Dallas concluded that a series of compli 
mentary lectures would be effectual, as they surely proved 
Sanger Brothers, owners of one of the largest department 


stores in the South, opened their restaurant room. It was 
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filled to overflowing by the representative people of Dallas 
and hundreds were turned away. Over a thousand people 
heard the lectures on “Thais” and “Walkire,” given on 
successive mornings. Sanger Brothers were so pleased 
that they engaged them to give lectures on “Thais” for 
their employees, closing the store a half hour earlier for 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Oberndorffer agree that 
it was one of the most interested and interesting audiences 


this purpose 


they had ever appeared before, even the smallest cash boy 
being an enthusiastic auditor Also while in Dallas they 
gave a lecture to school teachers and pupils on “Walkure.’ 
Altogether they have had in their audiences over five thou 
sand people for the four appearances. Here also they hav 
had great success. The lecture on Wednesday afternoon 
was a matinee for school children given in the Auditorium 
with an admission to children of only ten cents—som 


hildren heard 


thing never done before. Over a thousand c 
the illustrated lecture on “The Ring” and were an enthu 
siastic and attentive audience, responding with the char 
acteristic frankness of childhood to the sympathetic mag 


netism of the lecturer. The other lectures Mr. Behymer 


has given to the operagoers here were “Thais “Wal 
kiire” and “Tristan und Isolde.” 
nere 


L. E, Bebymer, local manager of the Chicago-Philadel 
phia Grand Opera Company's appearances here, reports a 


very successful response in the box office. The seats have 
been largely disposed of already. It took a day and a night 
of constant work to fill the mail orders alone. The com 
ing of the opera and the many great stars we are to have 


the privilege of hearing is a topic of much interest 
nner 
Beside the opera Mr. Behymer presents in the near future 


Lhevinne, Ysave, Adeline Genee, Clara Butt and others 
Jane CATHERWOOD 


Opera Sung by Saenger Students. 


On Sunday evening, March 9, the Bohemian Club, of 
New York, presented Parelli’s one act opera. “The Lovers’ 
Quarrel,” the young artists participating being students of 


the Oscar Saenger School of Opera. The dress rehearsal 


was given at the Aschenbroedel Verein, 144 East Eighty- 
sixth street, on the preceding Thursday afternoon. Char- 
lotte Nelson-Brailey, soprano, is a singer of charming per- 
sonality. 
the most difficult passages. 


Her voice is beautiful and easily produced in 
Harriet Foster's mezzo 
soprano is distinguished by great dramatic power and 
sweetness and roundness of tone Austin Hughes is the 
possessor of a robust tenor, expressive, delightfully sweet, 
and marked by unusual flexibility and finish in so young 
an artist. Harold Mallory, baritone, has a charming voice 
well controlled and agreeable in timbre. Mr. Saenger con- 
ducted. 

Ihe young people acted their various parts with all the 


fire and abandon of youth Soprano and tenor loved, 


quarreled, “kissed and made friends” with all the enthusi- 
astic histrionism of young Thespians; and Mrs. Foster 
and Mr. Mallory entered into the spirit of their parts with 
a like abandon, Beautifully staged by Leon Rains, and 
costumed artistically in the period of lace ruffles and pow 
dered wigs, panniers and patches, “The Lovers’ Quarrel” 
was a delight to the eye, as well as the ear, 


Yolanda Méro in Baltimore. 


From the Baltimore Sun of February 22 the following 
tribute to Yolanda Méro is culled: 


Ihe seventeenth Peabody recital took place yesterday afternoon, 


Yolanda Méré, a very unusual pianist from Hungary, being the 
soloist 


None of the many piano recitals this season has been so en 











tirely individualistic as that of yesterday Yolanda Méré's mag- 
netic personality and the pecular charm {t her work lent a par 
ticular interest to this exhibition of very different bravura playing, 
and nm made a deep impre n on a ver arge audience 

The mano playing f this " was heard in Baltimore 
for the first time yesterday, had much the same effect as did Rube 
k's violin playing when he first played here 

Méro’s touch has cxtreme lightness, so that her performance 
hardly seemed real One wondered w it could actually be possi 
ble to touch the keys so lightly and yet produce so even and sus 
tained a tone 

But while tl was the essential characteristic of the perform 
ance, there were moments when she produced tones of the greatest 
depth and richness, playing with a fire and virility that was all 
the more surprising because of the very unu delicacy { the 
major portion of her work. This charming little lady has a very 
patent wit and yesterday this frequently made itself felt in her 
playing, so that one laughed with her as she played She seemed 
to transmit to her audience a sense of the joy of living 

lt was in such ¢ bers a e three “Capriccios one by Men 
leissohn, one by Hr n and ne by Vogrich, in the “Minute 
Waltz” of Chopin and in an “Etude n F minor by the same 

mposer, and al n the mystic Debussy “Clair de Lune” that 
she did her most characteristic work But that she has a very 
real sentiment was evinced by her sympathetic rendition of the 
egato passages in the Chopin Larghetto,” These things seem 
her real forte, because she does ther lifferently from others But 
she gave also fine, forceful readings of me Liszt numbers and a 
modern interpretation of Beet! ens “Sonata” in C minor.—(Ad 


vertisement.) 


Marguerite Lemon's Buffalo Success. 
The following notices from the Buffalo papers tell of the 
recent success there of Marguerite Lemon, the soprano 


Marguerite Lemon, in her first appearance before a Buffalo au 
dience won instant success Her voice is a lyric soprano of lovely 
quality and she is an artist to her finger tips In her aria from 


“Der Freischutz” she disclosed her command of al! the phases of 


vocal art In a group of songs she won fav “Les Roses d'lepa 
san” by Faure, and “L’ Absence by Berlicg being delightful, and 
er French diction perfect “Serenade” by Brahma, and Heim 


che Aufforderung™ by Strauss, were both exquisite and the artist 








sas recalled In a number by Dreyfert, by the chorus, M Lemon 
ang the pole t t with great beauty of voice Buffalo Courier, 
February 25, 1913 

I was M Let r ppearance in Buffalo and she won 
nest cee He ‘ i < prano of lovely quality 
ind she } a real artist n her aria from “Der Freischiitz he 
disc 1 he mat fa phase f cal art The artist 
was called time and time n Buffa Enquirer, Februar ‘s 
9t3 

Miss Lemor the 1 at f mu atur 
scauty and she ng with tellir fect Her v « be uu nd 
he had wonderf ' f Te s heard in Von 
Weber's beautifu Leise, Leise fror Der Fre itz” and songs 
by Faure, Berlioz, | und «Richard Str Buffalo Com 
mercial, Febru m3 

Miss Lemon a j ‘ t tv © ent in 
“lume, clear and | : jua nd a rably ntr 1. She 
sang the recitative Wie N te t er S&S mmer,” and the air, 
Leiwse, Le from Der Frein tz | displayed not only her 
excellent cal endowment, but her authorit f atyle no less The 
fine impression made in the aria was heightened in er songs, ce 
pecially im the stained and a “L’Abser t Berlioz, the 
last verse she in@ with exceptionally fine mand of mezza voce 

In the ng the chorus Miss Lemos ice ot 
with clarity and beautiful effect against the choral background, and 
in this, as in all her work er ex ent breath control was a nierit 
which aroused continua Imiration Buffalo Expre February 


1913 (Advertisement.) 





Merx to Sing at Columbia. 


Hans Merx has been engaged to give a recital of Ger 
man lieder at Columbia University, New York, on March 
31 Mr. Merx is rapidly becoming knewn as one of the 
foremost interpreters of this most subtle art, and his serv 
ces are in constant demand As usual, Mr. Merx will 
have associated with him, as accompanist, Paul Gundlach 
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Julia Culp in New York, Boston and Buffalo. 








Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, finds everywhere in 
this country the cordial receptions which she is accus- 
omed to receiving in Europe. The following press no- 
tices refer to her last New York recital and to appearances 
in Boston and Buffalo: 

Julia Culp gave another exhibition of her entrancing art as a 
inger of songs yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, when she 

d a large audience under her spell throughout a program of a 

ried natyre She began with four songs of Schubert; “Unge- 

i” is a familiar song of this composer. The others, “Heim 

he Lieben,” “Suleika,” and “‘Wiegenlied,” are seldom sung. 
he next group included French and English songs, Lully’s 

and familiar “Bois Epais,” from “Amadis” (Massenet, by 

the bye, has written an opera, as yet unperformed, by this title); 

Weckerlin’s ““Mignonette,” Purcell’s “When I Am Laid in Earth,” 

from the opera “Dido and Aeneas,” a beautiful air; an old English 

ng. and a song “arranged by Beethoven.” To this group she 
The Sweetest Flower that Blows.” 

Three songs by Richard Strauss comprised the third group, 
Betfreit ‘Morgen” and “Heimliche Aufforderung.” These songs 

call for different qualities of the singer’s art, but Miss Culp 

»se to all their demands She ended the program with five songs 
f Brahms, “Vor den Fenster,” “Das Madchen spricht” (the dain 
tine of her interpretation of this song passes description), “O 
Liebliche Wangen,” “Wie komm Ich denn zur thur herein” and 
he “‘Wiegenlied.’ Of course, at the close the singer was recalled 
intil she had added several other songs. During the course of the 
ufternoon. however, she refused to repeat songs in spite of insistent 
demand Coenraad V. Bos at the piano provided accompaniments 
{ color and worth.-New York Times, February 28, 1913. 

Julia Culp, whose appearances in New York this year have in- 

duced to us a new lieder singer of rare skill and charm as well 

possessor of a voice of great natural beauty and ample power, 
gave another tecital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. 

The exquisite art of Madame Culp, her power of coloring her 

of spinning out a pianissimo to the barest thread of silver, 

f sending out a fortissimo with splendid dramatic power, of giving 
ression to the most delicate of sentiments, was beautifully ex 
bited in her songs by Schubert, Strauss and Brahms. 

In additition she yave three songs in English—Pureell’s “When 
in Earth,” Beethoven's “The Cottage Maid” and “Long, 


Long Ago n all of which her diction was as clear as crystal, not 
‘ tary word being missed in any corner of the auditorium. 
Madame Culp is a Dutch woman, but most English speaking 
ng might well go to school to her.New York Tribune, Feb 
if ; 
Dismal weather had no effect on the audience that greeted Julia 
( p at her recital in Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, and it 
rely had no effect on the singer from Holland, She was in ex 
cellent voice and each number on her well selected program was 
received with great enthusiasm 


Madame Culp first sang a Schubert group, which contained 





*Ungeduld This song gave her an opportunity to display a 
ringing, gripping, full voice and the audience showed that it 
wanted to hear it again, “Mignonette,” by Weckerlin, was equally 
ling English songs, an aria from one of Purcell’s operas, 
ven's arrangement of the old Welsh melody “The Cottage 
Mai und “Leng, Long Ago” were delightful New York Herald 
February 28, 1913 
—— 

Julia Culp in. her third song recital in Carnegie Hall again 
demonstrated her power as one of the most finished lieder singers 
f the day lone production so perfect that it is above criticism 
Wa gain the distinguishing feature of this young singer’s work 

e even made that commonplace old fashioned English ditty, 
Long, Long Ago," sound like a noble piece of song writing be- 

ise f her sunerb phrasing Miss Culp has the art of the sont 


tained phrase in perfect control.-Evening Telegram, New York, 


e third song recital of Julia Culp occurred yesterday, and her 
ork was full of sparkle, as shown in Brahms’ “Liebliche Wan 
wer or of tragic depth, as evinced by “When I Am Laid in 


arti by Purcell, again, of rapture in Strauss’ “Morgen,” and 


etuous | 





ve, as shown in Schubert's “Ungeduld.” Her 





was used freely and devotedly, and it was a compliment to 
ur American musical public, that the most subtle and evanescent 
f the songs were best appreciated “Mignonette,” by Weckerlin 
sung so daintily that the phrases seemed at times like fairy 
« ‘The Wiegenlied,” by Schubert, represented the perfect 
ft scence of songs, and as for “Bois Epais,” there was a descrip 
iality in its melody, which suggested, in a strong degree, the 
\\ i lense, thou cans't not be too dim and gloomy, thou 
too well conceal my ill requited love.” Madame Culp 
English songs on her program finely, such as “Long, 
Lone Ag und the Cottage Maid,” by Beethoven, a song with 
ade in it, of sweet and quaint form.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
New York, February a, 1013 

No singer of receat years has made such a place for herself in 
New York as has Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer Seats were 
premium for her recital yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, 
Manhattar She did Schubert, Strauss, Beethoven, Lully, Weck 
erlin, Purcell and Brahms songs, and it would be indeed difficult 
ck favorite from such a garden of beauty. She proved, also, 
at she is a linguist of no mean ability, and is equally at home in 
French, German and English Coenraad Bos was at the piano, 
nd of course this saya everything Madame Culp is an object 
esson to all students, and every one of them should try to hear 

er Brooklyn Union, February 28, 1913 





Julia Culp gave her second recital yesterday afternoon at Jordan 





Hall There was a larger audience than at the first. It is a 
pleasure ¢t see this new Singer of rare voice, mentality and spir 

insight receiving the hearing which her art deserves She 
sang Liszt's “Es muss ein Wunderbares sein” and Loewe’s “Der 


Asra” with the amazingly graphic differentiation in color between 
the Sultan's daughter and the slave It was good to hear Jensen's 
songs, the poetic “Lehn’ deine Wang,” the “W aldesgesprach” with 
i sinister apparition of dread and terror, and the pretty caprice, 


“Am Ufer des Flusses.” rhe rapture of Wolf's “Er ists” as she 


does it is filled with the wonder of spring. Mr. Bos was again 
an exemplary accompanist.—Boston Globe, February 25, 1913. 





Julia Culp gave her second song recital in Jordan Hall yesterday 
efternoon. There was a good sized and very appreciative audience. 
In every song, even in that sentimental “Adelaide” a romance that 
might have been written by only Schulz or Mueller—there were in- 
stances of the finest phrasing, uncommon vocal skill and esthetic 
intelligence. Once or twice the interpretation was too carefully 
composed, too mannered Few lieder singers that visit us have 
the beautiful voice and also the consummate art of Madame Culp.— 
Joston Herald, February 25, 1913. 


Julia Culp gave a second recital in Jordan Hall on Monday after- 
noon, presenting a program of pieces in all the languages familiar 
n American concert rooms, A song of singular beauty which is 
seldom on recital programs, “Es muss ein Wunderbares sein” of 
Liszt was interpreted with the utmost neatness of style and with 
the sincerest sympathy for the poetry and the music, both by the 
singer and by her accomplished accompanist, Coenraad V. Boss 
Miss Culp’s art is in many respects more substantial than that of 
any of the song interpreters who have appeared in Boston this 
season. Her vocal technic is undoubtedly the most polished of 
any soprano now on the recital circuit. Her interpretation never 
seeks to astonish the house, it never borrows anything from the 
art of elocution, Such a rare soprano must have a rare audience 
to be fully appreciated. And fortunately in every city a rare au- 
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dience can always be assembled.—Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, Mass., February 25, 1913. 


Madame Culp ‘s a young woman of handsome stage presence, 
beautiful voice and meniality to grasp every demand of vocal art. 
Her first group of songs, by Schubert, opened with “Im Aben- 
droth,” which at once placed her thoroughly en rapport with her 
audience, and the haunting loveliness of “Du bist die Rih,” the 
enchanting beauty of “Stindchen,”’ and the more tranquil emo- 
tions awakened by her devotional rendition of the “Ave Maria,” 
won her a tremendous ovation, The artist was recalled. 

The beauty of her contralto voice, with its mezzo quality, and the 
art. which enables her to color every phrase and portray every 
emotion without undue excess of sentimentality, was displayed in 
songs by Schumann and Brahms. Of the former, “Widmung”™ 
being perfect in its presentation and “Du bist wie eine Blume” as 
delicate as a frost picture with its exquisite pianissimo. 

Her three Brahms songs, “Von Ewiger Liebe,” “Der Schmied” 
and “Wiegenlied” were individual triumphs, the latter one affording 
opportunity for her splendid dramatic gifts. A second ovation 
was tendered Madame Culp, and she sang “The Sweetest Flower 
That Blows.” 

Coenraad V. Bos, the distinguished pianist, played her accom- 
paniments in marvelous fashion.—Buffalo Courier, February 26, 1913. 


She is indeed unmatched as a singer of songs in our musical 
generation, Her mezzo soprano voice is of remarkable range and 
resonance, richness and warmth, evenness and pliability. She uses 
i «with both the largest and the minutest mastery of song, and 
with resources and control of breath that are so unusual as to be 
a'most a mark of distinction. Scarcely a singer, not even Titta 
Ruffo himself has such power to sustain and swell or diminish a 
long phrase or can give such intensity to a group of notes and the 


attendant vowels of the verse beneath. No wonder she is a mis- 
tress of sustained song. While her voice and her singing have 
such power, they are finely sensitive to every shading she 
would impart to them. She is mistress of all the arts by which 


music does the will of emotion and jimagination—in modifications 
of pace, the jointure of phrases, felicities of accent, significant \a- 
riations of rhythm, the differentiation of the streaming melo ‘y 
from the harmonic background More important still, she pos 
sesses the clear understanding of music and verse, the emotional 
responsiveness to them, the divining and the penetrating imag- 
ination which are the crown of a singer. 

Madame Culp sings out of voice, artistry, mind, imagination and 
temperament, She sings music and she sings verse, with the 
utmost solicitude for both; but her fashion of singing them springs 
out of the rare and puissant personality behind, many sided, full of 
sensibility, yet perfectly and always intelligently controlled. The 
surface of this personality her audience may watch in the concert 
room until it permeates them ingratiatingly. The heights and the 
depths of it are in Madame Culp's song. Few singers seem to 
sing so completely for their music, so little for themselves. By 
a gesture yesterday, Madame Culp would have averted the ap- 
plause that marred the postlude to one of Wolf's songs. Yet she 
herself was done. A very pure, devoted and self-subordinating 
artistry—of spirit as well as of song—lives in her. 

Being a most intelligent and resourceful singer, Madame Culp 
individualized each song until the qualities of her voice, the at- 


tributes of her style, her emotional response and her imaginative 
discernment seemed wholly at one within it. Steadily she gained 
the goal of the expressive arts, the full fusion of the thing ex- 
pressed into the medium whereby it is imparted. Yet through 
both played the personality of the uttering being and the artistry 
that winged the utterance. Madame Culp sang Wolf's song of the 
girl who sings while her lover sleeps in her tresses. It is smil- 
ingly sensuous, toying music, and it smiled out of Madame Culp’s 
tones. Not even the piano part was more playfully amorous. And 
the next moment her voice was of its lightest quality, its most 
sparkling tonal tints, when she told Wolf's tale of the warrior 
wooer, mocked by his capricious bride into household tasks. There 
was wit as well as picturing in her tones. Yet the purist could 
not reproach with the smallest dereliction of austere standards of 
interpretative fidelity. She was only adding her voice and herself 
to the song. All the world knows Jensen’s maiden of M es 
who played on the sea beach in the bright sunshine. The com- 
poser plays, too, with his rhythms and his light colorings. They 
danced and they glinted out of Madame Culp’s singing as though 
she were the sunlight of the song.—Boston Transcript, February 
25, 1913. 








In writing of the voice, art and personality of Miss Culp, one 
can only echo the verdict of those who have heard her on both 
sides of the ocean. She is a colossal artist. Her voice is unusual 
in the fact that its lower range suggests fully the warmth and 
depth of a contralto, while the upper tones, have the brightness 
and ring of a soprano, yet even with this differentiation, the voice 
is absolutely even throughout its compass, and each tone is of 
flawless beauty. The keynote of Miss Culp’s artistic greatness is 
sincerity, and one feels always that her aim is to deliver her musical 
message as convincingly and perfectly as possible. Her personal- 
ity conveys the same impression. Her face mirrors every mood 
of the songs she sings and her sweet womanliness and dignity add 
immeasurably to the charm of her work.—Buffalo Express, February 
26, 1913. 





Miss Culp, who was singing in Buffalo for the first time, proved 
herself the possessor of the finest voice heard here for a long time, 
and made so instantaneous an impression that, after her first song, 
the applause was so enthusiastic and prolonged, it was several min- 
utes before she could proceed with the program. The singer's 
numbers were entirely selected from Schubert, Schumann aad 
Brahms, the greatest variety being offered in the songs chosen 
from these composers. 

Such breath control as that of Miss Culp’s is very rare among 
present day singers and it enables her to have a command of her 
vocal powers in lengthy, sustained phrases that is nothing short 
of marvelous, Added to this is the evenness of the voice and the 
ability to color the tone, according to the mood of the poem and 
music. Nothing could have been more enthusiastic than the re- 
ception given to Miss Culp, without doubt one of the most cordial 
of recent seasons. It was acknowledged with two songs in English 
in which her enunciation gave a lesson to English vocalists the 
country over.—-Bauffalo Evening News, February 26, 1913. (Ad- 
vertisement.) 





MUSIC IN SPOKANE. 
Spokane, Wash., February 24, 1913. 
An interesting recital was that given by the pupils of 
Leroy Gesner, violinist, and Ferdinand Sorensen, cellist, 
hefore an audience that completely filled Vincent M .E. 
Church, Wednesday evening, February 5. The program, 
rather an ambitious one for young musicians, was well 
given. While it was not possible to judgé@ the solo possi- 
bilities of all the players, there were severat whose play- 
ing showed such individuality as to augur wel} for their 
future success, { ; 
nae | 
Owing to the indomitable energy of our local impresaria, 
Mrs. H. W. Allen, concert and theater goers were given 
an opportunity to see Adelina Genee ard her remarkable 
company. For some time the Spokane newspapers were 
bewailing the fact that the distinguished dancer was 
making a Western tour with the prospect of leaving Spo- 
kane out of the list of cities visited. But Mrs. Allen came 
to the front with her usual enthusiasm and brought about 
the engagement for February 10. The dancer was greeted 
by a good audience, who showed appreciation of the splen- 
did dancing and pantomime. Genee was at her best, it 
seemed, in “La Camargo”; but all through the program her 
work was exquisite. Mlle, Schmolz received almost an 
evation at the finish of her dances, in which she was ably 
assisted by M. Volinin. Volinin in all his dancing with 
Genee was so irreproachable that it is regretted that there 
were no solo numbers allotted to him. 
RRre 
The Musical Art Society has instituted a series of Sun- 
day afternoon free concerts during Lent. Already there 
have been three of them, all so well attended that it has 
become necessary to secure a larger auditorium to accom- 
modate the audiences. All the representative teachers are 
lending their aid to make the programs a success artistic- 
ally. The first afternoon was devoted to Bach, the second 
to Haydn, and the third to Mozart. Next Sunday the con- 
cert will be given in the First M. E. Church, when a 
Handel program will be rendered. 
Extmo M. Mrinenart. 





“The Messiah” to Be Sung at Lindsborg. 

The Bethany Oratorio Society of Lindsborg, “the mu- 
sical Mecca of Kansas,” will produce Handel's “Messiah” 
for three performances, beginning March 16, with Madame 
Schumann-Heink, a chorus of five hundred voices, and 
the following additiona! artists: Ethel Cullison, soprzno; 
Barbara Wait, contralto; Edward Strong, tenor; Gustaf 
Holmquist, bass; Henry Edward Molloy, baritone; Hag- 
bard Brase, organist. 

The Bethany Symphony Orchestra, Forrest Schulz, con- 
ductor, will assist. 
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ADAPTATION OF PLAYS TO OPERATIC FORM. 








Read at the Meeting of the New York Opera Club, February 18, 1913. 








The subject offers great opportunities for discussion, 
and the query whether a play gains or loses by being adapt- 
ed to musical setting is not so simple as it sounds. Some 
may favor one side and some the other, or go a little 
further and say that all depends on the play, thus com- 
promising with the question in a way both vague and non- 
committal. 

In the majority of cases only a personal opinion is ex- 
We will try to 


put the question on a logical basis, and demonstrate, on 


pressed hased on isolated experiences, 


principle, why a play should gain when set into operatic 
form. 

What is a play? The 
generally accepted definition can be framed in the following 
words: 


Let us begin at the beginning 


A play is a form of stage entertainment in which 
animated fiction is employed as a means to amuse and edu 
cate. Castigat ridendo mores 

The origin of stage plays is very old, and under the 
Greeks they had already reached a very high level of 
excellence; so high, in fact, that in the opinion of many 


it has never been surpassed. Be it as it may, we can safely 


take the period of Greek art as a point of departure for 
our ‘argument. Greek plays, as they were originally per 
formed, without scenery and very little in the way of stage 
accessories, were none the less exceedingly effective and 
popular. When we consider that such great results were 
achieved with so simple means, we cannot but be struck 
the Greeks did not 


seek effect in stage display or scenery, leaving all this to 


by a very significant circumstance—viz 


the imagination of the listener, but they thought it neces 


stimulate that with other abstract 
They tried to idealize the words and acting of 
their characters by employing an auxiliary factor. That 
Greek plays had 


an orchestra playing not only incidental music, but actually 


Sary to imagination 


means. 
powerful auxiliary factor was music 
illustrating the action of the drama and frequently under 
lining the speech of the actors. 

From those early days the close relationship of music 
and drama was firmly established, and it is evident that 
if a stage play, as we intend it, is effective enough without 
any music, it cannot but be rendered more so by the addi 
tion of music. Incidental music to a drama is as much 
a powerful factor today as it was of old, although there is 
no equilibrium between drama and music. The music re 
mains only an auxiliary factor. “The play is the thing.” 

From the addition of music to a_play to its transforma 
tion into an opera there is but one step. But what a step! 
The question of equilibrium becomes imperative, and is, in 
f the vital 


fact, which 
depends. 


point on success or failure solely 
There are plays which are eminently suited to undergo 
there 


this consideration does 


the transformation, while are others which are less 
so But 


principle 


not affect the result, on 


A play will gain in the transformation in the 


exact ratio of its suitability. If it loses there have been 
errors in the balancing, for the mere fact of adapting a 
play to music is not sufficient in itself to make the play 
gain in significance 

The principal constituents of the play, such as the story, 
the characters, the chief situations, and above all, its spirit, 
should furnish the material to work upon in the adapta 
tion, rather than the original construction 

Dramas which are based on primary human passions 
and contain strong dramatic situations are naturally those 
which will gain the most 
the better. 


to :ilustrate psychological moods than material facts, and 


The more subjective the play 
Music as an abstract language is more adapted 


music is a language far more eloquent than speech. 

A simple experiment will convince the skeptical. 
only possess 
hear for the 
of which is based on a beautiful play totally unknown to 
you. At the first opportunity go to the performance of 
that play in its original form 


If you 
an average degree of musical instinct, go to 
first time a very successful opera, the libretto 


It will be a disappointment 

Do vice versa; hear the beautiful play first and the very 
successful opera after. The result will be equally in favor 
of the opera 
ened 


Your first good impression will be strength 
You will see the play through an atmosphere which 
was absent before. The dramatic personages will acquire 
a new significance. Their and 
will forever haunt your imagination! 


utterances in poetry song 

The operatic repertory of all times contains a great num- 
ber of operas based on dramatic plays. Shakespeare. Schil- 
ler and Victor Hugo have probably furnished the greatest 
number. The former did not live long enough to express 
his opinion on the treatment of his plays, but as for the 
latter, it is well known that he did not like it at all, He 
used to get in a fit of rage every time a play of his ap- 
peared on the stage in operatic garb.” Copyright laws were 


not such in those days as to enable him to prevent what 
he considered a personal wrong, and the more the opera 
was successful the more he was furious at the outrage 

One of these operas was “Rigoletto,” which is an adapta 
tion of Hugo's play, “Le Roi s'amuse.” Few operas have 
ever had the vogue of Verdi's “Rigoletto,” and even today 
this work bids fair to hold its honored place in the reper 
tory. 


“Le Roi 


seldom performed, even 


s'amuse,” as a play, is almost forgotten and 


France. “Rigoletto” as an 
opera has thrilled the whole world, and will continue to 
bring its moral message to the coming generations in the 
universal language of music. Through the operatic rein 
carnation of this work Victor Hugo's name will descend 
greater to posterity. 

This instance goes to show how even great minds some 
times are apt to judge matters solely through their own 
spectacles. 

As we said in the beginning the subject in question of 
fers many opportunities for discussion 

There are people who dislike to see good plays per 
formed in any other form than the original one, Those 
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who possess literary and dramatic taste in much higher 
degree than musical instinct are all against operatic adap 
tations, and in support of their views point out a number 
of cases in which plays have suffered through the process 
Such But 
what does that prove? Nothing beyond the fact that some 


of adaptation cases are, in fact, numerous 


done work somewhere \ 


equilibrium, or rather lack of it 


body has poor question of 


Shakespearean plays have often suffered or made poor 


operas. The reasons are obvious. Shakespeare's works 


are so great, so complete, so self sufficing and so well 
that any 
of them in an altered form is apt to appear incongruous 


known in their original language, presentation 
And yet if the genius of the composer and the skill of 
the adapter rise to the necessary height this apparent in 
“Othello” 
“Falstaff” at the hands of two such collaborators as Boito 
and Verdi. As for the modern playwriters, Dumas, Sar 
dou, Maeterlinck, Verga, Belasco and a host of others have 
all benefited by the adaptation of their plays to operatic 


congruity disappears, as in the case of and 


form. In most cases the benefit has not been merely ar 
tistic but sensibly material as well 

The popularity of 
“Tosca,” of 


bussy’s “Pelieas et 


Puccini's “Madame Butterfly” and 


Rusticana,” of Ds 
France, and of 


Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 


Melisande,” in many 


other modern operas has done a great deal for the re 


spective authors of the plays. In some cases it has brought 
them more advantages than their performance in the orig 
inal form could ever have done. 

We believe that if a dramatic play has in itself the neces 
sary constituents, and is properly treated by the adapter 
and the composer, its significance, its life and its popularity 
cannot but immensely gain when wedded to musical rhythm 
and translated into the universal and sublime language of 
song: to say nothing of the inexhaustible resources of the 
modern orchestra which can be used to illustrate the 
psychological phases of the drama 

Romvuatpo Sapo 


Rider-Helsey-Cunningham Recital in Los Angeles. 
While on their recent joint recital tour in the Far West, 
Madame Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunningham were re- 


ceived by most enthusiastic audiences. The following 
| 


criticism tells of their success in Los Angeles, Ca 


The Rider-Kelsey-Cunningham recital at the Auditorium last 


song 

night was the best that has been heard in this city tn more than 
a decadk 4 Not since George Hensche and his first wife ap 
peared in this city in a sor o's Auditorium, nearly 





fifteen years ago, has such wholly sati g artistic duet singing been 


tider- Kelsey 





eard in Los Angeles as that of Corinn and Claude 





Cunningham last n 


b 


Madame 


singer in America rhe 


Rider- Kelsey 


ideal 


One can understand hearing her why 
church 
Nature 
and in 

adds to 


song to both the 


was the best paid church 


singer should have a voice of both warmth and beauty 


has richly endowed this singer with these qualifications, 


addition an artistic temperament and careful training that 


hem tie 





finish that enables her to appeal thro 


mere uncritical music lover who needs but the sympathetic touch 
musical beauty and feeling, and to the discriminating individual 


to whom 
Madame 


ing pose 


and education 
Rider-Kelsey’s voice is a so 


and 


culture have given more sensiiive ear: 


pran She sings with charm 


ease and is an artist who should appeal with es 


pecial strength to the American audience 


Claude Cunningham is the y« baritone who virtually ran 


ung 


away with all the vocal honors at the last concert in Los Angeles 


given by Adelina Patti a few years age He is an artist in the 


best sense of the word, with a voice { beauty and a know! 


edge of how best to use it Mr. Cunningham's “mezza voce s 


remarkably beautiful and last night furnished some of the most 
rk ever heard here The 


ducts Liebesprobe and Der beste Liechesbrief, 


exquisitely done style of w 





two beautiful 


by Cornehus, are perhaps worthy of espec notice These, like 


all of the duo numbers, were given an exquisite renditior 


It is exceedingly rare to find two singers who in voice and ar 


tistic equipment are so ideally suites 


Madame Rider-Kelsey 


night long will | ren 


ensemble work as are 


and Mr. Cunningham, and the concert of la 


vembered by those in attendance Los An 


eles Express, January 28, 1913 (Advertisement.) 





MUSIC IN OMAHA. 
Omaha, Nel 


Max Pauer’s recent appearance in 


February 26 13 


this city was a distinct 


end unqualified success, Seldom has an artist been heard 


aere with such careful attention or rewarded with such 
generous and spontaneous applause The chief feature 
of the pianist’s program were the sonata by Weber, with 
its dazzling rondo; the Schumann “Carnaval,” performed 
by Mr. Pauer in a manner truly monumental, and the bril 
lant Liszt group, with which the program closed Mr 


Pauer's visit to Omaha was made at the instance of Evelyn 


Hopper, whose judicious management played no small part 


im the success of the undertaking 
RAR 
Ihe programs of the forthcoming spring concerts to be 
given by the Omaha Mendelssohn Choir, in connection 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will include num 
bers commemorative of the births of Wagner and Verdi 
the hundredth anniversaries of whom both fall in the pre 
ent year The orchestra, under lrederick Stock, will giv 
a performance of the “Waldwebe from “Sregtried,” and 
Lambert Murphy will sing the “Prize Song” from the 
‘Meistersinger The Mendelssohn Choir will be heard 
in the Finale from the “Meistersinger Thomas ] 
Kelly, conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir, will direct a 
performance of the concluding number of Verdi Re 
quiem,” in which Florence Hinkle will appear as soloist 


he dates for the concerts are April 28 and 29 
RRAre 

rhe third public appearance of the Omaha Symphony 
Study Orchestra was made last evening at the Brande 
Theater, and attracted an audience whose proportion 
could be measured only by the entire seating ¢apacity of 
the building Some eventy-five players, under the able 
direction of Henry Cox, demonstrated in a most effective 
manner the results that can be accomplished by energy 
and enthusiasm Most remarkable is the ver p 
ous growth the orchestra has made since it ast app< 
ance There 1s more smoothne mor lasticity, more 
beauty of tone and unanimity t action than heretofore 
The performance of Beethoven's C major nphony was 
such as to make it a most welcome addition to the sea 
ons musical offerings Especially in the andante move 
ment the string choir sounded it with a satisfying ful 
ness and roundness of tone, and again distinguished itself 
by a very plastic performance of Grieg’s “Elegiac Mel 
dies.” In the “Praludium” by Jarnefelt the woodwinds 
found an opportunity to shine, and were not slow to em 
brace it Other interesting numbers were a waltz by 
Ischaikowsky and the Henry VIII" dances by Edward 
German 

nur 

Louise Jansen-Wylie will leave March 12 to fill recita 
engagements in three Kansas citic Leavenworth, Otiawa 
and Oswego Jean P. Durrieco 

Mischa Elman at the Metropolitan. 

Mischa Elman, the young prince of violinists, will be the 
special attraction at the Metropolitan Opera House 
cert next Sunday evening, March 16. With the orchestra 
he is to play the Mendelssohn concerto as his first. offer 
ing After the intermission his group of soli includ 
T schaikowsky’s “Serenade Melancholique and “¢ aprice 


Basque” by Sarasate 


“Your daughter plays some very robust pieces.’ 


“She's got a beau in the parlor,” growled Pa Wombat, 


“and that loud music is to drown the 


sound of her mother 
washing the dishes.”—Pittsburgh Post 
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“Victory Divine” Well Rendered. 


he Westwood (N. J.) Musical Club, at its second pri- 
ate concert of the fourth season, on Wednesday evening, 
March 5, presented “Victory Divine,” a sacred cantata by 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks, together with several miscel- 
laneo numbers. The cantata was given under the di- 
rect the club’s conductor, George Carré, with such 
splendid finish, excellent tone quality and phrasing as to 











PI y Mishkin Stu New York 
GEORGE CARRI 


1! forth much praise from the large audience, as well 
from the composer, who was at the piano The solos 
wer ing Margaret Harrison, soprano; George Carré, 
d Andrea Sarto, baritone, assisted by the Marsh 
tr Quartet. The cantata is well written and divided 
to three parts: (1) In the Garden, (2) The Earthquake. 
At the Tomb. In speaking of this work, Mr. Carré 
aid it ve him great pleasure to present it, as it was 
well within the capabilities of small choruses, yet afford 
ing ample opportunity to display go ud balance, tone, qual 
ity phra 
The first part the program was devoted to a choral, 
‘N ramp O’er Moss and Fell,” by Bishop, with an 
incidental solo by Miss Harrison: baritone solo, Prologue 
from “Pagliacci,” by Mr, Sarto; soprano solo, “Jewel 
ne” from “Faust,” by Miss Harrison; violin solo, “Gypsy 
Dar by C. V. Marsh; tenor solo, “Oh, Paradiso,” from 
“L'Africaine,” by Mr. Carré, with cello obbligato by E, R. 
lamilton, and the andante cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s 


quartet, played by the Marsh String Quartet. 





Mr. ( ré directed the choral number and brought out 
beauties while infusing into it a great variety 

f tonal color He received a splendid demonstration 
ifter ne rendition of the Meyerbeer aria, which 
owed that he was not only a consummate vocalist him 
t a competent director as well, Mr. Sarto was heard 

| advantage, and Miss Harrison displayed a voice 
much | incy and beauty. She gives promise of de 
nto an artist of the first rank Altogether the 

rt was one of the best ever given by this club and the 
flicer ind conductor are to be congratulated upon so 
essful an organization. The active membership is as 


Burt, Mildred Cocks, Mabel C. Collignon, Mrs. C. K. 
Cooper, Mrs. W, H. Elgar, Mrs. Edwin Bibs, Mrs. John 
A. Gill, Edna Hammock, Minnie W. Hartung, Lulu Heck, 
Mrs. William H. Hogg, Abby M. Mack, Mrs. Cira Meren- 
dino, Katherine Meyer, Miss A. M. Pederson, Helen Rum- 
sey, Mrs. A. J. Stever, Jr., Miss E. J. Stewart, Julia ter Kuile, 
Mrs. Dr. T. E. Townsend, Leanore Voorhis, Mrs. E. A. 
Ward, Wilma Wight, Mrs. F. J. Zimmerman. Altos— 
Margaret Ackerman, Mrs, Jesse E. Brannen, Mrs. L. E. 
Carlough, Mrs. W. S. Harris, Mrs. H. Henninger, Mrs. 
Thomas P, Kidd, Clara Meyer, Mrs. Melville Palmer, Mrs. 
J. C. Rumsey, Mrs. C. B. ter Kuile. Tenors—Robert Bach, 
George R. Heck, Gustav Keck, J: W. Meyer, Clifford R. 
Myers, Anderson B. Post, A. E. Whitehouse. } 
Carlough, R. R. Christie, Jr., Henry C. Dean, Christopher 
H. Ellin, J. H. Finn, Edwin Gibbs, W. S. Harris, William 
H. Hogg, Isaac B. Hopper, Thomas P. Kidd, Sol. Licardi, 
Austin P. Mullan, R. J. Wilson, I. J» Zimmerman. 


tasses: L. E. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 
Oberlin, Ohio, February 28, 1913. 

The Conservatory Orchestra of the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music gave a very interesting morning musicale 
last week before the student body of Oberlin College, in 
place of the monthly Thursday !ecture. Once each month 
the college and conservatory classes are dismissed at 11:30 
in the morning and a lecture by some well known speaker 
is given in Finney Memorial Chapel, lasting one hour. For 
the past few years the February lecture has been given 
over to the conservatory faculty, who have given a con- 
cert. This year the larger part of the program was given 
by the orchestra, assisted by Professor Friedrizh Goerner, 
violoncellist, who played “Devotion,” by Popper, and “Lieb- 
esfreud,” by Kreisler, and in response to enthusiastic ap 
plause, played the Popper “Elfentanz.” Professor Goerner 
was formerly principal ’cellist of the Pittsburg Orchestra- 
tra, and is an artist of rare ability. His ensemble ciasses 
in the conservatory are doing especially fine work. The or- 
chestra’s numbers were the “Rosamond” overture by Schu- 
bert, four Grieg numbers—“Spring Nocturne,” and “In 
the Morning” and “In the Hall of the Mountain King,” 
from the “Peer Gynt” suite; and ‘“‘Arapaho March,” by Ar- 
thur E. Heacox, professor of theory in the conservatory. 
This is founded on an Arapaho Indian melody, and is ex- 
tremely interesting. 

nre*e 

Frederic B. Stiven, associate professor of organ, gave 
the following selections on the large organ in Warner Con- 
cert Hall last Monday: Sonata in D minor, No, 11, Rhein- 
berger; prelude to “L’Enfant Prodigue” and “The Little 
Shepherd,’ Debussy; scherzo from FE minor sonata, 
Rogers; “Waldweben,” from “Siegfried,” Wagner; festal 
prelude, Dethier. Mr. Stiven, who is one of Guilmant’s 
last pupils, played the program wwith brilliancy and assur- 
ance. 


The Severn Music Ciub. 

The Severn Music Club, composed of pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edmund Severn, now numbers over thirty members. 
The officers are: Robert C. Cratty, president; Isabel Fel- 
lows, secretary and treasurer; George C. Cooley, librarian 
The club meets weekly, the business is conducted on sound 
principles, and the meetings are taken very seriously by all 
the members. At each meeting the life and works of some 
composer is taken up, upon which a paper is read by one 
chosen for the task, and a musical program is given, each 
performer being thoroughly criticised, good naturedly but 
sincerely, by the audience. 

The last program consisted of solos by Marguerite 
Broderick and Corinne Bodman. pianists; Eleanor Cronin, 
contralto; Isabel Fellows, soprano; Rene Hebert, violin 
ist, and Robert C. Cratty, baritone 


Mulford Engaged for Summer Opera in Chicago. 

The work of Florence Mulford, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, New York, has been of such ex- 
cellence as to attract the attention of press and public 
and also of managers. At the premiere of “Cyrano,” the 
manager of the Ravinia Company, of Chicago, happened 
to be in the audience, and after the performance sought 
Madame Mulford and offered her a contract to appear 
with his company at Ravinia Park next summer, on most 
advantageous terms. Madame Mulford took the matter 
under consideration, and a few days ago signed the con- 
tract, which calls for her appearance in grand opera for 
six weeks, beginning July 28. She will be required to make 
seven appearances weekly if desired by the management, 
and her repertory will include the contralto parts in “But- 
erfly,” Act I; “Aida,” Nile scene; “Thais,” mirror, death 
and oasis scene; “Faust,” garden scene; “Lucia,” Act II; 
“Lohengrin,” church scene; “Trovatore,” Act 1V; “Caval- 
leria”; “Rigoletto,” Act IV; “Martha,” Act II; “Bo- 
heme”; “Traviata”; “Tales of Hoffmann,” and ‘Lovers’ 
Quarrel,” 

The Ravinia Company is operated by some of the same 
officers and directors as the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, from which the conductors are also recruited. This 
will afford Madame Mulford an excellent opportunity to 
display her art to the Chicago opera goers, although she 
is well known in the Middle West as a concert and ora- 





Photo by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
FLORENCE MULFORD. 


torio singer. It is evident, from the eagerness and alacrity 
with which the manager of the Ravinia Company desired 
to secure the services of this popular singer, that her ar- 
tistic abilities are not only appreciated at their full value, 
but are of such caliber as to impress those having im- 
portant positions to fill. That Madame Mulford will prove 
a satisfactory and valuable addition to the Ravinia Com- 
pany is certain, and she will unquestionably return with 
many new laurels won. . 





San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore., have 
symphony orchestras. The Pacific Coast is growing. 





Sopranos—Edith A. Bates, Mae Bogert, Adella 
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Virginia Norden Plays a Slum-Child. 

March 6, at the Empire Theater, New York, two inter- 
esting little plays and the first act of an unfinished, un- 
named play by William C. and Cecil de Mille were given 
by the students of the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. The first sketch, “Sympathetic served to 
show that years of experience are required for an effective 


Souls,” 


performance of farce-comedy. 

The De Mille brothers are, 
English friend, H. G, Wells, would designate as 
sakers.” Thinking the evolution of civilization too tardy 
“Do something now !” 
one, they 


what our 


“Gawd- 


without doubt, 


to suit economic conditions, 
which 


they cry, 
In their new play, to be a fine 
point the way. 


The authors, in producing each act of their play as 


promises 


it Is 


they say, “in self defence.” A success 
written these 
at least. The De “Let 
forever hold their What 
claim to a first act? 


The play is 


are acting, 
is rarely 


written, 
ful play 
the effort as his idea, 
them speak now, or 
writer, however enterprising, 
“go ahead and finish it.” 


days but someone claims 
Milles say: 
peace.” 

will lay 


He might be told to 


a “muckraker” (and en* passant, how ennobled has the 
meaning of that word grown since the results of the 
despised “muckrakers” have justified their methods). The 


first act deals with the tenement evil and the part played 
by the criminal negligence of the church and capital 
their attitude toward existing economic 

The character of a girl of the submerged class was won- 
it too great 


conditions 


derfully played by a pupil of the school. Is 
praise to speak of a mere student as an artist? Perhaps 
so, and yet many actresses now playing prominent parts in 
New York might learn much of poise, restraint, artistic 
discrimination and the handling of a melodramatic situa- 
tion from Virginia Norden. In a dramatic scene with Pug 
Lawson, excellently played by Karl Ritter, Miss Norden 
was not for a moment a dramatic school student in the 
act of “emoting.” Mithka, in her hands, is not even a 
sweated laborer. She is itself 
to capital for justice, to humanity for charity. 


crying out 
In a little 


sweated labor 


scene, hardly more than a by play, with her little brother, 
Mithka again gave Miss Norden an opportunity to prove 
the catholicity of her art. She typified not only the “little 





New York 
VIRGINIA NORDEN 


Photo by 


Hoyt, 


all the mother instinct that no 


social, can 


mother” of the slums, but 


conditions, economic or starve out of the soul 


of woman 





Three Dufault Aotices. 
Aeolian Hall, New 
following quota 


Paul Dufault’s recent song recital at 
York, brought him renewed honors, the 
tions being from leading metropolitan newspapers: 

Aeolian Hall 
He has 


Paul Dufault, the tenor, a recital last fight in 


He sang a very fine 
a voice of pure quality, 


gave 


program and was warmly welcomed 


well balanced in the medium register and 


clear and agreeable in the high tones. His diction is unusually good 


His French songs included old character numbers and an especially 


beautiful song by Reynaldo Hahn called “La Paix.”—New York 
Evening Mail. 
Mr. Dufault has never sung better than he did last night in 


best selected and arranged 
style 


Aeolian Hall, when he gave one of the 
programs heard this 


broadened; he is now able to 


His voice has grown and his 


from the 


season 


range delicacy of “Have 


You Seen but a White Lily Grow” to the dramatic fervor of Augusta 
Holmes’ “Au Pays’; from the humor of “Couplet de Triquet” (from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugen Onegin”) to the religious intensity of the 


His English diction has al! 
excels him in that. The 


“Priére” (from Massenet’s “Le Cid") 
the politesse of his French, and no singer 
fluent, his interpretations so 


ranked with the 


emission of his voice is so free and 
naive, and his musicianship so sure that he c 
great artists. 

Mr. Dufault was generously 
encores until the end of the pri 


an be 


applauded, but refrained from giving 


“gram, except after Mr. Spross’ “1 


Know,’ when he sang a little song quite away from the tenor of the 


evening.—New York Evening Post 


cusses 

Paul Dufault, who is not unknown in New York concert halls, 
though his appearances are not frequent, gave a song recital ‘n 
Acolian Hall last evening that had rare excellences Mr. Dufault's 


though it has beauty of quality, has neither great power nor 


a great variety of color and expression, 
finish of vocal art He 


voice, 
but it is employed with the 
sang 
both 


and his diction was as the cutting 


finest taste and with great songs in 
French and English, 
His phrasing was highly artistic, 
of a cameo. His 
limitations of his gifts and capacity, and it 


nothing c 


with a perfect enunciation im languages 


program was chosen with a realization of the 


necessarily had certair 


variety But there was ontained in it that he 


with an 
and such an wnerring touch was 


limits in 


did not -interpret exquisite appreciation of the style de 


manded, a compensation, and more 


than a compensation, for what might otherwise have been missed 


He had the ingenious idea of singing songs by Offenbach and Le 


cocq; “Si vous croyez,” from Offenbach’s one act operetia of “Le 
Chanson de Fortunio,” and “Elle est 
“La Fille de Madame 
Hahn's “La Paix,” 
intoned by 
the accompanying 
the variety of his harmony 
fault’s singing of the old 
Whyte Lillie Grow?” and 


New York 


tellement Innocente,” fron 


Angot.” In the interesting song of Reynald 


Peter Cornelius’ idea is used of a single not 


the voice, surrounded by a shifting web of harmony on 


piano. If the idea is not the composer's own 
is greater and more modern Mr. Du 
English “Have You But a 
“The Spring Is Coming O’er the Mead, 


( Advertisement.) 


songs, Seen 


was charming Times 





Lather Conradi's Fine Season. 

Luther Conradi, the well known Philadelphia pianist and 
teacher, is having a very busy season not only with his 
pupils but also with his concert work. 
gagements out of town he has been in great demand for 
private piano recitals in Philadelphia, some of his recent 
the homes of Mrs 


Arthur Biddle, Feb 


Besides many en 


engagements being as follows: At 
Charles E. Dana, February 12: Mrs. 
ruary 15; Mrs. Austin Purves, February 18; Mrs. Arthur 
Biddle, February 25; Mrs. Chariton Yarmall, March 4; 
Constance Biddle, Chestnut Hill, March 15, and on April 6 
Mr. Conradi has been engaged for an all Chopin program 
at the residence of Constance Biddle, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


when he will play a very comprehensive list of Chopin com 


positions. The following are some of the programs given 


Thirty-two Variations, in C minor Reethove 
Sonata, in B flat minor Che 
Berceuse . Chopi 
Three Etudes, op. 2 Chop 
Polish Song Che Li 
Campanella Liz 
Toccata and fugue in D minor Ra 

(Originally written for organ and transcril f the ‘ 

by Tausig.) 

Sonata, in B flat minor, o 1S ri 
Berceuse ( hog 
Impromptu, in F sharp major, op. 36 Choy 
Bénédiction de Dieu dans la solitude Lisz 


poetiques et religreuses.) 





Walzer Caprice e:mmal!l) Strauss- Tausig 
Sonata, op ! Schumar 
Vogel als Prop Schuman 
Novellette, in FE maior Schuma 
Pastorale Scarlatti-Tau 
Menuett, in E flat Reet! 
Gavotte Gluck-Br ~ 
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Philadelphia 


LUTHER CONRAD! 
Pianist 
Rhapsody, in Bo minor Rrahms 
Valse Impromptu Liszt 
Bénédiction de Dieu dans la solitude Liazt 


(From harmonies | 


Walzer Caprice (Man lebt nur cinmal) 


vetiques ef reiigieuses.) 
Strauss Tausig 


LEGAN( = 


A 
s GREAT IRISH TENOR 


Aust PRESTON 


OPRAN 


R. E. pounsTON. ian Broadway, New York 


GIUSEPPE F ABB i NI soo 


Minneapolis 


JEAN B.GRIFFEE "=." 


suzrwoono NECVVKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tone production. 
1495 Broadway, N. Y., Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
Mail address, Norwalk, Conn. 


Management, 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
In America Until June 
Management: - Chas. L. Wagner 
Associate manager with R, E. Johnston 
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BARITONE 
Management, Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 497 Fifth Ave., New York 





SEASON OF 1913 


SOUSA AND HIS 


BAND 


a) PROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


| Olfice: 1 West 34th Street New York 


EDNA BLANCHE 


‘ SHOWALTER 


PRIMA DONNA 
Now appearing in Sousa’s New Opera, “The American Maid” 











“The perfection of Quartet playing.”——London Daily or 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Or lzati 


fag TLONZALE 
QUARTE 


in America Beginning November, 1912 
Gasagenest? LOUDON CHARLTON, 068 Carnegie Ball, how York 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Symphony Orchestra 


EMIL OBERHOFFER, Conductor 

















SECOND EASTERN TOUR 
February 9 to February 27 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SPRING 
TOUR 


April Seventh to June Seventh 





Address all communications to 


WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
Auditorium Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HELENE MAIGILLE ciio 


Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie Delna) said: 
“Nothing less than genius in the difficult art of developing voices.” 
Voicus Examined and Classified Wednesdays a.m. and Saturdays p.m. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Ernesto Eminent 


CONSOL ITALIAN PIANIST 


Adele 


Broadway & 103d St.. New York 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
MANAGEMENT, CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., few York City 


Clara BUTT 
Kennerley RUMFORD 


IN AMERICA JANUARY TO APRIL, 1913 
MANAGEMENT, LOUDON CHARLTON 


























Mme. 


JOMELLI 


Engaged ALL Season in Europe 





Personal Address: 


§ rue Roquepine, Paris, France 














GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
an) Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Rein. 
Hhold von Warlich, ario Sammarco, 
| Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
i} other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts, 


VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, 
| Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 


(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


i) Public Recitals throughout season for 
j advanced pupils. 


Write for Circulars. 
HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
ManaGement, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


CYRANO 


OPERA IN FOUR ACTS 
By WALTER DAMROSCH. Book by W. J. Henderson 


AFTER THE DRAMA BY EDMOND ROSTAND 
Price, Vocal Shore, net $4.00. Libretto, net 35c. 

























The first performance of CYRANO was 
piven by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
on February 27th and proved to be one of the 






great successes of the season 
-RESS COMMENTS 
Unquestionably, from the artistic as well as 
the technical point of view, the best of the 
operas by American composers that have been 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
RicHarp Atpricu, N. Y. Times.’ 
\ notable artistic achievement and one 
which reflects credit upon its authors and the 
institution which produced it. 
H. E. Krenprec, N. Y. Tribune. 
CYRANO is a success. I firmly believe 
that Mr. Damrosch’s opera will remain in the 
reguiar repertoire. 

















Ortro H. Kaun, 
Chairman Metropolitan Board of Directors. 


G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) 
3 East 43rd Street New York 























TH THE SINGERS: 


- 








Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been engaged to appear at the first concert which the Mo- 
zart Society of New York will give during the season of 
1913-1914. The society will again have three grand con- 
certs in the large ballroom of the Hotel Astor and six 
afternoon musicales in one of the other auditoriums of the 
same hotel. Mrs. Noble McConnell, the president of th: 
society, stated last week that she hoped to have Julia 
Culp or William Hinshaw for the first afternoon musi- 
cale. 

nee 

Margarete Matzenauer, Leo Slezak and Marie Rappold 
sailed last Tuesday (March 4) on the Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cile. Madame Rappold returns next month to fill musical 





Photo by Aimé Dupont 
MARCELA.A SEMBRICH 


festival engagements at Spartanburg, S. C.; Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Houston, Texas, and at other 
points of the compass. 
Ree 
The National Federation of Musical Clubs honored 
Christine Miller, the Pittsburgh contralto, with an-ifvita- 
tion to give the only artist’s recital at the biennial conven- 
tion, which is to be held in Chicago the last week in April 
Unfortunately, Miss Miller was engaged for the music 
festival that week in Hartsyille, S. C., which is to be held 
under the auspices of Coker College. 
nrmre*e 
From the Troy, N. Y., Times, Charles L, Wagner, man- 
ager for John McCormack, has clipped the following: 
GREEN MOUNTAINS SALUTE THE GREEN ISLE. 
Troy, Februaty. 2§ 1913 


Eptror Troy Times: Doubtless God might have created @ better 


island than Ireland, but doubtless He never did. Doubtl, ss He 
might have created a better saint than St. Patrick, but doub fe He 
never did. Doubtless He might have created a better man {Wan an 
Irishman, but doubtless He never did. Doubtless He might have 
created a sweeter singer than John McCormack, but doubtless He 
Yours sincerely, 
R. G. Cannas, D.D., 
(Orwell, Vt.) 
McCormack; by the way, has New York concerts ‘at Car- 
negie Hall, Monday evening, March 17 (St, Patrick's Day), 
and at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Easter Sunday 
night. * 


Charlotte Lund, the soprano, a charming and intelligent 
artist, honored a long list of American composers by giv- 
ing an entire recital of their songs*‘at the MacDowell 
Club, New York, Thursday evening, March 6. Review 
elsewhere in this issue of THe Musica. Courter, 

Rene 

Corinne Rider-Kelsey was perhaps the first singer of 
note engaged by the New York Oratorio Society for next 
season, 1913-1914. As stated in THe Musica Courter last 
week, Madame Rider-Kelsey is to sing at both perform- 
ances of “The Messiah,” which the society gives at Carne- 
gie Hall, New York, during Christmas week. This will 
be her fourteenth appearance with the society in this ora- 
torio, and it will altogether constitute her twenty-second 
concert under the same auspices. The audiences of the 
New York Oratorio Society are evidently loyal to their 


never did, 





idols, The Rider-Kelsey voice is one of the most beautiful 
among living singers. 
nne 
The mention made in THe Musicat Courter last week 
about Philip Spooner’s country home, rather the home of 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Spooner, may have 
led some readers to infer that that great Spooner farm 
was out in Wisconsin. The Spooner place is in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire and is one of the most 
wonderful spots in all that beautiful region. It is there 
where the young American tenor has built a rustic studio 
and his voice is seldom heard by any one but the animals 
that roam about the fields. Young Spooner is having his 
best season—best because of the number of concert ap- 
pearances he is having, with more concerts to come, 
nee 
William G. Pagdin, the tenor, has been secured by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston for the performance 
of “Elijah,” which the society is to give in Boston on 
Easter Sunday. Mr. Pagdin sang at the Christmas per- 
formance of “The Messiah” with the same society, and 
his suceess then insured the re-engagement for the spring 
performance, 
nRne 
When Madame de Pasquali sang recently with the 
Schubert Choir, of Toronto, Canada, Mr. Fletcher, the 
musical director, announced from the stage that the Metro- 
politan soprano had been re-engaged by the choir for the 
season of 1913-1914. This will make Madame de Pas- 
quali’s third appearance with this organization. 
RRe 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; Dan 
Beddoe, tenor, and William Hinshaw, baritone, are the 
singers engaged for the concert which the Festival Chorus 
of Columbia University (300 voices) will give at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Wednesday evening, April 16. The music 
for the night will include Elgar’s new cantata, “The Music 
Makers,” which had its premiere at the Birmingham (Eng- 
land) music festival last October. Sullivan’s “Golden Le- 
gend” will also be revived at this concert. The Festival 
Chorus is made up of the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, the 
Yonkers Choral Society and a large number of other 
selected voices. Walter Henry Hall is the musical director. 
For the coming concert seventy members of the New York 
Philharmonic Society will constitute the orchestra. 
eRe 
David Bispham, with his accompanist, Harry M. Gil- 
bert, will sail from San Francisco April 22, on the steam- 
ship Sierra, for his far away tour in Australia, New Zea- 
land and Tasmania. The tour is under the personal direc- 
tion of Frederic Shipman. The company expects to reach 
Honolulu April 28, where two weeks will be spent. The 
American baritone is to give concerts in the Island City 
April 30, May § and 7. May 12 he will sail for Australia, 
the steamer being due at Sydney, New South Wales, on 
May 26, the date of the first concert in the Sydney Town 


Hall. nee 

Clara Butt, the English contralto, with her husband, 
Kennerley Rumford, the baritone, and their three children 
and retinue of servants, will sail for Australia from Van- 
couver, B, C., April 15. The tour in the antipodes will 
extend over six months. En route the British singers will 
stop at Honolulu, where they are to give several concerts 
Madame Butt and Mr. Rumford are coming back to the 
United States for a tour next season, under the manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton. 

nee 

Madame Schumann-Heink is in the West again after 
her recent appearances with the New York Philharmonic 
Society and the Mozart Society of New York.- The great 
contralto has planned to spend the summer in this coun- 
try and a part of the time will be devoted to preparing 
new programs for next season. When at home, the be- 
loved singer lives at her farm-villa on the Caldwell Moun- 
tains, New Jersey, overlooking Montclair, Paterson and 
other towns of importance in the-Garden State. For the 
summer of 1914 the artist will once more journey to Bay- 
reuth, to take part in the Wagner festivals to be given 


there. nee 

Madame Sembrich gave a recital in Syracuse, N. Y., 
last Thursday, and this week is in the Middle West for 
several concerts prior to her next New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afternoon, March 25. The dis- 
tinguished soprano will rest in New York during Holy 


Week. nae 
Elena Gerhardt has reccived “a command” from King 
George and Queen Mary of England to give a recital in 
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London some time during the latter part of May. The 
German lieder singer is to give a closing New York recital 
at Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afternoon, April 15. She has 
also been specially engaged for the great Wagner festival 
to be held in her native city, Leipsic, Germany, on May 
25, which is planned to commemorate the centennial of 
Richard Wagner's birth 
May 22, 1813. 


Wagner was born at Leipsic 


nRR 
Julia Culp, the Dutch lieder singer, has another New 
York recital on Monday evening, April 14, that being her 
fourth appearance in recital and her eighth concert in 
the metropolis within eight weeks 
nRe 
The New York recitals vesterday afternoon (Tuesday) 
by Edmond Clement, at Carnegie Hall, and Herbert With 
erspoon, at Aeolian Hall, wiil be reviewed in Tue Musicat 
Courter next week 
RRR 
Sunday afternoon, March 16, William Hinshaw, bari 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will give a 
varied and most attractive program at his recital in Car 
negie Hali, New York. The artist is to sing four lieder 
by Schumann, four by Schubert, six by Hugo Brick'er 
and four by Adolph Jensen, as follows 


Himmel und Erde Schumann 
Die Hitte Schumann 
thre Stimme Schumann 


Ins Frei« Schumann 
Der Atlas 
Der Doppelganger Schubert 
Fahrt Zum Hades 

Postillion Kronos 

Das Gebet 

An Wildem Klippenstrande 
Lind duftig halt die Maiennacht 


Schubert 


Schubert 
Schubert 
Bruckler 
Bruckler 
Bruckler 
Fruhlingssegen Brickler 
Verrath . Briickler 


Hell schmetternd ruft die Lerche Briickler 


Ausfahrt Jensen 
Altassyrisch Jensen 
Die Maulbronner Fuge Jensen 
Die Heimkehr Jensen 


Although an American tried and true, Mr. Hinshaw sings 
German with the purity of a Hanoverian. His recital is 
interesting singers and students of singing far and wide 
throughout the metropolitan district. Such programs and 
art as Mr. Hinshaw offers are of real educational value 

nne 

Cablegrams from London last week report that the Cov 
ent Garden Opera promises to be extraordinarily brilliant 
this season. Melba and Caruso are among the singers 
engaged. It is possible, too, that Edmond Clement will be 
heard in some of the French performances. Mr. Clement 
has been secured for a summer season of opera in Paris 

nner 

Herbert Wilber Greene has issued a handsome prospec 
tus for the coming season of the Brookficld Summer 
School of Music, at Brookfield Center, Conn., which is to 
f 


open June 1 and continue to October 1. In writing 


his colony idea, Mr. Greene correctly states: “The r 
nown of the ‘Old Italians’ was due much less to the mys 
terious vocal methods than to the sane and thorough con 
ditions of study, by which pupils were taken into the im 
mediate family of the maestro, and constantly guided by 
him in every particular.” A wide range of subjects of in 
terest to singers of every degree and to ‘singing teachers 
will be discussed during this term of four months, which 
will be attended by teachers, singers and students from all 
parts of the country 
nne 

Shanna Cumming has signed a contract with the Central 
Congregational Church, of Brooklyn, for her eleventh yea- 
as soprano soloist of the high priced choir engaged at this 
church 

Ree 

In an interview with a reporter of the New York Sun 
last week, Pasquale Amato declared he had “lost six 
pounds of flesh and nearly six inches of waist line” dur 
ing the ten days before the premiere of “Cyrano” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Thursday evening of week be 
fore last. Mr. Amato further stated: “If any of my col 
leagues in the opera house are troubled with obesity | 
can’t recommend any better cure than to undertake learn- 
ing an operatic role in English.” Mr. Amato told the re- 
porter it took him two and a half months to memorize 
his lines in the English libretto 

Emma L. Trapper 


Consolo with Olive Mead Quartet. 

Ernesto Consolo, the pianist, will be the assisting artist 
tonight (Wednesday) at the concert given by the Olive 
Mead Quartet at Rumford Hall, New York. The pro- 
gram includes the Mozart quartet in C major, the Ditters- 
dorf quartet in E flat major, and the Brahms quintet in 


F mimor 





Mr Ferguson “That's the new girl singing in the 


kitchen, is it? She's a regular cuckoo.” 


Mrs. Ferguson—“Yes, except that she can't cook.”—New 
York Mail 
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\f BOSTO 


Phone, sss4 B. B., 
108 Hemenw ay Street, 
Boston, Mass., March 8, 1913. 

dro Bonci's exceptional art and genial personality 
large audience at the Symphony Hall Sunday 
Mar hen the eminent tenor, assisted by 
Rhadeska, soprano, rendered a varied program 
ngs in English and Italian, beside several well 
yperatic arias sung by Mr. Bonci with all the incom- 


rable skill in the fine points of vocal artistry and ex- 
vhich never fails to rouse his audience to a high 
enthusiasm. His songs in English, too, which 


ned the program, were given with unusual clarity and 
f diction. Madame Rhadeska, whose clear, flexible, 

has been well trained, afforded much pleas- 

ne musical taste which guided her interpreta- 

r sweet and modest manner on the stage 


re pathetic her affliction of total blindness. 
nme, 

George V ewart, well known in this city as a former 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and present 

tor of the Boston Festival Orchestra, has been chosen 

il director for the Panama-Pacific Exposition to be 
San Fran o in tors. Mr. Stewart, in addition’ 

! ind isical attainments, had valuable exper- 
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Anita DAVIS- CHASE SOPRANO 


Vocal! Studie: 
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SEYDEL 


VIOLINIST 
Soloist Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, 
Cologne(Stimes), Boston Opera 
House (3 times), Worcester Fes- 
tival, 1912; New York, San 
Francisco, St. Paul and Hart- 
ford Symphony Orchestras. 


SEASON 1913-14 AMERICA 
1914-15 EUROPE. NOW BOOKING 








For Tora and Dates, Address T. SEYDEL, 70 Westiand Ave., Boston . 


TORIUS & RAPP, 1 West 34th Street. New York 





ience in this particular kind of work at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, where he officiated in a like capacity. 
nnre 
A gift of $100,000 which the New England Conservatory 
of Music has just received from a donor who prefers for 
the present to be anonymous is an important step toward 
creating an endowment fund for the oldest and largest 
American music school. Ralph L. Flanders, manager, who 
makes the announcement, believes that the gift will greatly 
encourage alumni and friends of the conservatory in their 
efforts to secure an addition to the present building on 
Huntington avenue and to build up a system of free schol- 
arships for needy and meritorious young musicians, Di- 
rector George W. Chadwick says that the main purpose of 
the gift is to establish scholarships and reduce the debt. 
nme 
Of interest to the many friends of Mary Rourke, the 
gifted young soprano, who is pupil of Clara Munger of this 
city, attracted much attention by her unusually fine and 
well trained voice, is the announcement that Miss Rourke 
has been engaged for the Covent Garden Opera, London, 
and will make her first appearance there this season as one 
of the three Rhine Maidens in “Rheingold.” Miss Rourke 
has for the past two seasons been studying in Paris with 
Jean de Reszke, who predicts a brilliant future for the 
young singer, 
| a 
A thoroughly enjoyable concert given at Whitman, Mass., 
by The Areadians, a quartet composed of four artist- 
pupil§ of the Hubbard studios, with Constance Freeman 
as accompanist, also enlisted the services of a trio of players 
from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Two other Hub- 
bard pupils recently appointed to church positions in 
Worcester, Mass., are Lucille Brown, soprano, who will 
sing at the Old South Church, and Mrs. Warden, contralto, 
at the Plymouth Church, where Anna Cambridge, also a 
Hubbard pupil, is soprano soloist. 
nner 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Townsend were “at home” in- 
formally on Sunday afternoon, March 2, from four to 
seven, at their apartments, 92 Mount Vernon street, Beacon 
Hill, where an impromptu musical program was given with 
Arthur Foote, the composer, accompanying Mr. Townsend 
in some of his songs. 
nner 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, of Portland, Me., whose recent 
song recital at Franklin, N. H.,—a reengagement from last 
season,—called forth the following press comment, has 
surely established herself a firm favorite in that city, as 
the offer of four appearances within the year conclusively 
proves. In justice to the Woman's Club, under whose 
auspices she first appeared, however, Miss Smith was com- 
pelled to decline two of these engagements with another 
organization, The Journal-Transcript said in a brief notice: 


“Miss Smith gave groups of German, French and English 
songs, which she rendered with artistic insight and due 
regard for the composer's intention, furnishing a rare treat 
for local music lovers.” 
nee 

The second of Anna Miller Wood's studio recitals, March 
5, introduced her artist-pupil, Marie Estelle-Milliette, of 
California, a young singer who possesses in addition to a 
lovely soprano voice a style and presence most unusual in 
one of her years. In her opening group of songs, Handel’s 
difficult “Lusinghe pit care,” brilliantly rendered with vir- 
tually perfect execution, and in contrast the tender little 
old English “My Lovely Celia,” exquisitely given, showed 
the versatility of the singer’s gifts. Her French songs, 
too—Debussy’s “Aria de Lia,” from “L’Enfant Prodigue” ; 
‘La derniere Feuille,’ of Chausson, and “Fantoches,” of 
Debussy—were exceptionally well done, in point of diction 
and interpretative art. Miss Milliette, who is already far 
advanced on her artistic career, plans to return to San 
Francisco with Miss Wood this spring, and remain there 
next winter, returning East for concert work as soon as 
she feels more equipped with repertory. 

Ree 

Marie Sundelius, soprano, was the soloist at the third 
and last concert of the Longy Club's thirteenth season at 
Jordan Hall, March 6. There are many things that con- 
tribute to Mrs. Sundelius’ exceeding charm as a singer. 
First and most important, of course, is the voice itself, a 
warm, rich soprano, with a touch of mezzo quality in the 
lower tones and a lyric quality in the upper. Greatly en- 
hancing the natural beauty of her voice is the refreshing 
ease and simplicity with which she uses it, while the sin- 
cerity and fine artistic authority imbuing her interpretations 
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8-10-12 East 34th Street 


A New Volume of the Musicians Library 


Sixty Patriotic Songs 
of All Nations 


Edited by GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
For Medium Voice 


Bound in paper, cloth back, $1.50 postpaid 
In full cloth, gilt - - $°.50 postpaid 


A comprehensive collection of the remarkable songs of 
the people, which have stirred nations to mighty deeds 
and voiced their love of home and fatherland. Gathered 
from every country where the popular voice has found 
expression in song. 























But such a superb collection of national airs uniformly 
edited by an acknowledged musical scholar is not so 
readily found in a publisher's list, and it should be wel- 
comet by all students and lovers of music.—Musical 
Courter. 
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stamp her a true artist. In every essential, therefore, Mrs. 
Sundelius is a singer whom it is a genuine pleasure and 
delight to hear, a fact fully appreciated by the audience on 
this occasion. Her beautiful singing of Debussy’s ballade, 
to the words of Francois Villon, “made at his mother’s 
request as a prayer to the Virgin Mary,” will long be re- 
membered. 
Aubert’s “La Foret Bleue,” and an aria from Lalo’s opera, 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” the latter was more grateful to the singer, 
though both were admirably rendered. For the instru- 


Of her other two numbers, “Le Reve,” from 


mental program, the members of the club played with their 
customary finish and rare perfection of ensemble, Andre- 
Caplet’s quintet for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and piano 
—a charming and interesting work written in the com- 
poser’s younger years—and Bernard's divertissement for 
two flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, two horns and two 
bassoons, 
neRre 

At Jordan Hall, March 7 and 8, the dramatic department 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, under the 
direction of Clayton Gilbert, gave its second recital of the 
season. The program included “The Open Door,” a drama 
in one scene by Alfred Sutro. It was an interesting little 
story, fashioned with apt dialogue and told skilfully with 
suspense and climax 
done in costume to a charming setting 


“Six Old English Songs” followed, 
This part concluded 
with a “Danse a la Crinoline” by Frances McDonnell. The 
best piece of the evening, however, was the “Holly Tree 
Inn,” a 1rama in one scene, adapted by Mrs. Oscar Beringer 
from Divkens’ story 
ful and charmingly playful sentiment; in short, it was 
Dickens. 
piece remarkably well, particular praise must go to Ed 
ward McDonnell and Madeline St. Laurent, who played the 
childish sweethearts, and Theodore Koch as the Landlord 
of Hoily Tree /nn. 


It was a delightful bit, full of fanci- 


Though all the actors caught the spirit of the 


The concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, March 
7 and 8, brought Eugen Ysaye as soloist in two concertos, 
Vivaldi’s in G minor and Saint-Saéns’ in B minor. The 
orchestral program consisted of Sinding’s symphony in D 
minor and Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” (after Virgil). Owing 
to the inability of the writer to be present at these concerts, 
the following excerpts from Philip Hale's account in the 
Boston Herald are herewith reproduced: “The first move- 
ment of Sinding’s symphony is imposing by reason of its 
ruggedness, its vigorous rhythms, its epic strength 
The other movements are inferior in fancy ~ » The 
symphony suffers as a whole from monotony in mood and 
in coloring. The instrumentation is generally thick and 
drab. Mr. Loeffler’s ‘Pagan Poem’ is thus far his ripest 
orchestral work. It is based, as many know, on verses in 
the ‘Eighth Eclogue’ of Virgil. A girl, by the aid of in- 
cantations, strives to bring back her truant lover 
The composer, however, did not make the mistake of 
He has 


stated that his chief themes, with perhaps one exception, 


attempting to translate literally Virgil into music 


are not typical and have only musical significance . 
Mr. Loeffler’s music can be enjoyed without any effort to 
keep the eclogue in mind The music of this ‘Pagan 
Poem’ is highly imaginative. Its pages are pages of beauty 
and passion. The strangeness of the opening is not forced 
and experimental. The composer himself first saw in his 
mind’s eye the scene and heard the sorcerer’s chant. And 
here is no love song of familiar type given to caterwauling 
cellos. There is no conventional lament of approved crape 
A dolorous theme, broadly and nobly thought, 


The spell works 


and tears 
is sung by the English horn Daphnis 
now hastens toward the long empty and expectant arms. 
There is frantic and amorous exultation. In this instance 
a rich and rare orchestral dress covers a well shaped and 
vigorous body.” Mr. Ysaye roused the enthusiasm of the 
large audiences at these concerts 


BLANCHE FREEDMAN 





Concert in Toronto. 

Margaret George, dramatic soprano. assisted by Luigi 
von Kunits, violinist: Walther Kirschbaum, pianist: Arthur 
George, baritone, and Thomas George, accompanist, gave 
a concert recently at Foresters’ Hall, Toronto, Cavada. A 
fine audience applauded and enjoyed the following pro 


gram: 

Love's Fancy Rat 
Luigi w Kut 

Eh Ben Ne André Lontana (La Wally) Catalani 

Voi Lo Savete O Mamma (Cavalleria Rusticana) Mascagni 
Margaret George 

Ballade, A Gat... Chooin 

Walther Kirschbaum 
Mifanwy Foste 
The Littl Gray Home in the West Lohr 
Arth Leorg 

Elégie . Massenet 

Promenade . ; Puget 

Ah! Lowe, But a Day A Rea 

The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold Wheiples 

A Birthday Woodman 


Margaret George 
Fantasy, Carmen ‘ Sarasate-Bizet 
Luigi von Kunits. 


Ave Maria ‘ Bach-Gounod 
Margaret George. 
(With violin obbligato by Mr. Von Kunits.) 
Concert Waltz a< : eens Kirschbaum 
Walther Kirschbaum 
Dich Theure Halle (Tannhauser) . Wagner 
Margaret George. 


William Wheeler's Engagements. 


That the month of March is a busy one for the popular 





tenor, William Wheeler, is shown by the following list of 
dates: In New York, March 2 and to, “The Crucifixion” ; 
March 9, Verdi's Requiem; March 12, concert at the Hotel 
Plaza, with Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, and 
George Barrére, flutist; March 17, “Olivet to Calvary”; 
March 21, Bach’s “St. John Passion”; March 30, Parker’s 
“Mora Novissima,” in which Mr. Wheeler sang with such 
success at the Worcester festival last fall. 

Mr. Wheeler also gives joint recitals at the Hotel Majes 
tic, March 23, and at Southampton, March 25, with Eli 
abeth Wheeler (his wife), a soprano well known through 
her Victor Talking Machine records 

But the work in which Mr. Wheeler is most interested 
at the present time is that with Arthur Whiting and the 
University Mixed Quartet. This organization has been in 
existence over a year, and the program offered (twenty of 
the Brahms “Liebeslieder” and the cycle of old Irish melo 
dies arranged by Arthur Whiting) is generally acknowl 
edged wherever heard to be the last word in ensemble 
singing. 

During March the quartet has appearances at Yak 


Bre 


ywwn, Harvard and Princeton universities, and at Dobbs 





WILLIAM WHEELER 


Kerry and a private recital in New York with the Knei 
sels, all but two of these being re-engagements 

The first New" York appearance was made at Aeolian 
Hall on March 5, and the artists were most cordially re 
ceived by the large and representative audience and the 
newspaper critics, all of whom spoke in glowing terms of 
the beautiful ensemble effect and the unusual character of 
the program 

The following newspaper criticisms concern Mr. Wheel 
er’s appearance at this concert 


In the solos first honors must he given to Mr. Wheeler, who 


excelled in art, voice and dictior New York Evening Post 





Mr. Wheeler showed himeclf possessed f beautiful tone an 
good techni New York Tournal 
_— 
Mr. Wheeler has a tenor vce of unusual quality, with inter 
retation, musicianly qualities and diction of the highest order 


Evening Mail (Advertisement 


Clement Concert in Montreal. 

A full house greeted Edmond Clement at his appearance 
in concert at the Princess Theater, Montreal, Canada, last 
Monday evening, March 3. The tenor scored a great suc 
cess, and in spite of a long prcgram, seventeen numbers, 
he was very generous with his encores, giving no fewer 
than seven. The second part of the program was devoted 
entirely to old French chansons, which Mr. Clement sang 
in costume, and made perhaps the biggest hit of the even- 
ing. Mile. Carlyle, a soprano of much promise, sang sev- 
eral solos and was well received. A. M. 
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concerts were given the past poe oa E16 West 70th St, Phone Columbus 5062, New York, N. Y. 
‘ j Memorial Hall, by the Min 
THEO Tenor 
* sTUDIOS: 


nhot Orchestr Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
Czerwonky, violin soloist. A very large au 
ted thie orchestra. which apocared in Columbus 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
PI 3701 M Hil 


: jurrey 
igo, making a hne impression 


ly deepened by this last concert. _ Al Season 1912-1913 Now Booking 
isking if the Minneapolis Symphony O1 
e expected to include Columbus 1n tt 
‘ In the afternoon, before the even 
tra \ presented by Mary Eckhart 


For Terms and Dates Address: 


FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
cert, the audience composed of in 
luded the hildren of the various 
ivate hools, teachers and friends of Mrs 
t givel memorial to Mrs 
e late Herman Eckhardt, who had once 
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the small audience It is alwa 
nd r best attractions, and they es 
e numbe twice a week—that is, 
vice a week—that j MASTER IN THE ART OF. SINGING 
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Cincinnati, Oa, March 19 


9 The Westmorels , Mason Street, Mt Aubs t 


As already reported in the editorial columns ot [HE 
Musicat Courier, the work of a local composer was 
chogen by Dr. Kunwald as the opening number for the 
symphony cencerts of February 28 and March 1. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, whose symbolic poem “The Defeat of 
Macbeth” was so honored, has been identified with Cin- 
cinnati for the past three years through his connection with 
the faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. His 
orchestral works are given both in this country and Europe 
by the leading orchestras, but up to the present had never 
found place on a local symphony program. His lectures 


at the conservatory on the Symphony Programs are illu 


minating and scholarly, and have attracted a large coterie 
of sytmabeny patrons, After a busy twenty-five years, 


spent chiefly inNew York and Berlin teaching, writing, 
lecturing and composing, Mr. Kelley received a Composi 
tion Fellowship which @2abled him to retire to a quiet 


secluded country place, where, with the exception of his 


weekly visits to the conservatwry, he devotes himself ex 


clusively to creative work. He is just completing his “New 
England Symphony,” which will be produced at the annua 
meeting of the New England Society at Norwich, Conn 


in June 
Just now our orchestra is on tour, pliying a number ot 


engagements through Northern Ohio, 


Kunwald and his men appear there is a dermand for a re 


arml wherever Dr 


turn engagement 

— 

Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, a recent arrival and q'te a 

desirable acquisition to the musical life of Cincinnati, wil 
be the soloist at the popular concert in Music Hall, March 
9. He will sing “O, Du mein holder Abenstern,” from 
“Tannhauser,” and a group of songs with orchestra, The 
program, as announced, is unusually interesting, including 
the Vorspiel to “Lohengrin,” Saint-Saens’ “Danse Maca 
bre,” Massenet’s “Suite,”’ “Scenes Napolitaines,”’ the Coro 
nation March from Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophete,” Handel's 
“Largo” and the Strauss waltzes, “Wiener Bonbons.” 

nme 


The date of Gertrude Isidor’s violin recital has t 


vec! un 
avoidably postponed from the date as previously announced 
to Thursday evening, April 3. The conservatory orchestra, 
under Signor Tirindelli’s direction, will in ‘ts next pro- 
gram, Thursday evening, March 13, offer a list of special 
distinction, including the Mendelssohn “Scotch Symphony,” 
a characteristic modern Russian suite of Riebekoff ‘and 
some Norwegian dances by Grieg The soloists will be 
Etta Mastin, soprano, pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, and Lena 
Palmer and Myra Reid, pianists, pupils of Hans Richard 
Theodore Bohlmann will give a lecture with illustrations 
on the piano on “Old English Music” at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music Friday evening, March 14. Mr. 
Bohlmann’s scholarly analytical lectures have proven a sig 
nificant asset and inspiration towards the artistic equip- 
ment of a large number of Cincinnatians for many years 
past and always attract large audiences. On Monday even- 
ing of Holy Week, March 17, Harold Becket Gibbs will 
give an illustrated lecture on Polyphonic and Gregorian 
Music, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. A pro- 
gram of illustrations will be given by a choir of fifty 
voices. The classes of Pauline Adams, Theodore Bohl- 
mann, Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, Bernard Sturm and Leo 
Paalz were very creditably represented in recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music yesterday by the Misses 
Mary Louise Bower, Louise Agnes Garfunkle, Thursa 
Cotham, Corinne Mabry, Freda Roesche, Agnes vor dem 
Esche, Elisabeth Armstrong, Emilie Rose Knox, Joe Ellis, 
Irene Brown and Ruth Morrow. 
: nue 

The College of Music String Quartet, which has made 
such a fine impression through its artistic work in two 
previous appearances, will give a chamber music concert 
March 11, in the Odeon. The pianist for this, the final con- 
cert of the season, will be Romeo Gormo, who will play 
with Johannes Miersch the Grieg Sonata, op. 13, for violin 
and piano. String quartets by Mozart and Beethoven will 
be given, thus making up a very enjoyable program of both 
modern and classic works. College of Music talent was 
prominent in a fine performance of “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” given at the sacred concert in the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church, February 21. The director 
of the chorus is Grace Chapman, the talented organist who 
recently graduated from the college, and her quartet in- 
cluded Helen Boehm, soprano; Walter Vaughan, tenor; 
Beatrix Williams, contralto; Will R. Atkinson, bass. With 
the exception of Miss Boehm, all have been heard in col- 
lege musical activities, and many will be interested to learn 
that Mr. Atkinson has returned to the church as bass solo- 


ist, having temporarily retired some time ago because of 
increased business responsibilities. In the performance 
the cantata, the regular quartet was assisted by the follow 
ing singers Gretchen Morris, Naomi Chapman Sprigg 
I. W. Schoefiler and Robert TI 


violinist, played the “Andante R 





mann William Knox 


gioso’ with feeling and 


fine effect. The College of Music will present a number 


of its advanced students in evening recitals the lattes 
of March and the first week of April. March 14, pu 
the class of Madame Louise Dotti will give an eve 


song, incl 





uding a number Of operatic selections 


later two recitals will be given by advanced members of th 


class ot Albino Gorno, and a piano recital by the pupils of 
Miss Westfield will be held April 2 
RR Rne 

Signor Pa Martucci’s piano recital at the Conserva 


tory of Music, March 6, was the most important musica 





vent of the week. As usual, when Martucci plays, Conses 
vatory Hall was crowded. A group of positions of tl 
early Italian school, little known to the average concert 


goer, was one of the valuable offerings of the eveni 


while a group of Signor Martucci’s celebrated father's 
compositions proved of equal interest. As an interpreter of 
the suave and melodious Italian school, Signor Mart 
s unequaled, while the delicacy and beauty of his pianism 
is a never failing source of pleasure 
RRR 
Frederic Shailer Evans’ pupils gave a highly interesting 
evening olf piano concertos at the conservatory, Maré j 
Among the pupils from Mr. Evans’ artist class w n 
their appearance were Fanny Louise Des Jardins, Hele 
Venn, Louise Isselhardt, Carrie Small, H. R Staater 
and Carl Portune 
zn re 
fhe Woman's Musical Club met with Mrs. Maurice 


Joseph, March 5, to study the works of Wolf-Ferrar rh 


numbers on the program included several from “The Jew 
els of the Mad na,” 


the Chicago Grand (pera Company, Those contributing to 


which will be given here in April by 


e edification and enjoyment of the members were Mrs 
Robert Sattler, violinist xertrude Dalton, pianist; Mrs 
Theodore Workum, soprano, and in the trio in D ma 
fartha Frank, Jessie Strauss and Nina Parke Stilwell 
nae 
The informal recitals given every Saturday at noon by 
College of Music pupils have met with much favor. Talent 
ed pupils make their first appearance at ‘hese recitals and 


many works of musical importance are giv a creditable 
performance. Last Saturday those on the program wer 
Gertrude Saar, Louise Kreimer, Clara Reinhardt, Addic 
Keiser, Albert Muenzenmaier, Clement Hapner and Bess 
Rudolph. 

RRe 


Mrs. Ernst Kunwald, wife of the conductor of the Cin 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, gave a charming and perfect 
ly appointed tea Thursday afternoon for her friends 
among the musical people here. Dr. Kunwald being out 
of town with the orchestra, the forty or fifty women pres 
ent inspected his den and workroom, gazed with awe in- 
spired emotion at mysterious looking scores and interest 
ing souvenirs, or touched with tentative finger tips th: 
grand piano from which Dr. Kunwald draws such mag- 
nificent harmonies, during his absence ignominiously cov 
ered with vases of La France roses. Mrs. Louis Vict 
Saar assisted Mrs. Kunwald in receiving. 

Jesste Partion Tyree 





Columbia University Recitals. 

The department of music, Professor Cornelius Rubner, 
Mus. Doc., dean, announces a series of eight recitals, which 
began Tuesday, March 11, with an organ recital by F. W 
Riesberg, assisted by Harriet Barkley Riesberg, soprano 
The series continues as follows: 

March 11—Organ recital with soloist, St. Paul’s Chape Harriet 
Rarkley Riesberg, soprano: F. W. Riesberg, A. A. G. O., organiat 
Central Baptist Church 

March 18—Organ recital by Richard Keys Biggs, St. Paul's Chapel 
rganist of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Ohio 

March 26—The Ma 
Horace Mann Auditoriun 

Mare : Seng recital by Hans Merx, Horace Mann Auditorium 


String Ouartet, concert of chamber music 


German lieder singer: P Gundlach, piano 

April :—Organ recital by Herbert F. Sprague, St. Paul's Chapel 
organist of the Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohic 

April 2>—The Dannreuther String Quartet, concert of chamber 
music, Horace Mann Auditorium 

April 7—Song recital by Virginia Los Kamp, contralto, Horace 


Mann Anditoriun Ethel Watson Usher, piano 
April o~—The Dannreuther String Quartet, concert of chamber 


music, Horace Mann Auditorium 





These recitals will be followed by a series of concerts in the au 
litorium f the Horace Mann School, beginning April 16 An 
nouncement will be made later These recitals are pen to the pub 
lic Feaxx D. Pacwenrmat 


Secretary of the University 


rT] . +h] A beck containing facts 
without the knowledge of 
which singers aod speakers 
are uaable te cria full con 
trol and continued development of vocal tones. Price $2.00. Publi shed by th 
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Florence 


AUSTIN 


THE 
AMERICAN 
VIOLINIST 


Appeared January 26 
with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra 
and scored a phe- 
nomenal success. 


THE APPLAUSE COM- 
PELLED THE CON- 
DUCTOR AND OR- 
CHESTRA TO BREAK 
THEIR STRICT RULE 
AND ALLOWED HER 
AN ENCORE. 








Florence Austin, violinist, was the soloist he pos 
sesses fine technic, much purity of tone production, and 
played Wieniawski’s difficult concerto No. 2 with taste 
and discernment st. Lowis Republic 

She played Wieniawski’s difficult vi concerto N a2 
in a manner that brought enthusiast applause from the 
auditors.— St. Lowis Datly Democrat 

Mies Austin’s soft, dainty passages were ethereal, tender 





and the prestos were characterized by won 
Springs New Era, 


and movir 
derful dash and strength H 


Mies Austin stands for all that is noble and dignifi« 
in music and has attamed a place for herself musical! 
and intellectually of which America may well be proud 


Fort Smith Southwest American 


Her wonderful playing was above criticism: one 
only to see the breathless interest of her audience + 
realize the potent spell of her genius.—Fort Smith Times 


Recor 





Spring Tour Now Booking 





For terms, dates, etc., address 


0. B. Babcock, Mgr. 
Minneapclis, Minn. 
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[GREATER NEW YORK] 


New York, March 10, 1913. 
Senior students at the American Academy of Dramatic 


Arts gave the sixth matinee at the Empire Theater 
March 6. A comedietta in one act by Sidney Grundy, en- 
titled, “Sympathetic Souls,” was fittingly rendered by this 
cast 

Capt I c ssseeee+William Stief 
Mr. | Raymond W. Lockwood 
Mrs. Bellringer ..ccccscccveventenetes ..+..++»Maud IL. Heilner 


Pa 1 i a ST ...Gilda Leary 

[he most interesting feature of the afternoon was the 
presetitation of an unfinished, unnamed play by William C. 
and Cecil B. deMille. It is a strong play, full of heart in- 
terest, pertinent to conditions of the attitude of the church 
toward their tenement tenants, The piece was adequately 
staged, and exceedingly well interpreted. Virginia Norden, 
William Stief and Karl Ritter handled their roles with 
professional! finish, Madeline King as the old Irish maid 
and Harold Meyers as The Kid looked every 
There were calls for the Messrs. de Mille, 


was clever, 
inch the part 
one of them making a little speech from the box he occu- 
pied. He said in part: “I am greatly pleased with the 
splendid interpretation these pupils have given my play.” 
“Nora,” a one-act comedietta, by Rache! Crothers, was the 
last offering of the program. To-morrow, Thursday, the 
school will give Moliére’s comedy, “Tartuffe.” The grad- 
uation exercises of the twenty-ninth year of the academy 
will take place in the Empire Theater Friday afternoon, 
March 14, at 3 o'clock. The principal address will be de- 
livered by William Gillette. Cards of admission may be 
obtained by applying to the American Academy of Dra- 


matic Arts, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
nee 
Linnie Lucille Love, pupil of Madame Ziegler, director 


of the Ziegler Institute, has been making a success in Shel- 


don’s play, “Romance,” at Maxine Elliott’s Theater, The 


leading character is a famous opera singer. played by 
Doris Kean. Miss Love sings “Mignon’s” aria in Italian 
behind the scenes, representing the opera singer. Miss 
Love also has a small part, Augusta Stoll, contralto, was 
the soloist with the Independent Ladies’ Club, on Friday, 
at Terrace Garden, singing a group of songs. Isa Mac- 
Guire, leading pianist of the Ziegler Institute, played sev- 
eral selections at the home of Mrs. Nichols, on Riverside 
Drive, March 2 Che Ziegler English Operatic Quartet 
has begun work on the “Garden Scene” of “Faust,” Miss 
Love as Marguerite, Miss Cowen as Martha, Mr. 
Floyd as Faust, Mr. Johnson as Mephisto. A new feat- 
ure of the Ziegler Institute is the Thursday Afternoon 
Musicale. Each pupil is required to sing, afterward being 
criticised by the students. These afternoons are quite pop 
ular among the pupils. Linnie L. Love sang before mem- 
bers of the Lotus Club of New York on Sunday evening, 


at a dinner given for them. Anna Ziegler, secretary of the 


Jational Society of Grand Opera in English, makes the 
announcement that the board of management has been in- 
creased to fifteen, as follows: F. X. Arens, David Bis- 
pham, Walter L. Bogert, Loudon Charlton, Walter Dam- 
rosch, Arthur Farwell, Putnam Griswold, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, Tali Esen Morgan, Charles Henry Meltzer, Lillian 
Nordica, Mrs, Jason Walker, Arnold Volpe. Reginald 
DeKoven. president, and Anna E. Ziegler, secretary. The 


fourth lecture this season will be given next week, when 
Herman Spielter, pianist and composer (connected with 
this school), will talk on the “Modes of Composition,” de- 
voting the latter half of the program to playing his own 
which are a few songs familiar to the con- 

\ll friends are cordially invited; date to 
Mrs. Jean Bettman, high lyric so- 


works, among 


cert program 


be announced later 


an evening of song at her home for the bene- 


prano, gave 
fit of a large gathering of Christian Scientists. The pro- 
gram was highly classical. One of Madame Ziegler’s most 


enthusiastic pupils is Laurette Taylor, the theatrical star 
“Madame Ziegler is a wonder when it 
singing.” Through Miss Taylor's enthu- 
theatrical profession are coming to 
cal instruction. 

nemRe 

The New York German Conservatory of Music, Carl 
Hein and August Fraemcke, directors, gave a pupils’ con- 
cert at College Hall, 128-30 East Fifty-ninth street, Febru- 
ary 28, the program containing works for piano, violin and 
voice, chiefly by modern composers. The eleven numbers 
were remarkable for their variety and superior interpreta- 
tion, The pianists were Lillian Uhlhorn, Lillian Kelson, Rose 
Bartsch, Hortense Monaghan, Lulu Mueller and Frieda M. 
Weber. The violinists were Ida Leimdorfer and Jacob 
Stolper, and the singers, Louise Armsheimer, Agnes Mc- 
Dermott and Blanche Outwater, Martha Klein played ac- 
companiments for the singers and William Juliber for the 
Dirk Haagmans gave an explanatory recital on 


Miss Taylor says 
comes to teaching 
siasm many of the 


Madame Ziegler for v 


violinists. 


“Siegfried,” March 6, at College Hall, the second (on the 
same subject) to take place to-morrow, Thursday, March 
13, at 8 o'clock, College Hall, Prefacing the talk (with 
piano illustrations) he named the seven characters of the 
drama, then gave the outline of the first two acts as fol- 
lows: 

Act One (A large, rocky cavern in a forest, containing a natur- 
ally formed smith’s forge, large bellows, a very large anvil, on the 
left the hearth and a bed covered with skins of animals): 

A Musing Dwarf. 

Siegfried the Forest Boy. 

Siegfried’s Anger. 

Mime’s Narrative. 

A God’s Wanderings. 

Mime’s Head as Stake in a Wager of Wit. 
Siegfried Forges His Father’s Broken Sword Anew. 

Act Two (Black night in a deep forest, in the background the 
entrance to the Dragon's Cave): 

Alberich’s Nocturnal Watch. 
Daybreak, Siegfried and Nature. 


RRR 
Walter Henry Hall, organist of St. James’ P. E. Church, 
Seventy-third street and Madison avenue, gave the March 
4 recital in St. Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University, assisted 
by Willy Lamping and Bernard Altschuler, cellists. He 
opened the program with Handel's concerto No. 2, in B 
flat, played smoothly, despite a momentary stop to adjust 
some mechanical matter in the allegro. The largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony was a lovely piece of 
music (in the Lemare arrangement), as played by Mr. Hall 
on this elaborate organ. Three Debussy pieces catered to 
the modern taste for “something different,” and the im- 
posing Rachmaninoff prelude (piano piece, C sharp minor) 
closed the program, which was heard by an audience of 
good size. Mr. Hall gave a recital with somewhat the 
same program, the previous week, at St, John’s Cathedral. 
The organ recital of March 11 was given by F. W. Ries- 
berg, assisted by Harriet Barkley Riesberg, soprano. 
nRre*e 
The New Assembly, Madame Bell-Ranske, promoter, 
gave on March 6, “An Afternoon of Ganz Works,” consist- 
ing of compositions by Rudolph Ganz, for piano and voice. 
Two groups of songs for soprano, sung by Tullik Bell- 
Ranske, had between them five piano pieces by Ganz, played 
by the composer, who also accompanied the songs. The 
music is of pronounced “advanced” character, and inter- 
ested the large audience greatly. He played with poetic 
simplicity and great power. Miss Bell-Ranske sang with 
much heart, reinforced by intellectuality of the highest 
order. The composer was delighted with her singing, as 
was the audie.ce. Some of the songs and piano-pieces 
had to be repeated. The room looked beautiful with floral 
decorations, and was crowded. Of the guests one noted 
Mr. and Mts. Riccardo Martin,: Marie Mattfield, Lillian 
Dorn, Lila Robeson, Mr. and Mrs. Hallett Gilberté, Mrs. 
Velt., John Adam Hugo, Paul Gundlach, Mrs. Gertrude 
F. Cowen, Mrs. R. E. Johnstone, Mildred Dilling, Mrs. 
Dittmar, Harold Meek, Edith Ivins, Mabel Beddoe, Miss 
Zimmerman, Mrs. A. D. Bramhall, Mrs. D, E. Parsons, in 
addition to eighty other social guests and members. 
nee 
Louis Miller’s pupils gave a piano recital at College Hall 
March 5, assisted by Mr. de Poris, tenor. They played 
works by living composers as well as the classics. Sarah 
Alter played twice (a Karganoff gavot and Paderewski’s 
“Menuett”), and later closing the affair with the C major 
concerto by Beethoven. The child has marked piano talent. 
Concertos by Mendelssohn, Hummel and Moscheles were 
played by Sadie Goldman, Lydia Greenbaum and Benjamin 
Blank. Others participating in the program were Rose 
Cohn, Rose Eisen, Gussie Abramson, Evelyn Arons and 
Augusta Carton. The pupils all showed careful instruc- 
tion. 
nner 
Louise Kellogg gave the first of four successive Thurs- 
day afternoon teas at her Carnegie Hall studio, when a 
number of friends, old and new, called to hear her sing 
and to view a new oil portrait of herself. One must ad- 
mire the rare refinement and finish of Miss Kellogg’s sing- 
ing, a Massenet aria and Rogers’ “Rhapsody” bringing out 
these points. The portrait is a beautiful piece of work. 
Miss Kellogg sang last week at the home of Rockefeller’s 
daughter, Mrs. E. Parmelee Prentiss. 
nee 
Claude Warford continues on his busy way in both the 
metropolis and Morristown with his teaching and choir- 
directing. He is also engaged with Lenten recitals, on 
March 11 for Dover (afternoon), and Morristown (even- 
ing), and on March 13 in Brooklyn. Palm Sunday he will 
both direct Stainer’s “Crucifixion” and sing the tenor solo 
part. February 26 Mr, Warford directed and sang the 
tenor solos in “Olivet to Calvary,” at Morristown, with 


— ame nei te Oe 2 fe f2424%40n 6 oS om 


the choir of the M. E. Church. It was a beautiful and 
impressive performance; John Lindsay, baritone, assist- 
ing. Mr. Warford directed, and under him the large 
chorus acquitted itself with credit, showing excellent at- 
tack, tone quality, and enunciation of the text. Easter 
Sunday Manney’s “Resurrection” is to be given. 
nee 
Hyman Eisenberg, the youthful cellist, was soloist at 
the Wanamaker Mid-Lenten Concerts during the week 
of March 3. He played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei” in most 
serious, dignified style, with big tone; a melody by Tschai- 
kowsky, and “Tarantelle,” by Fischer. It was Master 
Eisenberg’s debut, and the hit he made with the large audi- 
ences was flattering to him and to the judgment of Con- 
cert Director Alexander Russell. He played the obbligato 
to Dr. Rubner’s “Thou’rt So Like a Flower,” sung by 
Harriet Barkley, at the organ recital at Columbia Univer- 
sity, March 11. 
zene 
William Nelson Burritt has issued invitations to a song 
recital by his artist-pupil, Mrs. Rudolph Rabe, soprano, 
the program to be devoted to German lieder. The date jx 
next Tuesday evening, March 18, 8:30 o’clock, at 35 ast 
Thirty-second street, William J. Stone will syéside at the 
piano. <#! 
ume 
Mattie Sheridan. president ap<{ toastmaster of the Hun- 
gry Club, continues providing’the several hundred members 
with music, literature and ‘art at the weekly dinners, not 
to mention the ready flow of wit which invariably proves 
one of her charms. “A. Juggle With Lines and Spaces,” in 
paint, poem and prose, is scheduled for the coming Satur- 
day evening, March 22, the artists being Christine Knud- 
sen, soprano; Margaret Crawford, dancer, and Siegfried 
Schulz, in monologue with cello. For the 342d dinner the 
following has been issued: 


Drei hundert zweiundvierzigstes Eseen, 
Sumstag, den neunundzwanzigsten Marz, 
DEUTSCHE NACHT, 
Geburtstagsfest in Ehre Unseres guten Kameraden, 
MAX MEYER. 


nue 
Moritz E. Schwarz continues his organ recitals at Trin- 
ity Church, Broadway at Wall street, next Wednesday, 
March 19, with this program: 


De ae a bade deep badarcctee) av adeesekbpaeceeoas Thayer 
Allegro. Canon duplex. Finale. 
Ab Am GAS THO PURE a5 coe co scdesecceccuvecvsstsses MacDowell 
I I on cb cWan ds ua cba se ddudevinadacdesbandesbeee Salome 
Prams. wh Fens. GD a ic dn cchc ss encdancduvechwassoass Bach 
Wamtaate;: C MME cana ncckc sedeastgtbcctsdenesecvcssdecee Bartlett 
nere 


Harriet M. Dwight is to play an organ solo at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, Central Park West and 
Seventy-sixth street, tomorrow, Thursday, March 13, at 4 
o'clock, in the closing recital by J. Warren Andrews and 
pupils. She will play Salome’s “Grand Chorus” and 
Faulkes’ “Berceuse.”. Mrs, Dwight is a successful teacher 
of piano and voice of Coxsackie, N. Y., and 115 Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. 

nur 

Lucy Greenberg, pianist, who has attained artistic abil- 
ity under Amy Fay, has been offered a contract to appear 
in Europe next season, following which she will be heard 
in America. It is an altogether unique opportunity, and 
speaks volumes for her instruction. 

nner 

George Bagnall, of Buffalo, has friends in the metropolis 
who read with interest of his success in an organ recital 
at Elmwood Music Hall of that city, February 2 (the 
former Pan-American organ). The Express praises his 
playing of Elgar’s “Caractacus” and Jensen’s “Murmuring 
Zephyrs,” The Times said: “He is an organist of no mean 
ability,” while the News said: “The numbers were well 
selected played with spirit and abandon.” 

nee 

J. de Zielinski, of Los Angeles, formerly of Buffalo, 
sends metropolitan friends a program of recitals by him- 
self and by pupils. The former was devoted to American 
composers, the latter to miscellaneous works, both having 
vocal assistance. 

nur 

Adela Bowne, the soprano, leaves March 15 on the 
K6nig Albert for Europe, via Naples and Milan, bearing 
letters from Andreas Dippel which should open the doors 
for guest appearances in leading opera houses. Mr. Dippel 
says Miss Bowne needs only practical experience to fit her 
for the Metropolitan Opera House, for she has the voice, 
style and physique eminently fitting her for the career. 
Her return is somewhat indefinite, depending upon the 
connections she will make there, but when the time comes 
it is expected she will appear as a member of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company. Her singing in metropolitan 
appearances this season has been most successful; recently 
she appeared with great success as soloist at a Royal Ar- 
canum affair in Brooklyn, also at a tea given for Mary 
Garden, at which Mr. McCombs, mentioned as President 
Wilson's first choice as Ambassador to France, was present. 
Warm congratulations followed her singing. 
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Catholic Singers Give Elgar Oratorio. 

Under the patronage of Cardinal Farley and other 
eminent churchmen, the Catholic Oratorio Society of New 
York, trained by Selma Kronold, gave a performance of 
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small will be accepted and may be sent to Edmund Jaques, 
treasurer, 29 Vesey street, New York City. 

M. Guilmant first came to America for a series of con- 
certs on the great organ in Festival Hall, at the World's 








Boston Symphony Urchestra and she has received no training out- 
side of America. 

Her number with the orct ra yesterda was the Saint-Saéns 
concerto in B minor In this she displayed 
f high 





technical equipment 


and musical temperan hat carried a suggestion 











> a ao ¢ : ” : . ~ ai x eg : is was f . r¢ ~f ain f im u tr tones 23 and generally sure ‘ ¢ 
Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” at Carnegie Hall, Sunday Fair, Chicago. This was followed by a brief tour. Again ats Ls nt yee 2 ~ 
. ¢ ae Tinhenle Mee - 6 he returned for a tour in 1898 and for a third time for an 7% S4tstying » ER SWS OF NURS WES Oe Eee 
evening of this week. Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer con- . s0F 8 wl ‘ ages which ‘Selieded> clesiir ‘Wis’ daca” tal Miss Seydel is 
ducted. The soloists were: Rosemarie Campbell, mezzo- ®Sagement of forty recitals on the organ at the ot. LOUls surely a violinist of great promise, and even in present accom 
soprano; John Finnegan, tenor, and James Stanley, basso. Exposition. At the conclusion he played twenty-four con- plishment she is delightful to hear The audience received her 
oan : ° ° + mt ~~ a 2 - cinocle 3 > . : > . “L mucl wilause In res se t recalls ay the D ; 
Brandon Tynan, with permission from Liebler & Co., read certs in a single month before returning to Paris. The a de oe a i abe winnie 
portions of Cardinal Newman’s poem, and an address was fluence and importance of these visits can probably never I oer M Mea <<" f°". a a a 
.* ? ; s - . . » . ~ Examiner, arch 1, 1913 
delivered by Monsignor Lavelle. These oratorical features, be fully estimated. From his first appearance in Chicago, e 
f » def . » ne ance . followed by those in New York, Boston, Baltimore and 
unfortunately deferred the performance, which did not Philadel os Pos x ' . Irma Seydel provided a surprise with her presentation of Saint- 
begin until 9.20, much to the regret of some music critics uladelphia, organ playing began to take on a new aspect, cing 8 minor violin concert 
who had other assignments to fill during the evening. and has steadily grown up to the present high standard The youthful virtuoso has spirit, vigor and sympathy She plays 
~ sag T . “d ar " e hi ) ' with faultles ntonation and « bits rare capacity for expressio 
However, the first half of the work, which Tae Musica. demanded and maintained in this country ; sugeeedb . ; 7 
~ . M —s ’ ce > - . = e ne was recaiied tor tw ncores vaving Sx ’ ta 
CourRIER representative heard, was very creditable. Dr During one of his American tours an organ piece wa Treumere?” exeuisitely.—Sea Francisen ( March 
| ~ . - ~ ; . > " le r } “ity » P » < ‘ bang : ™ pi aletees . - 
} Elsenheimer revealed himself a conductor of fine powers, Titten en route from New York City to Philadelphia and ee 
i possessing as he does the schooled brain of the musical completed before arrival The fugue in D major was writ Irma Seyde pinist, a very gs attain both the mas- 
| scholar, together with grace of motion and a perfect sense ‘" In a single evening, and the “Second Meditation” one tery of the k ng of instruments and the self-possession which she 
H ° ; face aL (ro onat: » } lisp befo the arge " ‘nce t the sunnier : r ncer 
i of rhythm. Moreover, the leader of the night showed the ™0rning before breakfast. His organ sonatas number eight, ie 7 ant : gf on aypahy ; -adlle nampe 
. vesterds placed herself firmly nd torever et ughts 
; inborn reverence that is required if sacred oratorios are to 4d the first and eighth are arranged for organ and orches- aba H ' 
S $ . a : . music lovers wh eard her er playing n the first rt vement of 
‘ be properly given. The society sang with much beauty of  ‘t@. His organ pieces number up in the hundreds. It is the Saint-Saéns concerto, while quite correct, was a trifle stiff. The 
tone». No doubt there are many well schooled voices among ‘Fe to find a recital program without one or more of his ause seemed to be caution rather than nervousness, In the fol 
: compositions upon it. The name of Guilmant is known and lowing movements and the two encores her remarkable wer of 
a yaaa ‘arl rearing |} be f office. heard the ‘revered through the entire country expression was revealed, and without any ark ting of a 
Cardinal Farley, wearing us robes of office, heard the ) iain Geen : a gt Esa ig ke ee ie 
performance from a bex in the first tier opposite the stage. muted strings, was exquisite, and w nd - 
The box holders of the night were: Rt. Rev. Mer. Joseph Irma Seydel with San Francisco Orchestra. plause, although the young violinist already had been twice re 
> a ) a . avatia A . =— ° called The Evening Post, March 1, 10 Advertisement 
F. Mooney, V.G., Rt. Rev. Mgr. Michael J. Lavelle, V.G., Another triumph for the young Boston violinist is re- aes — ‘ 


Rt. Rev. Mer. Henry A. Bran, D. D., Rt. Rev. Mgr. James 
J. Flood, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Johv J. Kean, L.LD., Rt. Rev. 
Mer. Charles McCready, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Francis H. Wall, 
D.D., Very Rev. Mgr. Charles Cassidy, Very Rev. Mer. 
William H. Murphy, Very Rev. John P. Chidwick, D. D., 


corded in the appended notices of her recent appearance 

as soloist with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra: 
Irma Seydel proved to be a mere child in person, but an artist 
n genius There are qualities about her playing that make for 


greatness in the very highest sense Her temperament and musical 





Rubinstein Club Musicale, March 15. 
[he fifth musicale of the New York Rubinstein Clul 


Saturday, March 15, 2.30 p will take place as usual at 


Very Rev. James F. Driscoll, D.D., Very Rev. Edward G. insight stamp her as one of music's chosen few . Her tone the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, with the following solo artists 
Fitzgerald, O. P.. Very Rev. John Hughes, C.S.P., Rev. Ellen Beach Yaw coloratura soprt no Bidkar Leete, pi 
John J. Carr, Rev. B. Stewart Chambers, D.D., Rev. mist; the Be ! =e rt Quartet Mildred Gr : am Reardon 
; Michael J. Considine, Rev. George T. Donlin, Rev. John H. Ss‘ iy the Marie Bosse Morrisey, contralto: Harvey Wilson 
E Dooley, Rev. Luke J. Evers, Rev. David J. Hearn, S. J, Hit =A e aebPee t . George Warren Reardon, baritone 
; Rev Michael J. Henry, Rev. Richard O. Hughes, Rev. A : le nor Stark Stank ye con 7" 33 
Lettellier, S.SS.S., Rev. William Livingston, Rev. Patrick sha . t a m ‘ Serv R mances . \ Ge re 
Minogue, Rev. Anthony Mueller, Rev. John A. Nageleisen, Hens =m will be — for tl A first time, ulso English 
i Rev. James P. O’Brien, Rev. Michael C. O'Farrell, Rev madrigals. Ellen Beach Yaw will sing her own compos 


Thomas J. McCloskey, S. J., Rev. John M. J. Quinn, Rev 
John D. Roach, Rev. Joseph H. Rockwell, S. J., Rev. Joseph 
F, Smith, Rev. James J. Talbot, Rev. Thomas A, Thornton, 











tion, “The Skylark,” showing the marvelous double trill 
ing which she alone can produce Following is the com 


plete program 





Countess Anna Leary, Alumnae of Mount St. Vincent, Prayer, Cavalleria Rustican Mascagni 
Robert Appleton, Mrs. Henry H. Brown, Mrs. Louis Ben- Da Niere rhe § ' Coot Seats 
ziger, J. H. Bergan, D. P. Canavan, Mrs. John Crane, John Liebe Feisten end Ys Weaner- Licst 
D. Crimmins, College of Mount St. Vincent, Mrs. John Bidk I 
Duncan Emmet, Mrs. Peter Gibson, Mrs. J. Henry Hag- Old English Madriga 
gerty, Georgine Iselin, Mrs. A. Johnson, James G. Johnson, “ 4 “ os - D \ - ~ c.. re 
Mrs. David McClure, Thomas M. Mulry, Anna G. Peck, The § Ouaree 
Mrs. J. L. Phillips, Mrs. S, E. Piser, Edward Rowan, Mrs. Vhere’er You Walk Handel 
William F. Sheehan, Martin Steinthal and Mrs. Mouritz Pipes of Gordon's Men V. G. Hammond 
l'rederick Westergren ge W Reardor ; 
I : Verdi 
ener I e, Ma ‘ 
Guilmant Monument in Paris. etnies eat ee 2 
Felix Alexandre Guilmant, dean of French organists e ert ( 2 
and acknowledged as the greatest organist of his day, is to Cuch B " 
be honored by having a monument erected to his memory. ¢ Skylark soca os cette en |} w 
The site selected is at the side of the Palais du Trocadero, Excerpts { ' . : - 
Paris It will be designed by Allau, and executed by e ert Quar 
i Theunissen, the famous sculptor. The American commit Se ee 
ul tee has been formed under the patronage of M. Jusserand, IRMA SEYDEL. 
the French Aml assador in Washington, and M. Lanel, the 5 ve ne of her years, snd bes 0 polaenat; tiviag appeal ; ven Sate School Me~engages panenpten 
| consul general of France in New York, with Dr. William vt ts Zimbalist And yet her playing is wonderfully The Von Ende New York, has re 
i C. Carl as chairman An appeal is being made throughout individual and spontaneous.—San Francisco Chronicle, March 1, engaged Fernando new tert f 1913-14 
4 the country for subscriptions, and is already mecting with 1913 The maestro is tl ach of Caru Bonci, 
a hearty response The committee wants to raise $5,000 Miss Seydel is sixteen years old. Her first teacher was Theodore Slezak, Geraldine Farrar, Titta Ruff Amato, Alma Gluck, 





as the contribution from this country Amounts however 





Seydel, her father, who for nineteen years has ben a member of the 


Louise Homer and others 


-TTHEL PARKS 


The American Colorature Soprano 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 


HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
OCTOBER, APRIL AND MAY, FREE. 


OTHER DATES SUBJECT TO AP- 
PROVAL METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


HAENSEL & JONES 


1913-+1914 
Now Booking 





Concert 


Aeolian Hall 
Management 


New York 
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in Baltimore, April 7,8 and 9. The society will co-operate 
with Harold Randolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, the Women’s Philharmonic Chorus of Bal- 
timore and the United Singers of Baltimore, of which 
David S. Melamet is the musical director. Joseph Pache is 


WANTED 


YOUNG CONDUCTOR, approved and efficient artist, 
experienced concert conductor, ready to accept suitable 
engagement with large concert organization. Address 





the musical director of the 








Mary Elizabeth Von Wagoner-Buck, 
| th von Wagoner-Buck (Mrs 
Indianapolis, Ind., on February 18, while pay- 
| son, Dr. Edward Buck, of that city. As 


Dudley Buck, 


tor, will assist the singers. 


t distinguished American composer of 
Buck took a very active part years ago ‘ 
n Brooklyn, where her honored husband kowsky’s fifth symphony; the 


Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
“The Messiah” will be sung 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, 


on the first evening, with Laura Louise Combs, soprano; 
Anna Taylor Jones, contralto; Reed Miller tenor, and 
Frederick Gunther, basso, as the soloists 


Tuesday evening, April 8, the program includes Tschai- 


3altimore Oratorio Society. 
y bad 33. 


offers to Concert Direction Gutmann, Berlin W. Karls- 





Jeethoven piano concerto 


SUMMER COURSE for TEACHERS and STUDENTS’ 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. Opera, Oratorio, Lieder. 
Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie 
Delna) said: 
art of developing voices.” HELENE MAIGILLE, Car- 
negie Hall, New York. (Special summer terms.) 


“Nothing less than genius in the difficult 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE.—A Vocal Teacher and Choir Director’s busi- 
ness for sale, in a large, progressive Middle Western 


city. Splendid opportunity for a man of ability and ad- 


dress. “X. Z.” care of MusicaL Courter. 





ngaged as organist and choirmaster of Trinity im E flat major (Harold Randolph, soloist), and Melamet’s 
1 Church. Dudley Buck, the vocal “Columbus” cantata. The soloists for the Melamet work 
rk, is another son of the deceased, and include Camille Seygard, soprano; Anna Taylor Jones, 
ng daughter, Madeline Buck Blossom, C°ntralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Arthur Phillips, bari- 
J tone. 
i TE Wednesday evening, “Quo Vadis,” by Nowowiejski, will 
Baltimore Music Festiva). be sung, with Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera OR SALE.—A valuable old Italian Cello. 
pices of the Baltimore (Md.) Oratorio Company; Edward Lankow, of the Boston Opera Com- 
al festival will be hel d at the Lyric Theater, pany, and Arthur Phillips, baritone, as the soloists. residence. 


Apply by ap- 


pointment to M. G., 862 West End Avenue. Private 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
CHICAGO SINAI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


LEY Pianist 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 
DUNNING SYSTEM $i .0, ron Bromnens 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
36th St., New York City Western address: 
Portland, Ore 


. “BANKS =e 
M 320 West gard St. 
M 

Phone = 


HARRY 'LEVY 


STRING QUARTET 
Address: Harry Levy, Violinist 


163 Fairmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


M. leunetic Londen Otte B Reehrbore Carl Brueckner 
Piano loli Celle 





















For Date Address, M. J. LO ws By 
629 Fine Arts Building, c ICAGO, ILL. 


Walther KIRSCHBAUM 


Director Piano Department 
Coiumbian Conservatory. Toronto 








Robert Stuart 


Pigott 


Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 lest 56th Street 
New York City 

Telephone, Columbus 6253 


HELEN WARRUM 


SOPRANO 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


id POTTER 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th Street, New York 
“Phone 268 Columbus 




















Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building, Pittsburgh 


D. A. CLIPPINGER’S 


SUMMER TERM FOR SINGERS 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 410 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS— BARITONE. Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Courier, 437 5th Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


RUSSELL BLISS 


BARITONE 
Aeolian Hall, New York, *ulte 1122-1123 


: * BIRDICE BLYE ms 


5424 Wi 
STEINWAY F PIANO Ui Useo 


























Concert ana Choir Bureau 


Harriet Martin Snow, Director 
(in Summy's Music Store) 64 East Van Buren St., Chicago, ili. 


MME: DUTTON SCOTT 


“CONTRALTO” 
Care of Musical Courier. 437 Sth Ave.. New York 








CARL 


BERNTHALER 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 


Hallesohestr. No. 10 '! Berlin Season 1912-1913 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Management 
407 Pierce Ballding : 


ABERRY uasantcn 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


CLAR us HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 


“OGDEN CRANE Ea 


of Wilda Bennett with Belasco 
Only TORNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 

















LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





<x JAWE LA 


The Blind Pianist 


For dates and terms 
Address, CASPAR P. KOCH 
Pitteburg, Pa. 





GAMBLE CONCERT PART 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


Spring Tour 
Booking 
- East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 





CONTRALTO 
ALICE Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th St. |New York 








MASON QUARTET 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 







WILLIAM MASON NARRY BEKENSTEIN 
ist Vietia 24 Viela 
RICHMOND NOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viole "Cello 


Address: VVILLIAM MASON 
Geme Office: CHARLESTOR-ON-KARAWAA, W.Va. 


Wagner's works before the musical 
capacity of the most slender purse. 
their kind; only the most well known m 
have been entrust 
mw English cee of = text LA. 
best and have been hi 


art and music. 


New Editions of Richard Wagner’s Works : 


The gradual expiration of the copyrights enables us to new editions of 
at prices that will bring them within the 


No effort and no expense have been » poll to quae chose ofitage the, best of 
men like Otte Sin or. F Ferd. at. Raber. Le Ledete Stee, and others just as prominent, BREITKOPF 


bas been revised by Pret ew. Sate a an ae in the Seld® of Wegneten & HARTEL 


rs of Wagnerian art, 


it Newman are eh a the 


Carolyn Wi ‘LARD 


PIANIST 


In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 








Connected with Mr. 
Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre and 
Companies 
FRANKLIN HB. SARGENT, President 


For Coialogue ond Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY. Room 145, Carnegie Hall, Wew York 


AMERICA’ 

















CAROLYN 

RTMANN 
Dramatic Soprano 
Concert—Oratorio— Opera 
Direction: Mrs. Baboock, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 















MME. 


BAYERLEE 


RT OP SINGING—Years of 
experience in Europe and 
America. for Con- 

Charch, 
$02 West 113th Street 
Tol., 3665 Meraiag. 





ee WILD tents 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabesb Aveaue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Clab. Mendelssehs Clad 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


mee Ay The Pree “Porward 
bt by Practical Demonstration 





masters. 

ecognized the foremost artists; singers of 

ternational seek her instruction and 

The Wegman School of Music Sasica) Art 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 











-—no 


woe fs 


———— 









Ask your dealer for these splendid new editions. If he cannot supply you, 24 W. 20th St. 


Eastere Office, care sf ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. wie Greatly to us for special catalogues—they are mailed free. Address New York ee ee “ } mag Fe 


tt Bast 22d Street New York City 


Comes Hotel and Annex === 
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THE MUSICAL 


COURIER 




















THE 


altwin 


PIANO 





aR 




















“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 





“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 







“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.””"—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
214 WV. Fourth Street 







Cincinnati 











N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas anc the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Dreecrors: Cas. Hern, Aucust FragMcxe. 
Imstruction in all branches of music from frst 
fa ms may to highest perfection. 
a of the best known and experienced 


Free advantages te students: 


Harmeny lectures, 
concerts, ensemble fw veel = 4 reading. 
SEND F 


TERMS $10 UP PER R QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIO© 
John B. Calvert, D.'ID., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Faculty and Examiners 
John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 








H. Rawlins Baker 


Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie J. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 
Kate S. Chittenden Gustay O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary I. Ditto Sara Jernigan Wm. F. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gew McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 


Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woodman 
27th SEASON 


Send for circulars and catalogues KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


YD YSNOPOUS CONSERVATORY ¥ MUSIC 


Fannie O. Greene 








Movers LANGUAGES 








Music, Spreece Arts, Interperrive DANCING, 
— gee VIOLIN — Gaylerd Yost, “Ella 
PIANO—Edgar M. Cawley, Carl Schroeder-Yost, Sara Cawley 
Reutel, Mildred Barnhil SPEECH ARTS—Mayme English 
SINGING OPERA — Frederick Hensel 
lortimer Marston, Wesley Wil- RHYTHMICAL GYMNASTICS 
liam “He yward, May Evelyn Dor FOR TIME VALUES — Car! 
sey Beutel and Assistants 
In addition to the above are twenty-five special Teachers. The largest Con 
servatory with the University Idea in the Middle West. Ideal Residence 


Gunenun for Young Ladies 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


56-58 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies’ 


CGoncert-Bureat 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
gents of nearly all known artists. Management of great music-festivals and of all 
inds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


Il European countries 
concert pirECcTION |REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS 


HERMANN WOLFF 








The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


JERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmoni 
Concerts, Berlin; the rew Subscription Concerts 
Hamburg; the Bechstein I!-" Berlin 
Representative of more than 4 
ing d'Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thit 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy. Her Cart 
and many other celebrities Also of the 
Berlin Philharmoni 

Nikisch. 
Principal Agency tor Mus 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


953 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
lacorp. November, 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Cranberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 


ists, includ 


Orchestra 


.cachers 


Vielins sent to respon 
sible persons on tris] 
fer comparisen with 
other new or famous 
old violins. If desired. 
cradual charge ac 
counts opened 








$250.00 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 
USED AND ENDORSED BY 


Reindahl Crand Model. 





KNUTE REINDARL 


I istemann Kocian 
regmowitz Jan Kubetix 
le ra Jackson Emile Sauret 


Artistic Piage Plaviag } 


E. Haberkorn Prite Krewsier Atelier, 318 Athenaeum Bidg. 
" SYSTEM Axel Skovgaard Alexander Bull tre. 
THE FAELTE SM. jucteohn Hoge Heermenn 92 East Van Buren Stree 


Arthur Hartmann 





Beeklete—Carnegie Hall—New York CHICAGO, ALINONS, , 5.4. 





A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musican 





A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


PIANOS 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmorte) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 


Conservatory Development in all branches of music Opera and Dramatic Sehool Oomplete treat 
for the stage. Orchestra Bohoo! (comprising all solo and orchestra instruments). Seminary Speatal 
EMMA KOGE, 





STERLING 








training fer teachers 

Private and Ensemble Classes 
Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, I’rofeseor JAMES KWAST 
SCHOENBERGER, et 

Frau Prefesser MAT 


Principal Teachers Piano 


GECRG BERTRAM, THEODOR 
Bingiag—Fraa Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER 


HILDE MALLINGER (loyal (ham 


ber #1 tr), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOST! NIKOLAUS ROTHMURL 
Royal amber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Roys! Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIEGER, 
ete. 

Violia 


Professor GUBTAVY HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN bo | FRANKO ete 
Theery and Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ. « 
fend for Ulustrated catalogue end prospectus Pupile received at any i 


we! Royal Conservatory of Music ant Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912- -“~ 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education fr nning to finist rees or single brar begin 


m beg 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


fos. 56 and 68 University Place - 








NEW YORK 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY ya 
DTANOS || Alasuned Hamlin 


Are Everywhere Known As “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD J OF PIANOS” 


. FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue Y ® 
NEW YORK = 


AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 7 - - . HAMBURG 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
{ Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


Warerooms: - Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 
Jun@Gternstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOs i ON] 
HKoeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


—<—? Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO COo., ~ ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 

















TEE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 











The adveiitabe of such a plano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street 

















BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














